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‘Sarawan and Thalawan ieee of f the thaaalen I have at 
allowed myself to be fenipted aside into the interesting i 
bypaths of dialectical variants. I have been content to 
state what I regard as the standard usage, undeterred by 
the consciousness that, however clearly defined the rule, 
exceptions might possibly be culled from some dialect or 
other to confound it. 


Four years’ residence in Baluchistan has left me free to 
pursue the study of Brahui independently of the work of my 
_ predecessors, and of the authorities quoted at the end of this 
volume the only one from which T have wittingly derived 
assistance is Bishop Caldwell’s ‘Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South-Indian Family of Languages.’ ITcre, 
however, my-debt has been great. Although Bishop Caldwell, 
working on material necessarily very imperfect and often 
incorrect, accorded Brahui but «a ecwrsory examination in 
his masterly treatise, his lueid analysis of the grammatical 
system of the Dravidian languages yields an insight into 
the structure of Brahui which would otherwise be hardly 


possible. 


ii PREFACE. 
To Mr. T. O. Hughes of the Political Department I owe 
my first introduction to this strangely neglected field of 
linguistic research, and throughout my labours he has 
gencrously allowed me to draw on his intimate knowledge of 
the Brahuis and their language. It has been my singularly 
good fortune that my manuscript passed through the expert 
hands of Dr. Sten Konow, the editor of the Dravidian section 
of the Linguistic Survey of India, and much of my matcrial 


has been recast in the light of his valuable suggestions. 


But it is, after all, to the Brahuis themselves that I have 
been most indebted, and to none more than tc Mirza Sher 
Muhammad, son of Ghaus Muhammad, Zahri, to whose 
patient and critical mind much of the accuracy and fulness 


of this analysis of his mother-tongue is indircetly due. 


D. pe S. B. 
Quetta, January 1908. 
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o the Brahuis* “are, pile whenee they ee found thei 
way into Baluchistan, are questions that still await answer. 
‘Even the origin of their name is obscure. The fanciful 
derivation from ba-roh-i, ‘hill-man,’ may be dismissed at 
once, despite the fact that the people about the Helmand are 
sometimes called, by distinction it might seem, na@-rohi or men 
of the plain; the explanation that they are the old inhabitants 
of Biroea is only valuable as embodying their own cherished 
tradition that they came from Aleppo, while the more 
plausible suggestion that they are the descendants of ‘an 
‘eponymous hero Braho or Ibrahim, though ingenious, is _ 
wholly: convincing WV 


Although the Khanate of Kalat may nowadays be 
regarded as the home of the Brahuis, they are found in 
varying numbers in most parts of Baluchistan ; northw ards 
they reach into the Afghan district of Shorawak; to the 
west they stretch along the Nushki trade-route through the 
sparsely populated Chaghai tract as far as Scistan, where 
a small colony has set its abode. Numerically they are the 
strongest tribe in Baluchistan, numbering roughly 300,000 
souls, or more than thrice the strength of the Baluch actually 
resident in the country to which he has given his name.” But 
their numerical strength is deceptive, for the Brahuis at the 


' The name of both people and language is Pr7/77 : 2 common corruption 
of 2 is Brohi. 

Vide the Baluchistan Census Report of 1901. The statistics do not of 
course cover Persian Mekran, to which the term Persian Baluchistan is some - 
times applied. It is particularly unfortunate that no linguistic census was 
taken in Baluchistan. 
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present day are not a separate race but an amalgamation of 
independent units, hound together by the bond of common 
good and ill. The gathering of these units round «i Brahui 
nucleus into a semi-military organisation, subdivided into two 
main groups, the Sarawans and the Jhalawans, the uplanders 
and the lowlanders, with the Khan of Kalat at their head, 
forms the history of the rise of the Brahui Confederacy. 


The Brahuis themselves have no false idea of the purity of 
their race. The popular opinion on the subject is summed up 
very fairly in the analysis of the Brahui tribe furnished by 
Pen hice of Kalat for the last Census. According to him, 
the true Brahuis who came from Aleppo are only represented 
by the Ahmadzai (the ruling family of Kalat), the Iltazai, 
Mirwari, Gurgnari, Sumalari and Kalandrari; the Bangalzai, 
Langav and Lahri are Baluch; the Raisani, Sarparra 
and Shahwani are Afghans; the Kurd and Mamasani (or 
Muhammad Tasni) came from Persia; the Mengal, Bizanjav, 
Sajdi and Zahri are Jadgal or Jats; while the Muhammad 
Shan and Nichari are the oldest inhabitants of the country. 
Into the accuracy of this analysis it is not necessary to enter 
here, Though it cannot be accepted in its entirety, and leaves 
ont of account the heterogeneous composition of many of the 
sub-sections themselves, it at any rate bears eloquent witness 
to the conglomerate nature of the Confederacy. 


But despite the mixed character of the race it is as a rule 
not difficult to recognise the typical Brahui. Somewhat 
— as 
hetow the medium height, with oval face, round eyes, and 


high, slender nose, he is framed in a less imposing mould 
than the Pathan or Baluch proper. 


The Brahuis are essentially a pastoral people, breeders of 


sheep and goats ; in the more favoured parts of the country 
they rear horses and cattle. Lazy and unenterprising, they 


make poor agriculturists. The extremes of heat and eold and 


a ha 


‘through the Mula pass into Sind, and of the 
Sarawans down the Bolan to the Kachhi plain. But though 
nomads in this restricted sense, they cling with a strange 
tenacity to their somewhat inhospitable country, in marked 
contrast to the world-travelled Pathan. ‘They are law-abiding 
and amenable to the influence of their particular Sardar, yet 
have no liking for the trammels of regular discipline. Their 
distaste for discipline and their home-keeping instinct are 
among the chief reasons why the race with its warlike 
traditions is almost unrepresented in our army. 

Though not so Jaughter-loving as the Pathan, the Brahui 
is not without a quict sense of humour. He is childishly 
fond of show; he is at the same time remarkably uncleanly 
in his person. He is no fanatic: his normal attitude towards 
matters religious is one of philosophic calm. His faith is by 
no means fashioned according to the strict letter of Muham- 
madan orthodoxy. Any attempt on the part of the mullah 
to encroach on mundane affairs is jealously resented, and 
even within the sphere of religion his influence is curiously 
limited. Signs are indeed not lacking that it is only in 
relatively modern times that Islam has gained a firm footing 
among the people. To this day belicf in evil spirits, who 
may be warded off by charms and exorcised by sacrifices 
of blood and the frenzy of the devil-dancer, is all but 
universal. 

The Brahui regards his duty towards his neighbour 
as one of his first duties towards his God, and more careful 
housewives than one have been divorced by their indignant 
husbands for neglecting to show due hospitality when left 
in charge of the home. Extravagantly hospitable himself, 
he makes inordinate demands on the hospitality of others. 
As Nasir Khan the Great used to say, the Brahuis have only 
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to see a bone in your hand, and they will run up like dogs 
from all sides for a bite. 


He has little of the Pathan’s pride of race and language. 
On the contrary, though he may naturally be chary of 
putting the admission into words, he usually accepts as 
a matter of course the claims of both Pathan and Baluch to - 
he his superior in race, and certainly displays a distinct 
alacrity to trace a non-Brahui descent whenever he can 
do so with decency. It is significant that no Baluch with 
proper pride would stoop to give his daughter in marriage to 
a Brahui; the Brahui, neediess to say, marries his daughter 
into a Baluch family without a scruple. 


This lack of proper racial pride is probably intimately 
related to the diflidence of the Brahui as to his language. 
There is a very general feeling among his neighbours that 
Brahui is a strange language, a jargon too uncouth for 
‘gentility,’ and the feeling is shared in some measure by the 
Brahuis themselves, who do not hesitate to employ Baluchi 
or Pashtu on the slightest excuse. It must be remembered 
that, thanks to intermarriage in the individual family and 
the mixed character of the race, nearly every Brahui is 
at Icast bilingual. The present Khan of Kalat, for instance, 
used to talk Brahui to his mother and Baluchi to his father 
and brothers. Some of the Brahui tribes hardly speak 
Brahui at all; thus the Mirwaris, true Brahuis though they 
ure reputed to be, speak Baluchi almost to a man, 


The Brahui Language. 

The heterogeneous character of th 
flected in his language 
Sindhi and Panj 


e Brahui tribe is re- 
Not only Baluchi and Persian but 
abi have been laid under tribute to swell his 
val In view of the Jarge Baluch admixture in the 
race if 18 Not surprising to find considerable traces of Baluchi 


ashtu on the other hand 


vocabulary. 


in the language; the influence of P 


tea geen tanec 


but probably to an equal extent directly. Geographical con- 
tiguity is chiefly responsible for the extensive contributions 
of Sindhi, and for the less important borrowings from Panjabi 
and other languages. The extent to which these additions 
have been made varies naturally in the different tribes 
according to their geographical position; thus the speech of 
the Jhalawans, and notably of the Zahris, contains a large 
Sindhi leaven, while Baluchi has made marked encroachments 
on the Sarawan dialects. The standard language, which is 
analysed in tuis work, is the Middle Brahui spoken in and 
near Kalat, where Jhalawan and Sarawan meet. 


That the Brahui vocabulary has been susceptible to 
outside influence is not surprising. It is rather a matter for 
surprise that the language has been able to maintain a vigor- 
ous individuality, instead of succumbing, as many isolated 
families and one of the purest sections, the Mirwari, have 
succumbed, to the Aryan languages which hem it in around. 
Nor must the other side of the question be overlooked: it 
would not be hard to point to many traces of Brahw 
influence in the Baluchi vocabulary, and even Sindhi, at any 
rate the Sindhi of the frontier, could probably be shown to 
be a debtor as well as a creditor, though of course to a much 
lesser degree. 


But however greatly the Brahui is indebted to alien races 
for the peopling of his tribe and for the vocabulary of his 
language, the nucleus of both tribe and language seems to be 
essentially his own. Eliminate all foreign elen:ents from his 
tribe, and we are left with a people whose kinship with the 
races to which it has opened its ranks, or by which it is 
geographicaily surrounded, has, to say the least, yet to be 
proved. And if we lop off the foreign overgrowth which 
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has twined itself so luxuriantly round his speech, there is 
laid bare the trunk of a language, helplessly crippled it is 
true, but preserving from the wreckage its internal structure 
practically unscathed. And it is to the internal structure or 
grammatical system of a language that we must look, and 
not to the accretions, suggestive witnesses though these are 
to the subsequent chapters in its life’s history, to discover 
the source from which it has sprung. An analysis of Brahuil 
discloses no kinship to the Aryan languages which have 
contributed so richly to its vocabulary, but reveals a clear 
and unmistakable resemblance to the Dravidian languages of 
Southern India, only to be explained on the assumption that 
it is descended from the same stock. 


The Relationship of Brahui to Dravidian. 

The Brahui language is agglutinative, and in this aspect 
it belongs, speaking in the broadest sense, to the same stage of 
development as the Dravidian language-group. This, indeed, 
proves little or nothing ; but the argument of kinship rests on 
a surer foundation than a casual analogy of structure. The 
grammatical relations of the noun in Brahui are shown, as in 
Dravidian, by means of suffixes, and most, if not all, of the 
suffixes, whether expressive of case-relations or of plural 
number, are traceable to the same source as Dravidian. 
Even more direct is the evidence of the pronoun, that faithful 
repository of the secret of a language’s origin. Of the 
personal pronouns, the pronoun of the second person in both 
numbers is in essentials the same as in Dravidian, and a 
Dravidian relationship is discernible in the pronoun of the 
first person, despite the ravages wrought by phonetic decay. 
The reflexive in Brahui and Dravidian has preserved one 
uniform type with singular consistency, while the Brahui 
demonstratives are only explicable in the light of their 
Dravidian counterparts. The family likeness is but thinly 
disguised in the interrogatives, and several of the indefinite 


uiialaidacd-dmeemeneame 
maker coioes regarded as only less significant 
witnesses to the origin of a language than the personal 
pronouns, is hardly open to question, and it is interesting to 
find that Brahui and Dravidian, in the absence of an ordinal 
_ proper formed from the first cardinal, employ the same device 


case of the verb is naturally more complex, but the evidence 
cannot be gainsaid. The most palpable analogies are to be 
found in the pronominal terminations of the plural, in the 
formation of the causal, and above all in the organic negative 
conjugation. These do not, however, exhaust all the relevant 
points in the evidence; indeed, though the Brahui verb is 
not devoid of characteristic peculiarities of its own, it may 
safely be said—and the remark applics with equal force 
to the language as a whole—that a full understanding of 
it would be impossible without the help of the Dravidian 
languages. 

This kinship of the language of the Brahuis on the north- 
west frontier of the Indian Empire with the remote Dravidian 
languages of the south is of such signal interest that it 
seems advisable to sketch in lightly this skeleton outline of 
the evidences on which the kinship is claimed. But room 
cannot be found in this essay for an exhaustive treatment of 
the theme: gaps will necessarily be left in the arguments, 
difficulties will be glossed over, all but the most salient features 
omitted, and the conclusions stated in an inevitably dogmatic 
form. A full presentation of the case in all its ramifications 
must in fact be reserved for a separate volume. 


The Brahui noun more especially asserts its claim tv 
kinship with Dravidian in the suffixes it employs to express 
the plural number and case-relations. The essential mark of 
the Brahui plural is -%. This is identical with oue of the 


and even, it would appear, the same root to express it. The— 
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sufixes in Gondi, and there is little doubt that these 
two languages have preserved the initial portion of the 
characteristic plural suffix -kal (-gal) of Dravidian, just as 
nothing but the final portion -d-«w has survived in Telugu. 
That -kal (-gal) seems properly applied in the Dravidian 
language-group to neuter nouns is no serious objection, even 
apart from the fact that the Dravidian usage itself is by 
no means uniform. ‘Though probably a mere coincidence, it 
is of some interest to find that -gal appears in Brahui, but 
less commonly than in Baluchi, as a suffix with plural 
significance: duz-gal, for instance, means ‘thieves,’ and 
the Méngal were originally, apparently, the Mens. The 
Dravidian rational plural suffix -av, which is by the by 
undoubtedly enshrined in the Brahui verbal terminations 
of the second and third persons plural, is often coupled with 
the irrational plural suffix -ga/, and this compound rational 
plural -arga/ seems on all fours with the compound suffix 
-s-k of what may be called the ‘ personal’ pluval in Brahui, 
the -s- of which appears to have been derived from an 
original -/ according to a common phonetic interchange. A 
plural suffix -sk, it may be remarked, is found both in Kui 
and Gondi. 


There is only one declension of the Brahui noun. As in 
Dravidian, the suflixes by which case-relations are expressed 
are the same in the singwar and plural, with one exception, 
There is, however, this difference in the declension of the 
two numbers: in the singular the suffixes are added directly 
to the crude base; in the plural (and this applies partially 
to the reflexive and both numbers of the personal pronouns) 
they are added to an oblique base. Both systems of declen- 
sion are found in Dravidian, though not with the same 
differentiation in the case of the two numbers. 


qm) i i 5 . e,e e . . 
There are two genitive suffixes in Brahui, -xd@ for the 
noun singular, and -@ for the noun plwal and the: personal 


Gondi, It is interesting to note that there are parallels in 
Dravidian to this specialisation in the use of the two suffixes. 
Thus -@ forms the plural genitive of all nouns in Telugu 
without exception, while -xi is similarly contined to the 
singular. Again, although -in is the genitive suflix most 
commonly used in Tamil, -a is the classical genitive suffix of 
the personal and reflexive pronouns. 


The Brahui dative-accusative suflix -e is the same in 
form as the Malayalam -e, which is no doubt related to the 
Tamil -ei. The objection that these suflixes in Dravidian 
express the avcusative only is not serious. Such extensions 
of meaning crop up everywhere; thus ‘him,’ an original 
dative, and the German ‘euch,’ an original accusative, have 
to serve in the modern languages as dative and accusative 
alike, while instances occur in plenty in the minor Dravidian 
dialects. A fact more hard to account for would have been 
the absence of a Brahui representative of -& (with variants), 
the universal dative suffix in the Dravidian language group. 
There seems, however, no reason to doubt that the suffix 
-ki, which denotes much the same as a dative of interest, 
is traceable to this root.. Yet another representative is 
wpparently to be found in the latter part of the suffix 
-iska, ‘up to,’ which seems to be an example of the com- 
pounding of two case-signs by a process familiar hoth 
in Indo-European and Dravidian. The initial portion -is 
appears in Brahui as a separate suffix meaning ‘at,’ and it 
is clear that the coupling of case-suffixes meaning ‘at’ and 
‘to’ would result naturally in a compound suffix meaning 
‘up to.’ If the Brahui -is is related to the Dravidian loca- 
tive -¢/ —and the phonetic interchange has ample authority— 
the suffix -is-kdé would constitute a perfect parallel to the 
Tamil locative-directive -il-tu, compounded as this is with 
a locative and dative. 
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The Brahui instrumental -a/ is not infrequently used 
with a quasi-locative foree, and it seems probable that it is 
derived from the same source as the locative -a/z. Obvious 
analogics are afforded by Telugu and Tulu. In Telugu the 
classical instrumental -/a (-¢a) is identical with the locative, 
and is derived from the inflexional -ti (-¢¢), which is itself 
sometimes uscd as a locative. Similarly the Tulu instru- 
mental -d’du seems closely related to the locative -du or 
-d’, -tu or -/’?. The resemblance of the Telugu suffixes to 
the suflixes in Brahui is particularly strong. 

But perhaps the most striking example of the relation- 
ship of the Brahui and Dravidian case-suflixes is to be found 
in the conjunctive. Not only is -¢6, the abbreviated form 
of the Telugu conjunctive, identical with the suffix in Brahui, 
the longer form -fodu seems to be preserved mm the Brahui 
full-word éud, ‘accompanying,’ ‘in company with.’ If this 
is the case, the evidence of Brahui would apparently have a 
relevant bearing on the vexed question whether the Tamil 
-ddu or the Tclugu -/6dw represents the truer form of the 
Dravidian conjunctive suffix. 

It is an interesting feature of Brahwi that all but the 
three first numerals have been borrowed from outside, a fact 
Which is expressed in another form by their neighbours in 
the taunt that they have had to teach the Brahuis to count 
beyond three. The numeral is in fact an epitome of the 
Whole language: the bulk of the numerals as of the voca- 
bulary of the language generally have been grafted from 
outside ; but this foreign overgrowth is linguistically far less 
significant than the native roots. Few races which can boast 
ww developed language at all have had to borrow the first three 
numerals, however much they may have to thank the outside 
world for the rest of their arithmetical stock-in-trade. 

While all but the first three cardinals have been drawn. 
often 1M & Corrupted form, fiom Persian, the first three are 


Ey peat athe oh anchor sgh ia adios 


are numeral adjectives. The Dravidian numcral is two-fold | 


in precisely the same way. But the family likeness strikes 
much deeper. The root of the second numeral in Brahui 
ir- is absolutely identical with the root throughout Dravidian. 
It may seem unjustifiable to relate as- to or-, the root of 
the first numeral in Dravidian, but the interchange not 
only of r and s but also of o and a is otherwise established. 
The connection between mus- and muz-, the Dravidian root 
of the third numeral, is more easily detected, for the included 
vowel has been left unchanged. 


As in Dravidian, the ordinals in Brahui are formed from 
the cardinals by means of suffixes. To this general rule 
Brahui and Dravidian have one exception in common. In 
both the first ordinal is founded not on the first cardinal, 


but on a base meaning ‘front,’ ‘before.’ This device is of: 


course familiar enough in the Indo-European language-group, 
but the relationship of the Brahui base muh, mon, to the 
Dravidian mu, mun, seems unmistakable. 


We pass on to the personal pronouns with the feeling 
that the Dravidian kinship will reveal itself here if any- 
where. And the evidence is clear. Especially is this the 
case with regard to the pronoun of the second person, 
nominative singular v7, plural nwm. Ni is indeed the 
normal form of the second person singular throughout 
Dravidian ; the nominative plural in classical Kanarese 


*, is nim, while num is one of the oblique bases in Tamil. 


The fact that the more characteristic form of the Dravidian 
plural, of which the Tamil nzr is a typical represcntative, 
reappears, docked of its initial consonant, in the form 7 


2 Sap a 
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(with variants) as a pronominal termination in the Dravidian 
verb, is not without significance, for this termination with 
slight modification, and in the negative verb with hardly 
any modification at all, is consistently used in Brahui. 


The ordinary forms of the Dravidian pronoun of the first 
person are dn, yan, nan in the singular, with dm, yam, nam 
in the plural, in which the final -m and -m are almost cer- 
tainly mere marks of number; the triple forms are probably 
variations of the same base. There can be no doubt of the 
relationship of the Brahui first person plural nan to the 
Dravidian nam. Apart from the fact that in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case there is no need for a pluralising 
particle in Brahui, the change from -m to -x, which is in 
itself not uncommon and which occurs indeed in the 
Dravidian pronouns, would be induced naturally by the 
attraction of the initial n. 


There remains the first person singular 7 with its oblique 
hase kan-. Though Caldwell, while regarding ni, nwm, nan 
as Dravidian, was unable to recognise any Dravidian rela- 
tionship here, it would he strange if the pronoun of the first 
person were derived in the singular from a source other 
than that of its plural and the pronoun of the second person 
in both numbers, and it is doubtless a right instinct to 
endeavour to trace its origin to the same stock before adopting 
Caldwell’s forlorn comparison with the Babylonian dnaka, 
And we may do so, I think, without misgiving. If the final 
-n of the Dravidian pronouns is merely a mark of singular 
number, it would be no matter for surprise to find that it is 
liabie to be dropped. It is in fact discarded regularly in the 
second person singular, x? being rarely ousted by the full 
form nin ; Tulu goes a step further and discards both initia] 
and final », leaving the vowel 7 as the sole representative of 
the second person singular, The same has been the case 
with regard to é, the pronoun of the first person singular in 


eR ao 


Telugu, and with this Telugu ¢ we may fairly compare the 
Brahui nominative singular 7. It is indeed not impossible 
pronoun. The explanation of the appearance of an initial 
-k- in the inflexional base involves too elaborate a chain of 
phonetic interchanges to find a convenient place here. 


The relationship of the Brahui reflexive ¢én to tan, which 
persists throughout the Dravidian language-group, is happily 
self-evident. The only points of difference lie in the fact 
that the pronoun in Brahui is common to both numbers, and 
in slight variations in the idiom. As the final -» seems to 
be simply the sign of the singular number as in the personal 
pronouns, it is possible that the curious enclitic pronoun of 
the third person -fa (it occasionally appears by the by in 
the form -tan) is derived from the same base, though its use 
as an enclitic points clearly to foreign influence. 


The case of the demonstrative is of peculiar interest. 
From an internal point of view the Brahui demonstrative 
is remarkably irregular and manifold in form. The ordinary 
forms of the nominative singular are dd (hic), é (ille), o (is), 
but the oblique cases in the singular, with possibly a few 
exceptions, are based on dad, éd, od, forms which may be, 
and sometimes must he, used in the nominative singular. 
The presence of this -d, which is changed in the oblique 
cases to -r-, cannot be explained from Brahui itself, any 
more than the strange insertion of -/ in the commonest 
form of the plural, dafk, éfk, ofk. 1t is no mean corrobora- 
tion of our argument that we have to go to Dravidian 
for the explanation of both. Dravidian like Brahui has 
a three-fold demonstrative, the remote, the proximate, and 
the mediate. They are formed from three demonstrative 
bases a, i, u, by suflixing the signs of gender and number. Jn 
Tamil, to take a typical case, these gender-number suffixes, 


eat Dy id ‘ad 
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with the exception of the neuter-singular sign -d, begin 
with a vowel, and require in consequence a euphonic -v- 
to prevent hiatus. Thus the neuter gender demonstratives 
are a-du, i-du, u-dw in the singular, and a-v-ei, i-v-ei, 
u-v-et in the plural. It may be safely asserted that herein 
lies the explanation not only of the Brahui demonstratives 
singular ddd, éd, od, but also of the plural dafk, éfk, ofk, 
notwithstanding certain difficulties which cannot now be 
discussed. The -d in the singular is in fact a survival of 
the neuter-singular sign, though it loses all force of gender 
in Brahui, while the -/ is an even more meaningless 
survival of the euphonic -v-. In both cases the raison d’étre 
of the consonant has gone, but the sounds themselves have 
heen preserved in much the same purposeless way as the 
| euphonic addition has usurped the initial position in the 
Telugu masculine singular demonstratives vddu, vidu. 


It may seem a far cry from the Dravidian yd-v-ar, who ? 
(masculine and feminine plural) to the Brahui dér, who? 
(masculine and feminine in both numbers). But the chain 
of relationship is complete. Ydavar is used in colloquial 
Tamil as a singular also, and as such is abbreviated to yar ; 
yar, moreover, in Tulu becomes yér, and finally in both Tulu 
and Kanarese there is that unexpected change from ytod 
which constitutes the last link between the Tamil yavar and 
the Brahui dér. Nor is this all. Ya, the Dravidian inter- 
rogative base, is used in High Tamil by itself as a pronoun, 
and thus the alternative form dé of the Brahui nominative 
and, possibly, the apparently irregular but invariable form 
dinna of the genitive singular are explained. The shortening 
of the included vowel in the genitive is characteristically 
Dravidian, 

The interrogative base in Dravidian appears also as e-, 
probably an older and purer form of the base than ya 
and this in the form a= has several representatives in Binliad, 
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Notable among these are ant, what? (¢f Malayalam endu), 
ama, how ? (ef. Telugu émi, why ?), af, how many? (ef. 
Tamil e¢tanai), and a-khadar, how much ?—which is especia'ly 
interesting as being a compound of the Brahui interrogative 
base a- and a corruption of the loan-word gad, quantity. 

It is unnecessary in this rapid survey to trace the evi- 
dences of a Dravidian relationship through all the intricacies 
of the Brahui verb; it will suftice to indicate a few of the 
more palpable features of analogy. As regards the pronominal 
terminations we are on safe ground in comparing the 
plural terminations -n, -re, -r with the Dravidian -m, -r, -r 
(with vowel additions). The peculiar difficulties which beset 
the terminations in the singular appear to resolve them- 
selves on a closer examination into fresh proof of a Dravidian 
relationship. Thus the obvious conclusion that the two- 
fold termination of the first person singular in the affirm- 
ative, which appears as -v in present-future time and as -f 
in the past and all other tenses which are compounded 
with the substantive verb, is not in origin pronominal at 
all, but the distinctive mark of time, is significantly corrc- 
borated by the fact that » (with phonetic variants p. b) and 
¢ are the characteristic marks of present future and past 
time respectively in Dravidian. 


An apposite confirmation of this explanation is to be 
found in the organic negative conjugation. one of the most 
interesting characteristics which Brahui has in com non with 
Dravidian. At fi:st sight it might seem that Brahui emplcys 
two negative infixes, -pa- (occasionally modified to -fa-) in 
the present-future, and -fa- in the” past. thus possessing 2, 
more complicated system than Dravidian. But viewed in 
the light of the foregoing explanation, the complexity dis- 
appears, and the negative formative, docked of p (f) and 
t, the signs of time, issues as -a-, the fundamental negative 
formative in Dravidian. 

0 
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Turning to the causal verb, we find the Brahui causal 
formative -i/° palpably related to -vé, the causal formative 
in Tamil. It is a curious double coincidence, and probably 
more than a coincidence, that the sign of present-future 
time should be practically identical with the causal formative 
in both languages. 


I pass by the case of indefinite pronouns or pronominal 
adjectives, like pén, other; of demonstrative adverbs, like 
dangi, éngi, in this and that direction; of postpositional 
nouns, like mon, mah, before, kéragh, below; and of isolated 
words of every-day use, like khaf, car, khan, eye, bd, mouth, 
hal, mouse, muri, hare, khal, stone, pz, excreta, tad, resistance. 
chot, crooked. chal, destroyed, chunak, smali, hanén, sweet. 
puskun, new, mutkun, old, kuning, to cat, hining, to lamb, 
ete., banning, to come (roots ba-, bar-), bining, to hear, allau, 
it was not—all of which with numcrous others are related 
to corresponding words in Dravidian according to certain 
phonetic laws, which are for the most part fairly easily 
defined. Such words hardly belong to the internal structure 
of the language, and their evidence, though interesting and 
important, is subsidiary to the main argument. But I 
cannot refrain from singling out the obvious relationship 
of the Brahui words palh, milk, télh, scorpion, to the 
Dravidian equivalents pa/, ¢é/, the special significance of 
which lies in the faet that the former contain the indeserib- 
able aspirated cerebral Lh. the shibboleth of the Brahui 
language, 


There can be but one verdict on this evidence. This 
verdict is not that of Caldwell, who summed up his final 
position in the words “The Brahui language, considered as 
« whole, seems to be derived from the same source as the 
Panjibi and Sindhi, but. it evidently contains a Dravidian 
element,” but the converse, first suggested by Lassen in the 
early days of the study of the language and reasserted by 


—— 
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Trumpp a quarter of a century ago. The Brahui language is 
sprung from the same source as the Dravidian language: 
group; it has freely absorbed the alien vocabulary of Persian, 
Baluchi, Sindhi and other neighbouring languages, but in 
spite of their inroads its grammatical system has preserved 
a sturdy existence. 


One word in conclusion. We can no longer argue with. 
the childlike faith of our forefathers from philology to 
ethnology, and assume without further ado that this race of 
Baluchistan, whose speech is akin to the languages of the 
Dravidian peoples of Southern India, is itself Dravidian ; 
that it is in fact the rearguard or the vanguard—according 
to the particuiar theory we may affect—of a Dravidian 
migration from North to South or from South to North. 
Such short cuts in ethnology are no longer open tous. The 
questions with which this essay opened, return to us at its 
close, but they return with deeper import. Who are these 
Brahuis, whose habitation is in Baluchistan, and_ whose 
language has to stretch beyond their utmost ken over so vast 
a tract of country and over so many alien languages before 
it can reach its own kin in the languages spoken by the 
strange peoples in the far-off South ? 


GRAMMAR. 


—_— 


SOUNDS. 


§1. Brahui is not only devoid of literature, it is never 
reduced to writing except as an artificial feat of skill, The 
great mass of the people who speak Brahui are in fact. illit- 
erate, and the few who can read and write have acquired 
these accomplishments through the medium of a foreign 
language, and have as yet made no real attempt to apply 
them to their mother tongue. 


—§2, There has accordingly been little hesitation in the 
selection of the Roman character for the recording of Brahui 
in this work. On general grounds its advantages are felt to 
outweigh any that might be offered by the only alternative, 
a modified Arabic character. The adoption of the latter 
leads almost inevitably to niceties of fancied orthography to 
which the Brahui has no counterpart in his speech ; it is, for 
instance, not easy to discard completely the distinction in 
obvious loan-words between _», © and Ye; “andl; o,), 
2 and 6’; — and G; ! and ¢—distinctions which are 
meaningless to the Brahui, who contents himself in each case 
with one uniform sound, s, ¢t, z,%,a. Moreover, apart from 
questions of artificiality, the Arabic character, overburdened 
though it may be with an elaborate system of diacritical signs, 
is incapable of representing the sounds in Brahui fully and 
without ambiguity, and proves at times definitely misleading. 
How real these objections are is writ large in the past history 
of the study of the language. 
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§3, The vowels with one exception go in pairs, short 
and long; as o is always long, it has been thought unneces- 
sary to burden it with a diacritical mark :— 

G, 65° 6, 6; 6,3; 0; 4H, d. 

They are sounded generally after the continental fashion, 
and the only sounds which have no precise equivalent in 
Eng'ish are é and o, which are pronounced purer than the 
nearest we possess to them. Practical examples afford the 
most convenient illustrations :— thus nan, we, is pronounced 
like the English ‘nun’; bak, mouths, like ‘bark’; bin-e, 
hunger (acc.) like ‘bean-y’; wé, to thee, like the German 
‘Ne-ger’ (not like ‘nay’); pin, name, like ‘pin’; din. 
hunger, like ‘bean’; hok, fingers, and pok, lost, like the 
German ‘ Hokuspokus’ (not like ‘hocus-pocus’); nuk, the 
roof of the mouth, like ‘nook’; s#, flesh, like ‘sue.’ 


It is hardly necessary to point out that the sounds 
recorded in the isolated words do not always retain their full 
value in the rapidity of ordinary conversation. Thus when 
several long vowels occur in succession there is a tendency 
to clip one or more: tufakite i-dn-ta pula, snatch the guns 
from them, where i-dn-ta stands for i-an-td. Again, a final 
short a is frequently almost entirely elided before a word 
beginning with a vowel or even with the aspirate:—kasas 
rahai-t' himpak (for rahai-ta himpak), no one goes near him. 
The power of the hardly perceptible sound that is left mav 
be conveniently represented by the apostrophe. 


§4, The vowels are occasionally nasalised, but chiefly in 
loan-words ; nasalisation is represented in this work by a cir- 
cumflex sign over the vowel :— pazda, fifteen; s@zda, sixteen ; 
sirdz,a lute. The nasalisation of a short vowel is somewhat 
rare: daz, dust. In the imitative word shirshiring, to neigh, 
there can often hardly be said to be 
at all. 


a true vowel sound 
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§5. In addition there are the diphthongs — 

ei; ab; Gi; au. 

The diphthong ei occurs in a few words only, but some 
of these are important, as for instance antei? why? It has 
no precise equivalent in English; thus Leik, grasses, is pro- 
nounced neither ‘bake’ nor ‘bike,’ but between the two, 
somewhat nearer the former. The diphthong ai, on the 
other hand, may be readily paralleled in English; thus aino, 
to-day, is pronounced like ‘I know’ (with a slight emphasis 
on ‘1’) ; maiz-tl, stage, like * mis-er.’ It is not to be confused 
with the heavier diphthong ad. which plays an important 
part as one of the suffixes of the locative. Thus putdaé, on 
the hair, is pionounced not like ‘ put I,’ but more like ‘ put 
aye,’ with the broadest pronunciation of ‘aye.’ The remain- 
ing diphthong aw is pronounced as in German; it has, for 
instance, the same sound in smaun, black, as in the German 
‘Maul.’ At the end of a word it is perhaps hardly a true 
diphthong; it approximates to av, into which it resolves 
before a suflix with an initial vowel: e.g., kulaw, message, 
kulavak, messages. 

§6. The consonants may be arranged according to the 
position they occupy in the mouth, trom the lips to the back 
of the throat ; it will be observed that the series overlap :— 

Labial. Dental. Lingual. Palatal. Guttural. 


P l ft ch k 
b ad d > gy 
ar kh 
gh 
s sh 
2 zh 
m un 4 
as hry 
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The majority of these sounds have their counterparts in 
English, and these it will suffice to illustrate by a few words 
in which they occur, their pronunciation being indicated by 
English words composed of the same sounds in brackets. In 
the case of sounds foreign to English a more detailed deserip- 
tion will be given. | 

ps pin (‘pin’), name; kap (‘cup’), half. 

bs buk (‘book’), a kiss; bas (‘bus’), enough. 

nev: mach (‘much’ slightly emphasised), date-palm ; 
hamp (‘hump’), load; dim (‘boom’), owl. 

w is neither the English bi-labial w nor the Jabio-dental v. 
Of the two it more nearly resembles the latter, but differs 
from it in that the lower lip is drawn slightly further in on 
to the upper teeth, and touches them more lightly ; there is 
@ little more pressure on the teeth when the consonant is 
preceded by a short vowel. 

f: fam (‘farm’), understand ; biltf (* belief’), pregnant. 
(The sound is never used initially in indigenous words.) 

€ is unknown to English, nor is it the true dental of 
Persia, which is formed by touching the tongue almost on 
the edge of the teeth. It is formed as in Italian by the con- 
tact of the tip of the tongue at the spot where the teeth 
issue from the gums, so as to touch both. 


ad is the sonant of ¢, and the remarks above apply 
equally to both. 

S$: sim (‘seam’), border; his -(‘ hiss’), ashes, 

zx: zu (‘Zoo’), quickly ; baz (‘ boose’), muzzle. 

f is the ordinary English ¢ (and therefore materially 
different from the cerebral ¢ in Hindustani): bi (‘boot’), 
boot ; /tm (‘teen’), tin—both these words are borrowed from 
Enghsh ; chit (‘ chit’), rope. 


ob alaney the English d :—dak (‘duck’), a out; 
dak (‘dark’), bald ; bad (‘bud’), a load. 

n: nan (‘nun’), we ; pin (‘pin’), name. 

1 is pronounced like initial / in English :—k (‘leak’), 
a line, Medially and finally it keeps its sound pure, and 
undergoes no modification as in English. There is thus a 
perceptible difference between bi, a bow, and ‘bill,’ between 
sil-e, to the skin, and ‘silly,’ and between halk, he seized, 
and ‘hulk.’ | 
gp is produced by the vibrations ‘of the tip of the 
tongue at the front of the hard palate, and the standard 
English pronunciation therefore supplies no exact parallel :— 
vikh-éb (German ‘rich-tig’), stirrup; mdr (German ‘ Mar- | 
mor,’ Hindustani ‘ mar’), son. 3 


sh: sha (‘Shah’), pour; mash (‘ mush’), hill. 

zh is pronounced as zie in Persian, and the 2(w) in the 
English word ‘azure.’ 

ch: chank (‘chunk’), a double handful; pichche 
(‘ pitchy ’), to the eye-gum. | 

7: jin (‘gin’), a Jinn; baj (‘budge’), back. 


li : is exceedingly hard to pronounce; it is a harsh 
aspirated cerebral formed by rolling back. the tip of the 
tongue against the edge of the roof of the palate, letting. 
the back of the tongue rest against the wall of the roots 
of the teeth, and emitting the sound with some force at 
both corners of the mouth; the force is occasionally, but 
not usually, greater at one corner than at the other. The 
common corruption of the sound among Indian foreigners, 
lf (using the Hindustani cerebral 4), is hopelessly wide of 
the mark. Though / offers itself readily as a symbol for 
the sound, it has been considered advisable fo adopt JA, 
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cumbrous though it is, to mark the harsh aspiration and the 
exceptional length of the sound. 


m is the obscure cerebral nasal of Sindhi and Pashtu 
(sometimes transliterated mr). It occurs chiefly in words 
borrowed from one or other of these languages, and its use 
generally points to Sindhi influence, under which it fre- 
quently displaces r especially when preceded by a nasalised 
vowel. 


7 is even more difficult for an Englishman to acquire 
than lh ; indeed among some Brahuis themselves a certain 
difficulty is experienced (§18). It is formed by the contact 
of the tip of the tongue far back on the palate, so as just 
to touch the soft palate. The Hindustani r, in which the 
contact is at a point considerably more forward, is a very 
imperfect approximation. 


y: ya (‘Ya-hoo, German ‘Ja,’ Persian, -Hindustani 
‘ya’), or. 

ke: kuk (‘cook’), flocks; chik (‘chick’), a pinch of some- 
thing. 

g is the same as the English hard g :—gud (‘ good’), 
after ; bag (‘bug’), a herd of camels. 


Kh is pronounced like the Arabic-Persian khe, i.e., 
like ch in German and in the Scotch word ‘loch’ :—thus 
kharab, bad, békh, root, are pronounced just as in Hindu- 
stani. 

gh is somewhat less guttural than the Arabic giain, 
and initially and medially is pronounced as in Hindustani :— 
thus gharib, poor, and laghar, lean, are pronounced like 
the same words in Hindustani, At the end of a word, as 
é.g., in shagh, pour, it is less heavy. 


Ki: though the aspirate at the beginning of a word 
which is sounded with emphasis is distinctly felt deep down 


¢ 


rr 


in the throat, in ordinary conversation it is often hardly 
perceptible, and even dropped altogether :—e.g., hata, ata, 
bring; Aés, és, he brought. The usage in fact is so uncertain 
that it is not always possible to determine whether the more 
correct form of a particular word contains an aspirate or not. | 

§'7. The consonant series might be made more complete 
by the inclusion of the aspirated sounds ph, bh, th, dh, 
etc., which are pronounced, due allowance being made for 
difference of pronunciation in the simple consonants, after 
the manner familiar from Hindustani. But though Brahui 
wavers for instance between phok and wok, lost, gone, 
and between bhdz and bdz, many, the simple forms in most 
cases are regarded as the more pure, and a frequent use 
of aspiration indicates contact with Sindhi and Eastern 
~ Baluchi. 


§8, Similarly each series might have been given its, 
proper nasal, each with an appropriate diacritical mark, but 
the result would have been a needless embarrassment to the 
practical student. Apart from the nasalised vowels (§4) 
the only nasals which have a separate individuality are the 
labial m, the lingual » and the borrowed cerebral ». The 
modifications which the nasal undergoes in combination with 
a following dental, palatal or guttural are natural and 
familiar, and can be at once deduced without the use of 
distinctive symbols. Thus, zank, lambing-season, rhymes 
with ‘bunk’; Jing, he heard, with ‘fing-(g)er’ (not of 
course with ‘king’); Jdnch, gird up thyself, with ‘lanch’ 
(i.e., lantch, not with ‘launch,’ #.e., Jansh); hanj, duck, with 
‘lunge.’ It is true English has no equivalents to -nt and 
-nd, which occur for instance in ant 7 what ? dand, joint, 
but this is simply because it does not happen to possess a 
semi-dental like Brahui. 


§9, Again, a place might perhaps have been found among 
the labials for s, but the sound only occurs in combination : 
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e.g., dwazda (cf. ‘dw-ell’), twelve, swar (cf. * sw-ard’), rider, 
gwan (cf. ‘Gu-elf’), the pistachio khanjak. It is, in fact, 
merely a convenient method of writing uw, and though the 
vowel sound is generally clipped as in English, it is not 
infrequently sounded in full :—e.g., duazda, suar, guan. 


$10. The Brahui has a marked fondness for doubled 
consonants preceded by a short vowel. Among the conson- 
ants most frequently doubled are ch, kh, t and 1, while the 
doubling of 2 and s is an important feature in the infinitive 
and past tenses respectively of a certain class of verbs. At 
the end of a word the doubling of a consonant is in most 
cases barely perceptible, though the sound may be slightly 
heavier than that of a single consonant. Hence with cer- 
tain important exceptions, chiefly among the verbs and 
adjectives, it is unnecessary to mark a final consonant as 
doubled, whereas care must be taken to reproduce an unmis- 
takable doubling in the body of a word :—e.g., kutte kulle 
huchchana randat mon tiss, he sent off all the flocks to follow 
the camel. In this connection it may be noted that the 
Brahui has no particular dislike for concurrent consonants, 
at any rate in’certain combinations :—e.g., guzhgh, lucerne 
roots, drassam, goats’ hair, arisk, persons, larza, trembling, 
mishkp, he may not rub. 


$11, The main accent, which is for the most part not 
particularly decisive—-only a short included vowei in a suffix 
heing entirely unaccented—falls ordinarily on the root of the 
word, though it is apt to he attracted to a syllable containing 
a long vowel or ending in a doubled consonant. In emphatic 
conversation, of course, the accent becomes definitely 
marked. : 


§12, Though hiatus is little felt except in certain combina- 
tions in which the copula is concerned, the declension of 
the noun affords an interesting example of the insertion of 


- 2 
* 
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a cuphonic yhain to prevent hiatus betwee a, short or tong 
and a or di (§§26, 36 d). Though this insertion is 
veniently termed euphonic, it will of course be eof 
that it is dictated not by the ear but by the vocal organs. 
But the practice is strangely lacking in uniformity: thus in 
the case of a monosyllabic noun ending in -a the insertion of 
ghain before the case suffixes -dn and -di is not permissible, 
though it is otherwise optional in the declension of nouns 
ending in -a or -@ (§36 d). A euphonic ghain crops up again 
in the adjective ($84). Before the copula there are in certain 
cases special devices to bridge the hiatus (§42). 


§13. There is a distinct tendency in Brahui towards 
‘harmonic sequence of yowels;’ that is to say, the vowels of 
a polysyllable are liable to become attracted into harmony 
with the last vowel. Thus khé‘lat, robe of honour, appears as 
khalat, Muhammad as Mahmad, manzil, stage, as mizil (or as 
maizil, which has been affected by the same tendency). 
But it is in the conjugation of the verb that this principle is 
most noticeable: thus kungusut, kungususut, I had eaten, 
are the common forms of the pluperfect as opposed to 
kungasut, kungasasut, which are the forms obviously indicated 
by the formation of the tense, and which are also in use 
(§§221, 222). In the third person singular, kungasas, no 
change is called for as the last vowel is the same as the vowel 
preceding it, and none is permissible. The secondary form of 
the past conditional (§209) offers another illustration of the 
same kind 


§14, Another phonetic principle, which operates however 
chiefly in loan-words, is metathesis, according to which the 
consonants in a word are apt to change places. The simplest 
examples are to be found in words borrowed from Persian : 
niam (for miyan), middle ; dalvat (for daulat), riches ; ruskhat 
(for rukhsat), dismissal ; bashkh (for bakhsh), portion; kulf 
(for qufl), key ; kilba (for gibla), west. 
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§15, A full consideration of the interchanges among the 
consonants lies outside the scope of this volume, but a few 
general remarks will perhaps be of interest. The inter- 
changes fall naturally into three main groups: (1) inter- 
changes which occur within the standard language itself, (2) 
interchanges in loan-words, and (3) dialectical interchanges. 


§16. One of the most remarkable consonantal inter- 
changes in Brahui itself is that between & and ¢, which plays 
for instance a very important part in the declension of the 
plural noun (§33). An interchange between d and r is 
illustrated by the declension of the demonstratives (§127), 
while the conjugation of the verb points to interchanges 
between 2, r, 8s, between lh, 1, s, and—in the negative— 
between p, f, v. A consonant sometimes undergoes change 
owing to its juxtaposition with another consonant. Thus, m 
changes to n before d: handa (for ham-da), this very; while 
n changes to m before b or p: kumbo, do you eat, kumpa, eat 
not, from kun-ing. Before a sibilant or a dental r may be 
optionally changed to r: harsing or harsing, to turn, larzing 
or larzing, to tremble, hartoma or hartoma, both, hardé or 
hardé, every day. ‘the occasional dropping of the aspirate 
has already been noticed (§6). It seems as if it were occa- 
sionally employed to mark a distinction of number. Thus one 
Brahui will say: hor, finger, ok, fingers; while a second 
will say the reverse : or, finger, hok, fingers. If both singular 
and plural occur in the same sentence, it is certainly idiomatic 
to distinguish them in this manner : chakhié na asi ore taréne, 
y@ kulle hote na? has the knife cut one of your fingers, or all 
of them > Ust, heart, plural hustak, and vice versa constitute 
another example of the kind. In the case of » and g there is 
a similar tendency to be dropped. The pluralisation of nouns 
ending in final -r (§29) and the conjugation of the so-called 
verbs in -» (§186) afford striking illustrations of this tendency 
in the former, In some instances it is indeed difficult to 
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determine from internal evidence whether a final -r is 
radical or not, e.g., ama? amar? how? The dropping of g 
is exemplified in the imperative plural and the prohibitive 
of the passive (§275) and in isolated words like giy or ir, all, 
gira or ird, some, hichgira or hichird, nothing. 


§1'7. It will be convenient to confine a brief review of 
consonantal interchanges in loan-words to the case of words 
borrowed from or through Persian. The more important varia- 
tions include changes from g to kh : rakht (from vag). time, 
akhador ? how much ? the last element being derived from 
qadr, quantity (§150); from final b to f: skaf (from shab), 
evening, sof (from sé), apple; from initial b to yw: gwazi 
(from baz7), play, gwar (from bar), breast; from r to /: 
shakal (from shaksr), sugar. The frequent nasalisation of 
long 4 is not without interest: Jaz (from baz), hawk; Lazil 
(from bdézi), upper arm; cha (from cia), tea. 


§18. As regards the numerous dialectical variations it is 
interesting to note that the Zagr Mengal finds the same 
difficulty in the pronunciation of the cerebral r as the 
Brahui child Jearning to talk, and like him gets over the 
difficulty by using r instead: ddaré for daré, here, daran for 
dayan, from this man. The Brahui child similarly does not 
readily master the difference between s and sh, and we find 
the same confusion in the Zahri variant ishto for isto, last 
night. The Langavs regularly corrupt gi into kh: eg., 
khalla for ghalla, grain. Again, the people of Zahri cannot 
pronounce an initial dental followed by r, and either drop it 
altogether or substitute the corresponding lingual : e.g., sakh 
or drakht for drakht, tree, rogh or drogh for drogh, lie, 
rakhkhing or trakhkhing for trakhkhing, to burst. A dialect- 
ical change from ¢ to ch, which is analogous to the inter- 
change of ¢ and & in the standard language (§16) occurs in 
the important Jhalawan variant chof, I will give, for the 


ordinary étof or tivol, and in the corresponding formations of 
D 


— 
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the same verb. The converse is found in the Zagr Mengal — 
tava (tidva) I understand, for chava. But regard being 
had to the negative of chd-ing, it seems not impossible 
that the older form of the root has been preserved in the 
dialect ($261). 


THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


Gender. 


§19. Gender in Brahui is not expressed by grammatical 
forms. Most cases in which a valid distinction of sex exists 
in the mind of the ordinary Brahui, are provided with 
different words for the masculine and feminine :— : 


pira  ‘ grandfather, balla grandmother. 
bava father, — lumma mother. 

mar son, masir daughter. 
alum brother. iy sister. 

malum father-in-law. halghuy mother-in-law. 
salum __ son-in-law, malkhuy daughter-in-law. 
kKhaspar brother-in-law, duskhich sister-in-law. 
mé slave-hoy. chokari slave-gir). 
khards bull, daggi cow. 

mat he-goat, het she-goat. 

lok he-camel, dachi she-camel. 


In cases of obvious necessity there are also separate words 
for the neuter gender. 


§20. The Persian device of prefixing nar, male, and 
mada, female, is practically confined to cases in which a 
distinction of sex has little or no value in the workaday 
life of the Brahui. Thus the Brahui has evolved no separate 
words for the masculine and feminine of khazm, deer, and 
on the few occasions when a distinction is called for he is 
content to employ the foreign compounds nar-ask, buck, 
mada-dsk, doe. Though the feminine of lagh, donkey, is 
expressed hy the Persian mada-khar (sometimes corrupted to 
macha-khar), the device is naturally scldom made use of in 


the case of domestic animals. 
p 2 
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§21. Apart from collective nouns like bddhir, herd of 
donkeys, gala, herd of horses, bag, herd of camels, garum, 
herd of cattle, kur, flock of sheep and goats, there are often 
separate words for the common gender: — bandagh, human 
being, including marina, man, zdifa, woman; hulli, horse, 
including narian, stallion, mddian, mare; mélh, sheep, in- 
eluding kkay, ram, mir, ewe; kuchak, dog, including naraz, 
he-dog, mind, bitch. 


Number. 

§22, There are two numbers, the singular and the plural ; 
there is no trace of a dual. The nominative singular is the 
sinple base; it may end in a consonant or consonants, in 
short a, a long vowel, or the diphthong et. Though several 
bases end in -au, a final aw is hardly a true diphthong (§5) 
and is treated for inflexional purposes as -av, to which it 
wpproximates in sound in this position. 


§23. The nominative plural is formed from the base by 
suffixing -k, which is euphonically strengthened in many 
instances to -dk, and—if the noun ends in a short a—to 
-ghak, a ghain being usually inserted to bridge the hiatus. 


§24, The formation of the plural is most conveniently 
discussed according to the ending of the base. In the case 
of nouns ending in a vowel the rules are simple and happily 
free from exceptions. The rules in the case of nouns ending 
in a consonant are more complicated and, apart from the 
inevitable exceptions, secondary forms are not uncommon. 


§25, (i) Nouns ending ina long vowel or in the diphthoug 
ei form the plural by suffixing -k :— 


ba mouth bak. 
Ura house urak. 
dé day dék. 


bé salt bék. 


dur 
hulli 
Kho 
taho 
di 
pu 
bei 
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tongue 
horse 
pot 
wind 
hand 
worm 
grass 


duik. 
hullik. 
khok. 
tahok. 
dik. 
pak. 
beik 


§26. (ii) Nouns ending in -a (no other short vowel is 
found at the end of a base) form the plural by suflixing -ak, 
usually with a ghain to prevent the hiatus :— 


lunma 


bava 
parr: 
hiurra 


mother 
father 
wing 
thunder 


lumma ghak. © 
bavaghak. 
parraghak. 
hirraghak, 


The ghain is occasionally omitted, and the final a is then 
all but elided before the plural suffix -ak. The barely per- 
ceptible sound may be conveniently represented by an apos- 
trophe : lumm ak, bav' ak. parr’ Gk, hirr’ak. 


§2'7, (iii) Nouns ending ina lingual (but not r, ef. §29), 
a nasal, a sibilant, -JA or +1, form the plural by suflixing 


-k s— 
pat 
hel 
bhad 
khal 
bil 
sil 
khan 
pin 
zan 
sum 
hatum 
kholum 


wood 
she-goat 
cavern 
stone 
bow 
skin 
eye 
name 
knee 
arrow 
head 
wheat 


patk. 
héth. 
bhadk. 
khalk. 
bitk. 
silk. 
khank. 
pink, 
zank. 
sumk. 
katumk. 
kholumk, 
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bamus nose bimusk. 
hia ashes hisk. 
rez hair-rope rézk. 
mish earth mishk. 
mash hill mashk. 
pish dwarf-palm pishk. 
buzh tangled hair bizhk. 
mazh a kind of grass = mazhk. 
télh scorpion télhk. 
mélh sheep meélhk. 
palh milk palhk. 
ay sister irk. 

01 calf rork. 


Nove (a).—The ordinary plural of masir, daughter, 1s 
masink ; the form masirk is rarely heard. The regular 
plural irk from ir, sister, is very occasionally displaced by 
ink. The plural of duzz, thief, is always duzzak, the apparent 
irregularity being no doubt due to the double consonant. 


Nore (4).—Secondary forms are not uncommon, especi- 
ally in the case of bases ending in -d :—kdréz, subterranean 
channel, karézk or karézak ; kutadm, nest, kutamk or kutamak ; 
eal, year, salk or salak ; bod, bor, louse, bodk or bodak, bork or 
borak ; bhad, cavern, bhadk or bhddak. Indeed, apart from 
the special cases: immediately following, the plural of many 
nouns in -d is preferably formed with -@k: e.g., kod, cave. 
kodak (kodk) ; pad, blunt sword, padak (padk). 


Nore (c).—Nouns ending in -¢ or -d preceded by a short 
vowel, form the plural by suffixing -ak :—- 


pul hair putak. 
chavat sandal chavattak. 
gu throat gultak. 
kad pit kaddak. 


pid stomach piddak. 


| a ee 
semi-diphthong 


lot 
nut 
wat (hust) 
gud 
lad 
rand 
mach 
huch 
han 
baj 
kuchak 
dhok 
lok 
prg 
funy 
sang 
lichchakh 
malakh 
tugh 
iragh 
lap 
kap 
trump 
eharab 


nied Yo 
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-ou, but excluding the 


thorn 
heart 


clothes 
grove 
track 
date-palu 
came] 
duck 
back 
dog 

clod 
he-camel 
bhusa 
hole. 
betrothal 
mud 
locust 
sleep 
bread 
handful 
half — 
drop of water 
wine 


labial (including the 
Se. ee ee aaron OE 
_ bag 


flour 


lotak. 


* nutak. 


pitak. . 
hustak  (ustak 
cf. §16). 


gudak. 


ladak. 
randak. 
mackehak. 
huchchak. 
hanjak. 
bajak. 
kuchakak. 
adhokak. - 
lokak. 
pugak. 
tungak. 


_sangak. 


lichchakhak. 
malakhak 
tughak. 
iraghak, 
lappak. 
kappak. 
trumpak. 
sharabak. 


Pe ee = 
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kumb pool kumbak. 
pif lung piffak. 
harvaf markhor harrafak. 
kulaw message kulavak. 
pishkau lock of hair pishkarak. 


Nove (a) —The doubling of the final ch, p, f of the base 
in some of the plurals will be noticed. ‘The same remarks 
apply as in the case of a final ¢ [§27, Note (c) fin.]. 


Nore (6). —Vavriants are not uncommon :—e.g., mukh, 
waist, mukhk (mukhak) ; likh, neck, likhk (likhak) ; tugh, 
sleep, tughk (lughak) ; baj, hack, bajk (bajak) ; muj, wist, 
mujk (mujak); pif, lung, piffik (pifk); sof. apple. sofak 
(sofk). The plural of khaf, ear, is an _ invariable 
exception, kha/k. 


Nove (c).— Especially to be noted are the plurals of nat, 
foot, khad, teat, which are formed by assimilating the final 
consonant with the plural particle -k: nak, teet, khak, teats. 
Before the copula or a suilix beginning with a vowel («f. §48, 
{ ont-note) the & is doubled. 


§29. (v; Nouns ending in -7 form the plural by dropping 
-r aud sullixing -k ; the quantity of the preceding vowel 
in the singular is preserved unchanged in the plwal, but it 
it is short the -& is doubled before the copula or a vowel :— 


nay’ soll mak. 

daghar land dayhak. 

bér pum bék. 

panér cheese panék., 

dir water dik. 

amir chieftain amik. 

or (hor) finger hok (ok, cf. §16). 
la ghor coward laghok. 

sur clay shak. 


angus grape any uk. 


A long form in -ak with the retention of -r- is not 
uncommon in the case of a loan-word: e.g., amirak for 
amik, sudarak, chiefs, for sardak. An indigenous noun 
is occasionally pluralised in this manner, but in the oblique 
cases rather than in the nominative: e.g., kasar, road, 
kasarak, Wut better kasak ; jammay, cloud, jammarak, but 
better jammak. A monosyllabic indigenous noun is rarely 
so pluralised, ‘f indeed, in pure Brahui, ever. 


§30. The plural of aré, person, arisk, might seem at first 
sight to stand alone. It is, however, clearly related to the 
curious plural formation in -dsh (if necessary, -gidsk) in the 
case of a proper name, which denotes, not a number of per- 
sons of that name, but the family or party of that person, 
ine‘uding properly the person himself. Thus, Baz Khandask 
means Baz Khan and his family, Mir Hamzaghask, Mir 
Hamza and his party. The same formation is even found 
in cases like filanaghask ($165), so-and-so and his lot, 
lummaghask, the mother and her people, bavaghask, rela- 
tions on the father’s side, plé/calask, the Political officer and 
his following. This formation may be termed the ‘ personal 
plural.’ 


§31. It is worth noting that the Brahui has appropriated 
the Pashtu patronymic ending -zai in the form -zed, using 
it with the same meaning as -ask: Ghulam Mahmadzei, 
Ghulam Muhammad and his family. Unlike -dsk, however, 
this ending is treated grammatically as a singular suffix 
($37). It is also commonly used as an ordinary tribal 


suliix. 


As ae 7 , 
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§32, The suffix -gal, which is frequently used in Baluchi 
to form the plural of animate objects, is sometimes employed 
in Brahui, especially in the dval (Arabic ahwal) or conven- 
tional interchange of news after the salutations are over, in 
which the words are more carefully chosen and the language 
generally more formal than in ordinary conversation. Com- 
mon examples of this formation are duzgal, thieves, buzgal, 
flock of goats, zahgal, flock of kids. Similarly the Rinds are 
called Ltindgal, and the Méngal tribe is apparently the tribe 
of the Mens, though the suffix is now inextricably incor- 
porated with the name itself. Like -zei, the suffix is treated 
as an ordinary singular (§37). 


‘The Declension. 


§33. The grammatical relations of the noun are shown 
agglutinatively by the suffixinmg of endings. These suffixcs 
are the same for both numbers except in the case of the 
genitive. But whereas they are added inthe singular to the 
nominative or crude form of the noun, they are added in 
the plural not to the nominative but to an oblique base : 
the plural ending -% is changed to -¢-, and except in the 
genitive and dative-accusative an inflexional increment -e- 
is also attached. 


$34, In the following summary of the sutlixes of the 
vases ordinarily recognised, the suffixes in the plural are 
conveniently shown in combination with the formative; the 
necessary modifications in the case of nouns whose plural 
ending is -dk or -ghak are obvious :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Genitive -na, of ohedi. 
Dative ' } 
Accusative é, to “bee. 
Ablative -an, from -te-an. 


Instramextal -wt, dy -teegi. 


Singular. 
-to, with 
-afi,in ~téli. 
WEE -di, on, towards = -te-dii. 

§35. Certain variations presently to be discussed 
notwithstanding, there is properly speaking but one 
declension. Example :— | 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. kharas, the bull, kharask, the bulls. 
Gen. kharasnd, of the bull, khardasté, of the bulls. 


Dat. - _ ¢ to the bull. : to the bulls. 
Ace. j Kharase) the bull, SA2748te 2 the bulls. 

Abl. khardsdn, from the bull, khardstedn, from the bulls. 
Inst. khardsat, by thebull, khardsteat, by the bulls. 
Conj. khardsto, with the bull, khardsteto, with the bulls. 
Loc. khardsati,in the bull, khardstéti, in the bulls. 
kharasai, on the bull, khardstedi, on the bulls, 

towards the bull. towards the bulls. 


§36, In the singular declension certain phonetic modi- 
tications take place according to the length or ending of 
the noun :— 

(a) In the case of a monosyllabic noun, whether end- 
ing in a vowel or a consonant, the genitive and 
conjunctive endings are not attached immedi- 
ately, but are linked to the crude noun by 
means of an incremental -a-: mdrand, of the 
son; marato, with the son; bd-and, of the mouth ; 
ba-ato, with the mouth. 

(6) A somewhat similar; modification may naturally 
take place when an awkward sequence of con- 
sonants would result from an exact adherence 
to the general rule: gidispana, of the span; 
kapotato, with the pigeon; the regular forms 
gidispna, kapotto, are, however, also in usé. 
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(c) In the case of nouns ending in a long vowel the 
initial vowel of the locative ending -a/7 is elided :-— 
urati, in the house ; ¢#béti, in the moon; hullétz, 
in the horse; khakhoti, in the crow; muraii, in 
the hare. If the noun is monosyllabic, the end- 
ing wavers between -¢2 and -ati, the preference 
being generally given to the former :— bats 
(bd-ati), in the mouth; déti (déatz), in the day ; 
ditt (daafz), in the hand. That the ending is, 
as a matter of fact, not -t7 but -ati, is abundantly 
proved not only by the case of nouns ending in 
a consonant, but by the lengthening of the form- 
ative increment -e- in the locative plural. 


(d) In the case of nouns, other than monosyllables, 
ending in -a or -d, a ghain may be optionally 
inserted before the ablative suffix and the locative 
suffix -di: lummaghdn, lumma-adn, from the 
mother ; lummaghdai, lumma-ai, on the mother ; 
urdghan, urd-an, from the house; wraghdé, 
urd-di, on the house Curiously enough the 
hiatus is never bridged in the standard language 
in the case of monosyllables: bd-du, from the 
mouth ; bd-di, on the mouth. Nor is it felt in 
the case of any other vowel than a, short or long. 


(e) As already noted under the plural [§27, Note (c), 
ete.], certain consonants, notably ¢, d, ch and p, 
preceded by a short vowel, are usually doubled 
when followed by a suffix with an initial vowel 
or diphthong: Jat, stick, latte, lattato; puch, 
clothes, puchchan, puchchati. 


§3'7. As regards the declension in the plural, little need 
be said. Due allowance being made forthe different forms 
of the nominative plural, it is of one uniform type. Thus 
bak, mouths, bata, bate, hatedn, etc.; lwnmaghak (lum ak), 


- a 


khakhatta. The oblique cases of the ‘ personal plural’ are 
regular: arisk, persons, arista; Baz Khanask, Baz Khan 
and his family, Baz Khandsta. The ending -zei on the 
other hand is treated like a singular: Ghulam Mahmadzei, 
Ghulam Muhammad and his party, Ghulam Mahmadzeina. 
And the same is the case with the suffix -gal: duzyal, 
. thieves, duzgalnda. 


§38. ‘There are a few dialectical variants common enough 
to deserve note though not imitation. The locative suffix 
-ai sometimesa ppears in Jhalawan as -é: khardsd, on the 
bull, for kharasai. Another Jhalawan tendency is to drop 
the incremental -e- in the plural: kharastan, from the bulls, 
for khardstedn ; kharastdi, on the bulls, for kharasteadi. In 
Sarawan the dative-accusative suffix is sometimes added in 
the plural directly to the nominative plural: kharaske, to 
the bulls, for khardste, while an even more abnormal form 
kharasko may occasionally be heard. 


Supplementary Cases. 


§39. The declension has to be further supplemented by 
the sulfixes -ki (-aki), for, for the sake of ; -is, -isk, -ik, 
at the place of, in the vicinity of, in the possession of ; 
-iska, -ika, up to. For these, like the suffixes of the 
traditional cases, are added to the nominative in the singular, 
and to the oblique base in the plural. 


§40, With -k (-aki) is formed a case partaking of the 
nature of a dative. The choice between the two forms in 
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the singular depends on the same principle as operates in 
the case of the genitive and conjunctive suffixes (§36, «). 
That is to say, unless the noun is monosyllabic, the short 
form is used: khardski, for (the sake of) the bull; wraki, for 
the house; maraki, for the son; bd-aki, for the mouth. In 
the plural, however, the long form is invariably employed, 
the inflexional increment being lengthened to -é- : 
kharastéki, for the bulls; uratéki, for the houses; matéks, 
for the boys; batéki, for the mouths. 


§41, The remaining suffixes are primarily locative in 
character. The forms -ik, -tkd, are not used in the noun 
singular except in combination with the indefinite article ; 
in the plural, however, they are quite common. Both with 
the indefinite article and in the plural phonetic considera- 
tions have given these forms the preference over the 
ordinary -/sk, -iska: in the former there has been an 
unconscious desire to avoid a repetition of the sibilant, in 
the latter a natural tendency towards brevity; in both 
cases the suffix is fused with the preceding vowel and 
appears as -ék, -éka. Examples: sardaris, sardarisk, at the 
house of the chief, in the chief’s possession ; jaga-asék, at 
i certain place ; masinte-is, masinte-isk, masinték, with the 
daughters, ete. ; drakhtiska, up to the tree ; drakhtaséka, up 
to a certain tree ; tlumtéska, ilumtéka, up to the brothers. 
The Persian preposition ¢@ frequently precedes a noun with 
the suffix -iska; in the case of the suffix -tkd, its use is 
somewhat less common: ta détikkiska, wp to daybreak ; ta 
mashtéka, up to the hills. 


§42. Certain of the case-suflixes take on a final consonant 
for phonetic reasons when they are immediately followed by 
the present affirmative of the substantive verb. The suffixes 
so affected are -/o, -ki, -iska, -ika, which take on -n, and -di. 
which takes on -/: halli dasa kana maraton e, the horse 
is now with my son; gird-as ki ni much karénus. kul na 


dumkin e, all that you have collected is for the sake of your 
brother ; mullanaé zor masitiskan e, the power of the mullah 


ba 


reaches as far as the mosque (and should reach no further— _ 


a common saying) ; kand dagharna had é mashtékan e, the 
boundary of my land goes up to those hills; ghalland mon 
nuskhalait e, the face of the corn is turned to the mill 
(a proverb somewhat similar to ‘like turns to like’). ‘The 
suffix -isk, apparently by analogy, is sometimes strengthened 
to -iskin: kana kat kul kand mariskin e, all my winnings 
are with my son. 

§43. With the exception of -isk, which ending as it does 
in a consonant stands clearly on a different footing, all these 
- suffixes are necessarily modified in this manner when they 
immediately precede the present affirmative of the auxiliary 
verb. Before other parts of the substantive verb the modi- 
fication is optional: kanton (kanto) aff, it’s not with me. 
[f the following word begins in a vowel, the modified form 


> 
is not uncommon: kana banningiskan ad ka, wait for my 


coming. Otherwise the modification rarely takes place: 
kana maraton tilh. sit with my son; and in the case of -di 
perhaps never. 


The Use of the Plural. 


844, After all the rules for the formation of the plural 
(§23 seq.), it is somewhat disconcerting to find that the 
Brahui often dispenses with the noun plural, and leaves 
his plural meaning to be gathered from the context. He 
shows, in fact, a distinct tendency to avoid the plural if 
the singular will answer his purpose. 

§45, The noun qualified by a cardinal number affords an 
excellent illustration of these remarks, As the number is 
already defined by the cardinal, the noun is left in the 
singular: asi, ira, musi bandagh, one, two, three men (§97). 
To pluralise the noun in such cases is not simply considered 
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superfluous; it would he absolutely incorrect, As regards 
the number of the verb governed by a noun thus qualified 
by a cardinal, the practice is not uniform; the verb is, how- 
ever, generally pluralised unless the subject is regarded not 
as a Collection ‘of individuals but as a whole: dah bandagh 
dasa sari o, ten men are now present; hand ira mar bassuno, 
my two sons have come; kane dahas huch bakar e, 1 want 
a string of ten camels or so; nanedn bist bandagh aino bass, 
yazda pagga baréra, a party of twenty of us came to-day, 
eleven others will come to-morrow. 


§46, The same remarks apply generally to nouns quali- 
fied by indefinite pronouns like af? how many? (§152), 
mana, some (§153), baz, many ($162), which indicate the 
number sufficiently to allow the noun to be left unplura’ised. 
The governed verb, on the other hand, is regularly placed in 
the plural: af landagh bassuno? how many men_ have 
come? baz huch laskuno, many camels have died: mana 
swar mon tiss, he sent off some riders. 


§477, Even though the noun is not qualified in this 
manner, it is frequently left in the singular if the expression 
is indefinite and there is no room for misapprehension : nem 
jwano varnad wre, you are excellent young fellows; hand 
shahrati bandagh baz e, inhabitants in my village there are 
plenty; da rasto hit affas, these are not true words. The 
last example also affords an illustration of the not wicommon 
use of a singular demonstrative with plural meaning as the 
subject of the sentence (§130). 


§48. To avoid the plural some use is made of a jingling 
repetition of the singular noun: hul/i mulli, horses, dish 
mish, donkeys, wd murda, houses. This device denotes a 
plural of a somewhat vague character, which may often be 
rendered by phrases like ‘horses of sorts,’ ‘donkeys, ete.,’ 


‘house and home’: fénd zaifu maifae uriahan kashshibo 


:' a 


So si 


ns Bin _ y .* a 


: lO Rs 2 6b your womenfolk out ‘of the h tin ,* 


as the guests are coming; nand kur mure muchchdi mashan 
mirdano, they have driven our flocks and all right off the hill ; 
téna puch muchche much ka darak, gather up your clothes 
and the rest of your belongings and take them away. Used 
as the subject of the sentence such phrases, though singular 
in form, govern a plural verb: bish mish kul gum massur, 
all the donkeys and the rest of them went astray. In the 
cases of mai, boy, mé, slave, this type of phrase takes the 
peculiar forms mdr-matoi, mé-o-mad: mar-mator much 
massur, mulke bélar, the lads and youths banded together 
and ravaged the fields; mé-o-mude pa ki hullita gére karrir, 
tell the slaves and all to clean out the horse-stalls. 

§49, These remarks must not be taken to imply that the 
use of the plural is at all uncommon. On the contrary the 
plural is always employed if there would otherwise be any 
chance of ambiguity. Thus, if there is no indefiniteness in 
the expression, a noun used with plural meaning is neces- 
sarily placed in the plural, unless it is qualified by some 
word indicating plural number such as those illustrated 
above. Indeed, even a noun qualified by a numeral is in- 
variably pluralised when the numeral is in the definite or 
absolute form (§98): hamé bistanga bandaghak bassuno, all 
those twenty men have come; handa irattanga mak pésh 
tammar, both these two lads came forth. In such cases the 
noun apparently owes its plural suilix to the fact that the 
qualifying numeral is regarded by virtue of its attributive 
ending not as a numeral but as an adjective. 

$50, Some nouns, indeed, denoting liquids and the like, 
are frequently used in the plural when the singular is 


1 To avoid misapprehension in this and many examples to follow refer- 
ence may be made to §333. Words immediately precediug a verb in the 
present-future or imperfect usually take on & final -a. One result of the 
addition of this suffix may be the doubling of a final consonant [ef. 27 


Note (c), etc.] ‘ 


= {-" ae 


Ui be la 
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required by the logic of English grammar : ditak, blood (not 
necessarily drops of blood), dzk, water, palhk, milk, mishk, 
earth, kholumk, wheat, and so forth:—da khavana dik 
chutlano hindno, the water of this mashak has all leaked 
away ; zaghmand lagyingto ditak-ta chat halkur, as the sword 
struck him his blood spurtled out. Speaking generally, 
the singular is confined to the abstract or indefinite use 
of such words: baghaire diran bandagh zinda mafak, man 
can’t live without water; da h3t baz palh-a étik ? docs this 
goat give much milk ? kholumnda iragh sd-anadyan hanén e, 
wheaten bread is sweeter than barley-bread. ) 


The Use of the Cases. 


§51, With regard to the cases in general, it is to be noted 
that if two or more nouns are coupled together in the same 
grammatical relation, the case-ending need only be affixed to 
the last noun, the preceding noun or nouns being left in the 


crude nominative form: 2 sarddar o naiban harrifél, o javab. 


titavas, I enquired of the chief and the deputy, but they 
vouchsafed me no answer; char dik danku hilarna hésura 
ona nihariki, they were bringing four balls of parched grain 
and dates for his breakfast; 7 Shér Mahmad, Baz Khan, 
Ghulam Rasil, Fakir Mahmad, kulle batingat, I sammoned 
Sher Muhammadl, etc., all of them. 


§52. The Nominative requires no special note. Passing 
reference may be made to the occasional use of the simple 
base absolutely : nat shapad bass, he came barefooted ; katum 
pash déat chirréngaka, he was wandering about, head bare to 
the sun; tufak duti salok ass, he stood gun in hand; zaghm 
baddai dudéngaka, he was running sword on shoulder. 


§53. The Vocative is the same as the nominative: 
mardaka muskota hitate giram kappa, fellow, forget not the 
words of the men of old. It is commonly prefixed by é oro: 
é niart numa khalk ararék e? lady, where is your village ? 


= 


_— aie A?) 


—_—_ » ca 
® - ny 
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o kKhudand bandagh né ant masswne? poor creature, what 
has happened to you? In prayers and invocations the prefix 
used is yd: ya Khuda kane maizilai raséf, bring me, oh 
God, to my journey’s end; y@ paighumbar khudand kana 
due halés, oh prophet of God, take me by the hand; ya pir 


_ kane da baldghan rakkis, deliver me, oh saint, from this 


calamity. In a few cases a special word is employed in the 
vocative: baba ardng kdsa ? father, where are you going? 
uré dangi barak, friend, come here. The word uré (aré) is 
also used as a vocative prefix : uré mar, bash ma, my lad, get 
up. It is worth mentioning that a son is ordinarily addressed 
by his parents as bava, father, and a daughter as Jumma or 
a, mother, or even as balla, grandmother. The wife if she 
has children is addressed by her husband as the mother of 
the eldest child, otherwise by her name. The wife never 
addresses her husband by name; he is called the father of 
so-and-so, if there's a child, otherwise Khwaja, master. 


§54, The Genitive—The most interesting idiom connected 
with the genitive is its use as an independent dcclinable 
substantive. The possessive pronoun is treated in exactly 
the same way (§146), and the usage points unmistakably to 
an intimate relationship between the genitive and the adjec- 
tive in its definite form (cf. §89). The declension presents 
certain peculiar features, on which some light is thrown by 
the declension of the demonstrative pronoun (§127). Tho 
following is the declension of a typical example, #/wmnd, lit. 
of the brother, the brother’s, that which belongs to, or is 
connected with the brother :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. slumna tlumnak, 
Gen. ilumnana tlumnata. 
Dat. : u 4 
Apo. i ilumnae aii mnate. 
Abl. alumnaran (ilumnd-an) itumnatean. 
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Singular. Plural. 
Inst. ilumnarat (ilumna-at) ilumnateat 
Conj. tlumnato (ilumnarto) ilumnateto. 
tau, { ilumnati dlumnateti ; 
tlumnayat (tlwmnd-at) tlum. 


The remaining suffixes are similarly attached :—ilwmnaki 
(ilumnarki), for the brother’s; tlumndris, at the brother’s. 
The plural may be optionally formed after the model of the 
demonstratives: -fk, -fta, -fte, -ftean, ete. A possessive or 
genitive noun may be similarly formed from a genitive 
plural, e.g., ilumtda, the brothers’; the declension is on the 
same lines, except that there are no optional forms in 
the plural, which is regular throughout: tlumtak, tlumtata, 
ilumtate, tlumtatean, etc. 


§55. The use of the genitive noun is not unlike the 
English idiom: kana hulli batane, kanad ilwmnad bassune, 
my horse hasn’t come but my brother’s has; da zaghmana 
ba kunt e, kand maranana téz e, the edge of this sword is 
blunt, but that of my son’s is sharp; nand ispust salisune, 
sardarnayan baz duzzano, our lucerne has been left standing, 
but they’ve stolen a good deal from the chief’s; da lashshito 
ritipa, Baz Khannarto rita, don’t reap with this sickle, reap 
with Baz Khan’s; kand urali aff, ténd ilumnati maroe, as 
he’s not in my house, he’s probably in his brother’s; nana 
hulliteat swar mabo, é bandaghatdtedi swar mafabo, ride on 
our horses instead of riding on the ones belonging to those 
fellows; da huch laghar e, kand bavanadfk pazzor o, this 
camei is skinny, but my father’s are fat; Zahrita mdle 
Khalpa, Sumaldayitde araré ki khanis chads ki na& e, don’t lift 
cattle belonging to the Zahris, wherever you see cattle belong- 
ing to the Sumalaris, treat it as your own; ténd hullite 


darak, kana tlumtdte illé, take your own horses and leave 
those belonging to my brothers, 


arate definitely peg and Sitesi in which this is 
not the case are very rare: khallingnde kappa, pén ama ki 
ni-a pasa, nan-a kéna, leave thrashing out of the question, 
and we'll do anything else as you suggest. In the examples 
that follow the genitive stands on a different footing ; it is 

used elliptically, or it would perhaps be more correct to say 
it is governed by the verb and denotes the object in a some- 
what vague manner: /énd ilumnd bingunut ki daun khafa uf, 
it’s because I’ve heard of my brother that I’m so grieved; 
sardarna bing, khushamadiki-tu pésh tamma, he heard of 
the chief and went out to pay his respects to him; nané 
narvingna kase papés, don’t breathe a word of our flight to 
any one; z bassunut ki ténd bévand najorinad néan harrifiv, 
I’ve come to ask you about my father’s illness. 


§5'7, The Dative combined with the auxiliary is one 
means of supplying the place of the missing verb ‘to have’ : 
kane ira khards aré, I’ve a couple of bullocks. It is used of 
the agent with the verbal noun of obligation (ef. §324) : 
sarkare sardateat rajak much karifoz o, the tribesmen are 
to he collected by Government through the chiefs. It 
appears to have a terminative force when used with certain 
verbs which can hardly be regarded as transitive: 7 khane 
raséngat, | came up to the Khan; shahre khurk karé narra, 
when he got near to the town he ran off. 


§58, The Dative of Interest, as the case formed with 
the suffix -/i (-aki) may conveniently he called, denotes 
primarily the person or object for the sake of which some- 
thing is done: i ténd bavaki di daghare dasét, I sowed this 
land for my father; khuddand pinaki nane illé, for God’s 
name’s sake let us go. It may thus be used to denote pur- 
pose: shahrand pulingki hinane, he’s gone to sack the village. 
Other extensions in its use follow naturally: e.g., sélhaki 
Kachchiai-a kana, we go to Kachhi for the winter. 


» 
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§59, The Accusative—As in Baluchi, Persian and other 
languages, the direct object is not necessarily put in the 
accusative. It may either be represented by the crude base | 
which is the same as the nominative, or be put in the case 
which the accusative shares in common with the dative. 
The general rules which govern the choice between the two 
are much the same as in other languages. 


§60. If the object is unemphasised and there is no room 
for ambiguity, it remains uninflected : div hata, bring water ; 
and the same is the casc if it is qualified by tbe indefinite 
article or a nuneral: ast bandaghas kasfén, we killed a 
man; ira bandagh rahi kék, he sends off two men; musi 
hulli sauda karét, I sold three horses. 


§61, On the other hand, the object is naturally put into 
the accusative, if there is any danger of object being 
mistaken for subject, as in the proverb khoe khakhar, 
bandaghe hit, as fire boils a pot, so words stir up a man. 
More especially is this the case when reference is made to 
rational objects: shwdn duzze halk, the shepherd caught the 
thicf; duzz shwane halk, the thief caught the shepherd, 
Again, if the object is defined, as for instance by an adjective 
in the definite form (§84), by a determinate numeral (§98) 
or by a demonstrative or possessive pronoun, the accusative 
is necessarily used: chunakka mare mon éte, send out the 
young lal; da shahre illd, he left this village; (éndé musi 
nuchche sauda karét, 1 sold my three camels; musittanya 
drakhtate gudda, he felled all the three trees. 


§62, The Ablative denotes primarily motion from: ¢éng 
wraghin pésh tammd, he came forth from his house; 
tughan bash massut, | awoke from sleep. Various uses are 
derived from this fundamental meaning. It is used in a 
quasi-instrumental sense: huch iraghdn hampok ass, the 
cancel was loaded with food. It is even used of the agent 
with verbs of passive significance: nz dad davae khalas 
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karak, sarkdrén mafak, do you decide this case, it can’t be 
decided by Government. As in many other languages, it 
ekes out the comparison of adjectives (§§92, 93): pid ba-dn 
shéf e, the belly is lower than the mouth (a wise saw directed 
against over-eating). Analogous is its use in cases like the 
following: narringan jang-a karésa, jwan ass, twere better 
you had fought instead of running away. With certain 
verbs the object is put naturally in the ablative: hanjdata 
vallaran lifakas khalkus, rad mass ya bél ? you fired a shot 
at the flock of ducks, did your shot miss or hit? léud 
lummaghdn harvifé, she asked her mother. The ablative is 
sometimes used adverbially of time: dédén hinds, they went 
by day. Its use with postpositions and prepositions (§352) 
will be illustrated separately. 


§63. The Instrumental denotes primarily the instrument 
with which an act is done: lut/al khalhkus-ta? did you 
beat him with the stick ? da chukke dial halkut, I caught 
this bird with my hand. Henee follows its use to express 
the agent : hand tlumat toning-a mafak, lie can’t be stopped 
by my brother. It often expresses the manner in which 
something is done, thus taking the place of an adverb: ba 
khaira/, come in peace, welcome (the usual salutation) ; 
kana kulavate ode jwaniat pas, please give him my messages 
properly ; handa daulat ki ni karém-a kesa pén kas kanning-a 
kappak, no one can do work in this way you do. By a 
natural transition it may denote the way by which one goes : 
handa jangalal pat karisa hinaka, he was going by this wood 
picking up sticks ; lashkar da hasaral-a barék, the army 
will come by this road ; dahan hindu kuchaghateal mashteat 
jalteat, from here we went. by valleys, hills and torrents ; 
ehukkana vallaras nana katumat gidarénga, a flock of birds 
passed over our head 


&64, The Conjunctive expresses primarily companion- 
ship: i ua marato Mastungai-« kava, V1 go with your son 
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to Mastung. From this primary meaning arise three main 
secondary uses. The case may denote that something is in 
the possession of somebody: kana tafak na ilumton e, my 
gun is with your brother; that an act is performed by means 
of something: lattato khalkut-ta, zaghmato khaltavat-ta, 
I struck him with the stick, not with the sword; or that one 
act accompanies another: ond tavarto nan raséngan, as he 
shouted we arrived; kana banningto urde tlld, pésh tamma, 
at my coming he left the house and ran out. A particular 
case of the last use is the use of the suffix with reference 
to time: sobato bash mass, he got up at dawn; shamato 
baréva, I'll. come in the evening. To be noted is the 
idiom in a case like sardar néton e, the chief’s speaking 
to you. 


§65. The locative in -4t2 denotes primarily rest in, or 


motion into a place: kand shahrati tilik, he lives in my 


village; urati péhat, I went into the house. The locative 
of the infinitive noun affords two important special cases 
of this use ; coupled with the auxiliary it forms the so-called 
tenses of actuality (§188): vakhtas ki i hit kanningati ut, 
ni niam tammipa, don’t interrupt when I’m speaking; 
coupled with the finite tenses of tamming, to fall, it forms 
inceptive compound verbs (§299): hoghingati tamma, lit. she 
fell into weeping, she fell a-weeping, she began to weep. 
The suffix may also have a terminative force: kand tufak 
katumati-ta laggad, my shot hit him on the head; ona 
likhat? chiringas tafok ass, there was a bell tied to its 
neck, 


§66, The locative in -@é denotes primarily motion to, or 
towards : 7 dasa Kalatai-a kava, ’1l now go to Kalat ; kana 
uraghai ba, come towards my house. Its secondary mean- 
ing is motion on to, or rest on: ode dagharaé bitét, I flung 
him on the ground ; kaf{ai-a khachik, he lies on the bed- 
stead. The special case of the infinitive noun is interesting ; 
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i ode narringdi khanat, I saw him on the point of running 
off. There are several natural extensions of usec which 


require no particular comment. 
$67. The locatives in -¢s, -isk, -ik denote primarily rest 


in, or in the vicinity of: shwdadn hamo mashis maroe, the 
shepherd will probably be about that hill; kure handa 
dinisk khanos, you'll probably find the flock at this well; 
muri hamé drakhiaték gum mass, the hare disappeared in 
the neighbourhood of those trees. They have not infre- 
quently a terminative force: né sardarisk zartr-a déva, 
Pll certainly take you to the chief (or to the chief’s 
place); asi jangalasék bass, he came upon a jungle. Closely 
allied is their use to denote in possession of: Baz Khanis 
énakho kholwm aff, there’s no wheat in Baz Khan’s posses- 
sion this year; mnanedn ast bandaghaséh tufak aré, a 
certain one amongst us has the gun with him; da khalkana 
bandaghaték bish kharas baz e, there are plenty of donkeys 
and oxen in the possession of the men of this village. 


§68. The locatives in -iskd, -ika, both of which may be 
preceded by ¢a, denote motion up to, as far as: daka 
Nastungiska shazda koh e, from here to Mastung is sixteen 
kos; na@ pin o marram murriska hindne, your name and 
fame have travelled to distant lands; néan ta bamusiska 
rasénganut, I’m sick of the sight of you (a common expres- 
sion, meaning literally I have arrived from you to my 
nose, you’ve become an offence to my nostrils); da hirre 
huchchatéka raséf, take this camel-colt up to the camels; 
ta é mashtéha hin, zi harséng, go as far as those hills 
and return quickly. The use of these suffixes is extended 
naturally to time: (dé td sdliska o jahan suritau, for two 
years he never moved from the spot. 
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§69. In most languages the article is one of the last 
parts of speech to be evolved, and it is not surprising that 
the definiteness or indefiniteness of the Brahui noun has 
often to be gathered from the context. Definite article 
there is none; but the existence of an indefinite article, and 
the possibility of expressing definiteness and indefiniteness 
in the attributive adjective (§80) go far to hide the deficiency. 
If the absence of a definite article would otherwise make 
itself seriously felt, recourse is naturally had to the 
demonstratives (§14%5). Of these dda (handd), this, and é 
(hamé), that, are never wholly divested of their demonstrative 
meaning, and the colourless o (hamo) is gencrally pressed 
into service. 


§70. The indefinite article -as is derived of course from 
the first numeral (§95). Like the Persian indefinite article 
-2, which has a similar derivation, it is attached to the end 
of the noun. More often perhaps than not the noun is at 
the same time preceded by the numeral adjective asi. A 
difference in meaning hetween these two forms of the 
indefinite article is hardly perceptible. Although the 
Brahui, with his choice for instance of bandaghas and 
ast bandaghas, is seemingly able to convey the nicer shades 
of meaning lying between ‘one man’ and ‘a man’ which 
other languages express by means of intonation, such a 
distinction, if any there be, is too elusive to be reduced to 
rule. 


— 


fr “1, The noun with both forms of the indent stile 


is declinable throughout the singular :— 
Nom. (asi) — bandaghas, a man. 
Gen. (ast) banda ghaséna. 
her} (asi) banda phase. 
Abl. (asi) banda ghasean. 
Inst. (ast) banda ghaseat. 
Conj. (ast) banda ghaséto. 
Loc. (ast) banda ghaséti. 
(ast) bandaghaseai. 

There are the usual supplementary cases : Scwdnniveltd ; 
bandaghase-is, bandaghasésk, bandaghasék ; bandaghaséka, 
bandaghaséska. The declension has apparently been subject 
to two opposing influences. On the one hand it seems 
clearly based not on as but on ase, which was probably the 
original form, and which even now obtains in the special 
case noted below. At the same time the lengthening of the 
included vowel in the genitive and conjunctive, which is 
obviously due to coalescence with the initial vowel of the 
endings -an4d, -ato, appears to indicate that the base is still 
felt to be monosyllabic (§36 a). 


§72. If the indefinite article is immediately followed by 
the first or second person singular of the present tense of the 
aflirmative substantive verb, it invariably takes the form -ase : 
i Brahiiase ut, lama Brahui; ni Brahdiase us, thou art a 
Brahui. In the third person the ordinary form is apparently 
reverted to: o Brahuias e, he is a Brahui; it may, however, 
be noted here that though it is convenient to write the 
copula separately, it is sounded in very close connection 
with the preceding word (§251). Before other parts of the 
substantive verb the ordinary form is used: @ Brahiias 
affat, I’m no Brahui; t Brahutias assuf, drogh-a patavata, 
I was a Brahui and wouldn’t have lied. 
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§73. The indiscriminate use of the indefinite article 
whether preceded or not by the numeral adjective may best 
be illustrated by a few connected sentences: @ daro asi 
bandaghaséto Kalatai hinadt; éré ura-asétt peéhan, tusun ; 
tilingto nanki iraghas bisér, hésur; iraghe haméré ast 
katlaseai tikhar, yesterday I went to Kalat with a man; 
there we entered into a house and sat down; as we sat there 
they baked us a cake and brought it, and placed it on 
a bedstead. 


S74. Besides serving as an indefinite article proper, this 
enclitic -as performs seycral other functions. It may express 
indefiniteness in the plural: mana déasean gud hareénga, 
he returned some few days latcr. With this meaning it is 
frequently attached to numerals ($105): hkazhda ya bistas 
hulli kane bakar e, 1 want eighteen or twenty horses or so ; 
or to a noun qualified by a numeral: numa char déaséna 
guaran maré, it may afford you a living for about four days. 
It is attached appropriately enough to several indefinite 
pronouns (§153, seq.), aud* gives peculiar but explicable 
point to dér? who ¥ (§137), avé? what ? (§141). But when 
-as is found serving to particuarise the antecedent of a 
relative sentence (§427), the question suggests itself whether 
-as in this connection is not something essentially different 
trom the indefinite article, vet the restrictions in its use 
with the antecedent are significant. 


§75. It the numeral asi qualifies a noun to which the 
enclitic -as is not attached, it has in the ordinary cowrse the 
definite sense of fone.” But just as we can still say in 
English ‘it happened one day,’ ‘I went out one afternoon,’ 
so in Brahui the adjective of the first cardinal is sometimes 
used with the force of the indefinite article : ode asi de khana/ 
ht da kasarat-a hinaka, | saw him one day as he was roing 
along this road. : 
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thar et : 
eal, ren i ant igeftibns Sagpedss 1k 
i rough. | —tift . pough, -" 
: hak ‘smooth. | trund fierce, #60 
— birr wild. kor _ abundant. 
burz —_—high. shéf low. 

(burz) aa | % 
gwand short. kub humpbacked. 
tunt without hands. mand without feet, lame. 
shal crippled. chot crooked. 
chat destroyed. chatt lazy, good-for- 

| nothing. 
dad hard. buss dusty. 
nambh moist. daml deep (ot water), 
‘i sul thin (of liquids). matt thick (of liquids). 
- tar shut (of cyes pist open (of eyes or 
. or mouth). mouth). 
5 must shut. buj closed (of bottles, 
etc.). 


pok lost, fruitless. gat busy, confined. 


1Jn Arabic sharr means of course ‘evil’; hence the Persian taunt : 
incht qaum ist, khair-i-shin sharr ast, what a race, evil with them is equi- 


valent to good ! 
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77. The commonest adjectival ending is -wn or -kun 
(with -gun after m) : 


balun _ big. murghun long. 
piskun new mutkun old. 

barun dry palun wet. 

basun _hot. bissun cooked, ripe. 
uskkun slender. hilun thick. 
khulkun soft. pagun dense. 
bingun hungry. musun upside down. 
piun white. maun black. 
kKhisun red. kharrun green. 


pushkun yellow. 


Other important endings are — -én : kubén, heavy, pudén, 
cold, hanén, sweet, kharén, bitter; -ak: chunak, small, tanck, 
thin, subak (Persian subuk), light, pattak, short of stature ; 
-ar: sabbar, strong, nibbar, weak, mandar, short of stature ; 
and -or: pazzor, fat, nizzor, weak, laghor, cowardly. 


§78. In the predicate the adjective retains its simple 
form ; it is indeclinable and affected neither by the gender 
nor by the number of the word to which it relates: dda 
zaifaghak ushkun o, these women are slender; hamo 
daggite birr kappa, don’t make those cows wild. 


§79, The attributive adjective plays a comparatively small 
part in the language. The union of noun and adjective into a 
grammatical whole involves a certain complexity of thought, 
to which the Brahui is not always equal. Even such a 
simple idea for instance as ‘a poor man said to his old mother ’ 
would naturally evolve itself in the Brahui mind step by 
step: ast bandaghas néstgar assaka, lumma-ta pir assaka, 
pareé-ta, & man was poor, his mother was old, he said to her. 


§80, The attributive adjective, though unaffected by the 
case, number or gender of the noun it qualifies, never ap- 
pears in the crude form in which it is used in the predicate 
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according to the definite or indefinite force of the grammatical 
whole of which it forms a part, it must take on an ending 
expressive of definiteness or the reverse. 


§81. The ending expressive of indefiniteness is -o: asi 
chatto maras, a lazy lad; balwno indmas, a large reward ; 
chunakko chukkas, a small bird; pén bissuno dvdlas, another 
certain piece of news. In the case of balun, big, chunak, 
small, the adjectival formative ending may be dropped before 
the attributive ending: ballo indmas, a large reward ; chuno 
chukkas, a small bird. The compensating doubling of J in 
ballo from bal-un will be noted. 


§82. Nouns with plural meaning qualified by adjectives 
in the indefinite form are left in the singular: nwm jwano 
varna wre, you are good youths ; é@ kul mauno hulli o, those 
are all black horses. But except in the nominative the use 
of the indefinite adjective with nouns of plural meaning is 
avoided, its place being taken by the definite adjective : 
gandagha bandaghateto dé gidaréfpa, don’t consort with bad 
men. ‘This often explains the definite turn which the Brahui 
seems to give to his proverbs and wise saws : jwdnanga bédite 
gandagha kutaghak sholira, (the) bad cooking-stones upset 
(the) good broth, the equivalent of ‘evil communications 
corrupt good manners.’ But the Brahui is otherwise fond 
of pointing his proverbs by definite expressions. 

$83. The verbal adjectives, to wit, the adjectival partici- 
ples, active (§212) and passive (§275), and the so-called noun 
of obligation (§213), are subject to the same rules as the 
ordinary adjective: jwano harém karoko bandaghas, lit. a 
good work doing man, a man who does good work ; tafoko 
darvaza-as, a door that is shut; kanoio gira-as, an edible 
thing. The ending, moreover, may be attached to indefinite 
pronouns when used as attributive adjectives (§150, etc.) : 
akhadaro drakhtas? a tree of what size? ast kallo déas, a 
whole day. Attributive adjectives may be similarly formed 
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from certain adverbs (§182): dawno luchcho maras, such a 
vicious lad; and even from one of the postpositions (§380) : 
néam-baro sardaras, a chief like you. 


§84, Definiteness in the attributive adjective is ordinarily 
expressed by one or other of the endings -angd, -a. The 
choice between the two merely depends on the length of the 
simple adjective. If it is monosyllabic, it takes on -anga : 
sunanga shahr, the deserted village; sakhtanga lat, the hard 
stick ; kubangd pakhir, the humpbacked beggar; kullanga 
nan, the livelong night. In other cases the ending is -4@: 
piuna hulli, the white horse : murghund kasar, the long road ; 
chunakka (chuna) mar, the little boy, as opposed to baluna 
(balla) mar, the big boy, the elder son; khudana haroka 
karém, the work done by God; kunotaé dir, the drinking 
water. Ifthe adjective ends in -d or -a, a ghain is preferably 
inserted before the attributive ending (cf. §36.d): zébagha 
(zéba-d) masiy, the pretty daughter; gandagha (ganda-d) 
mar, the bad son. 

§85, Although this simple rule for the use of -d@ and 
-anga is firmly established—it is, by the by, on all fours 
with the rule for the use of the genitive endings -w@ and 
-ana@ in the case of the noun (§386. a)—it is not rigidly adhered 
to in practice. The general principle is however clear enough 
to justify our regarding such expressions as zorakanga 
varna, the strong youth, sakhta lat, the hard stick, as loose 
deviations from the normal. 


§86, In passing may be noticed the curious attributive 
endings -kono, -kona, which attached to the crude noun 
transform it into an adjective of similarity : halkono sddaras, 
an animal like a mouse ; nd iluwmkonad bandagh, the man like 
your brother. These may be similarly attached to the pro- 
noun, generally togn abbreviated form of the oblique base: 
kankono maras, a tad like me; nékona zatfa, the woman like 
. thee; nankond sardak, the chiefs like us; numkono- duzz, 


thieves like you; okono luchchas, a blackguard like him. 
These formations are specially remarkable in that there are 
no corresponding crude adjectives which might be used in 
the predicate. The endings evidently bear some relation to 
the ending -kdnai, which attached to substantives turns 
them into abstract nouns of similarity: dd sajjie ki ni 
bisingalt us, Méngalkanai kappés-ta, dor’t follow the Mengal 
fashion with this meat you’re roasting; nz téna ilumto Baz 
Khankdnai kappés, don’t employ the Baz Khan methed in 
the treatment of your brother. Substantives of this class 
may in turn be transformed into attributive adjectives by the 
addition of the usual endings: da duzkanaio karémas e, 
this is an action characteristic of a thief; nt huchhanaio 
dushwanias kanto harfénus, you've harboured a camel-like 
grudge against me. 

§8'7, In the case of certain words indicative for the most 
part of order or direction there is another definite ending, 
-iko: avaliko dé, the tirst day; moniko tu, the next month ; 
padiko lashtar, the rear-guard; niamiko huch, the middle 
camel; chappiko nat, the left foot; rastiko du, the right 
hand (an expression which may be used metaphorically as in 
English: nt kand rastiko dua ws, you are my right hand). 
This ending is sometimes curtailed to -ko: shéfku mulk, the 
low country ; burzko (hurzinko, burzikv) mash, the high hill. 
Though the definite adjective in these and simi'ar cases regu- 
larly ends in -ako, the ordinary forms are generally admissible : 
rastanga, chappanga, shéfanga, etc. In some instances the 
word, stripped of the definite ending -7ko, is not an adjective 
but a substantive: mon, front. pad, back. niam, middle. The 
ordinary genitives of such substantives frequently take the 
place of a detinite adjective : monana bandagh, the first man : 
padana ilum, the next brother; niadmand huch, the middle. 
camel. 


§88, The attributive adjective generally precedes the noun 
it qualifies, as in the foregoing examples. It may, however, 
F 
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follow it for emphasis: hallias jwano halh o barak, get a 
horse, a really good one, and come ; jaga jwananga hamod ass 
ki ni halkus-ta, the best place was the one you occupied. 
The adjective may even be separated from its noun: élo 
bazyhar o zimidar assur bégund», the rest were cultivators 
and landlords, quite innocent. 


§89, ‘This leads on to the use of the definite adjective in all 
its forms as an independent substantive. The declension of 
the adjective in -4, -augd, proceeds on exactly the same lines 
as the declensicn of the possessive genitive (§54), execpt that 
there is only one form of the plurai. -dk, -dla, -dte and so 
on: musi ilundn balla paré, of the three brothers the eldest 
said; handa sharranyde pchifér masitati, they made this 
gool man enter the mosque; é hulliat swar mafa, élo 
jwanangarai swar ma, don’t ride on that horse, ride on the 
other good one; da chunakkate yala karak, let these little 
ones go; kuntanga lashshiteto ritipa, lézangateto rita, don’t 
reap with the blunt sickles, use the sharp ones; khadana 
kavoka kane mauzir e, | accept the act of God: ténad jirga 
talokate batanga, he called his jirga assessors; hahokatd 
vahiai tus, he sat near the dead; da dik kunot affas. 
kunoiate hata, this water isn’t drinkable. bring the drinking 
water. 

§90, The declension of the definite adjective in -7ke is 
very similar : 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. avaliho, the first one. aralikol. 
Gen. analikond. avalikota. 
8 ; avalikoe. avalikote. 
Abl. avalikoran, (avalikoan).  avalikotean. 
Inst. avalikoyat, (avalikoat). avalikoteat. 
Conj. avalikoto, (ava‘ikorto). avalikoteto. 
Loc. avalikoti. avalikotét?, 


avalikorat, (avalikodai). avalikoteai. 


a 
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The other case-suftixes are similarly attached. As in the 
case of the possessive noun ($54) there is an optional form 
of the plural in -fh, -ftd, cte Examples: rdstiko paraghan 
bafés, chappikordn barak, please don’t come from the rig] t 
side, come from the left; ténd rastiko diat kappa-ta, 
chappikoyat ka-ta, don’t do it with your right hand but with 
your left; chappiko diana swateto khan hit-a hattavaka 
khidl-ta baz rastikotedi assaka, the Khan wasn’t talking to 
the riders on his left hand, he was chiefly engaged with 
those on his right. 


§91. The indefinite adjective may also stand alone, but 
it is indeclinable, and its substantive has in fact to be 
understood: aga ballo khwahisa, 7 huchche hésunut, age 
vishio khwahisa, i héte hésunut, if it’s a big one you want. 
I’ve brought the camel, and if it’s a bearded one you 
want, I’ve brought the goat. But the ordinary idiom is 
the same as in English; if the noun is omitted its place is 
supplied by the noun asif, onc: nana badsha laghoro asité e, 
our king is a cowardly one; dd hulli asilo asitt e, this 
horse is a well-bred one; ballo mélhas néki hattanui, 
chunakko asitto bassunut, I haven’t brought you a big sheep, 
I’ve come withasmall one. Sometimes instead of asif being 
used, the indefinite article is attached as if the indefinite 
adjective were a substantive: dd hulli asiloas e, this 
horse is a thoroughbred one; chaunalkhoaséto bhassunut, 
I’ve come with a small one. If an indefinite adjective is 
used in the predicate and refers back to a plural subject 
and is immediately followed by the present affirmative of the 
substantive verb in the plural, an apparently cuphonic 
final -n is added to it: Milanaé mashk sakhlon o, the Mula 
hills are stiff ones; n@ hatroka girak kul jwanon o, the 
things you have brought are all excellent ones; nan kul 
balunon un, num chunakkon ure, we are all big ones, you 


are all small. 
F 2 
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Degrees of Comparison. 


§92, The comparative degree of adjectives may be formed 
by adding the suffix -¢ir to the positive : e.g., jwantir, shartir, 
better ; battir (for bad-tir), worse. The object with which 
the comparison is made is not necessarily expressed : é najora 
aré dasa lattir e, that sick person is now worse ; if expressed. 
it is in the ablative: avaldn machchi shartir e, he’s a little 
better than formerly ; Chiltanna mash Murdarnaran buratir e, 
Chiltan hill is higher than Murdar; kana tufakna sum 
naran murtir hind, the bullet of my gun went further than 
yours. In passing may be noticed the use of baftir, worse, as 
an intensive adverb: da lattir jwan e, ki i né Sébiti har dé 
khaniv, it’s awfully good that I see you every day in Sibi. 
The comparative may be used attributively with the addition 
of the ordinary endings: da@ hulli jwan aff, asi jwdntiro 
hul/ias hata, this horse is no good, bring a better one; hamé 
burztira mashai lagga, climb that higher hill. Superlative 
there is none. 


§93, But the comparative is no doubt a relatively modern 
adaptation from without; the positive is in itself capable of 
rendering the degrees of comparison, especially with the aid 
of the ablative: pénand malhdn ténd masir jwdan e, one’s own 
daughter is better than another man’s son (one of the stock 
Brahui hits at the son-in-law) ; yandagha alvaddn nésti-ta 
jwan e, it’s better to have no children at all than had ones: 
kana hulli kullan jwan e, my horse is the hest of the lot. 
The thing compared is probably omitted more often than not: 
there is rarely any difficulty in gathering from the context 
whether hand hulli jwan e means, for instance, my horse is 
a good ore, my horse is better than this or that, or is the 
best of all. 


§94, The adjective may be intensified by its unusual 
position in the sentence, by the intonation of the voice, or hy 
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THE NUMERAL. 
§95, The Cardinal Numbers are as follows : — 
1. asit, asi. 11. yazda. 21. bist o yak. 
2. irat, irda. 12. dwazda. 22. bist o do. 
3. musit, musi. 18. sezda. 30. 87. 
4. char. 14. charda. 40. chil. 
5. panch. 15. pazda. 50. pauja. 
6. shash. 16. shazda. 60. shast. 
7. haft. 17. havda. 70. haftad. 
8. hasht. 18. hazhda. 80. hashtad. 
9. nol. 19. nozda. 90. navad. 
10. dah. 20. bist. 100. sad. 


101. sad o yak. 
102. sad v do. 
103. sad o sei. 
200. do sad, 
300. sei sad. 
1000. hazar. 
100,000. lwk. 
10,000,000. kor. 


All but the frst three (and of course the last two) are 
adapted from Persian, and even these three are ousted in the 
compounds by the loan-words yak, do, sei. ‘There are a few 
unimportant variants : thus, the nasalisation in the tens is 
sonietimes omitted. Some of the more backward tribes, such 
as the Sumalari and Mengal, regularly count by scores: susi 
bist vo dah, 70; char bist, 80; ira hashtad, 160. The higher 
numbers are rarely used. 


§96, Each of the three indigenous numbers presents itself 
in a two-fold shape: asit, irat, musit are nouns of number, 
while asi, ia, must are numeral adjectives, The nouns 
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of number and the other cardinals used as such are declinable 
in the singular like ordinary substantives: musittin asit 
hushar e, of the three one is wise ; da iragh numa charané e, 
o chorikas nana e, this bread belongs to you four, and a quarter 
is ours. As in English, the numerals appear now and then 
in the plural: da kasarat sadak kava baréra, hundreds come 
and go by this road; da baghati saddtedi pul avré, in this 
garden there are flowers in hundreds. 


§9'7. Used as adjectives the numerals are of course inde- 
clinable ; the qualified noun is in the singular (§45) : hana tra 
mar o, I’ve two sons; bist bandagh kaskur hinar, twenty 
men died outright. In passing it may be noted that the 
cardinals are often used elliptically of age as in English: da 
hullt batt chav e, this horse is four according to his mouth. 


§98, The numeral adjective may take on the ordinary 
definite endings of the attributive adjective (§84). In this form 
the numeral adjective acquires something like an absolute 
force : hamé pazdagha (pazdénga) rupaik, those fifteen rupees 
in full; hamé listanga bandaghak ki kasarat khandn-ta, 
dad o, bassuno, as for all those twenty men we saw on the 
road, here they are, they’ve come. In the case of the first 
three cardinals the attributive ending is added curiously 
enough to the nouns of number : hamo asitta mar e, he’s the 
only son; hamé irattanga shaskhate hata, bring both those 
two persons. The noun qualified by a numeral in this definite 
form is, with an obvious exception in the case of the first 
numeral, always in the plural (§49). The numerals, with 
the exception of the first, are naturally not used in the 
indefinite form: 7 asitto bandaghase ut, I am a man alone 
in the world. 


§99, The numeral adjective in the definite form may be 
used as a substantive (cf. §89): dda kulle rajan hamo asitta 
saligune, of all these tribesmen he’s the only one who has 
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survived; hamé bistangak ki ni parésa, bassuno batano? 
have all those twenty of whom you were speaking, come or 
not ? musittate-ta tiss, he gave her the three, 7.e., the three 
stones of the Muhammadan divorce, in other words, he 
divorced her. 


§100. The Ordinals are formed from the cardinals by 
suffixing -émiko, with the exception of the first, which is the 
loan-vord aval with the definite suffix -iko (§87). In the case 
of the second and third ordinals the ordinal suffix is added 
te the nouns of number :— 


First. avaliko. 

Second, trattimtko. 
Third, musittimiko. 
Fourth, charimiko. 

Fifth, panchimiko, ete. 


§101. There are four words used for the first ordinal 
more commonly than avaliko: moniko, muhiko, monana, 
muhana. These are derived from the nouns mon, muh, face, 
front; the two former are compounded with the definite 
ending -2ko (§87), while the two latter are ordinary genitives. 
The place of irattimtko, second, is sometimes taken by élo, 
the other (§167). 


§102. The ordinals ave primarily adjectives. Used as 
substantives they are declined after the model of the definite 
adjective in -tko (§90): irat tén-pa-tén  hit-a kéra, 
musittimikona antas? when two chat together what business 
is it of the third >—two’s company, three’s none. The plural 
no doubt would be regular, but as in English it is rarely heard. 


§103, Collective Numerals are formed from the cardinals 
by adding the termination -2: nan dahi laréna hirin ki 
numean at jungaki pésh tummire, we'll come in a body of 
ten to see how many of you will sally forth to show fight ; 
lashkare Khanat, panchi dahi bisti aff, baz e, I saw the urmy, 
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it’s not a band of five or ten or twenty, it’s a host; osittiat 
Khuda jwan e, God in his oneness is good ; Maslungnda kasarat 
duzzak chart o punchiai bavning-a happasa, maga asittiat 
hinting mushkil e, on the Mastung road thieves can’t attack a 
party of four or five, but it’s not easy to travel by oneself ; 
chaéri 0 panchito chikar-a topasa, they won’t molest a party 
of four or five. 


§104. Distributives are expressed by repeating the cardi- 
nals: 7 afte iad trad rupai tisvut, I paid them two rupees each. 
As substantives the distributives are generally used adverb- 
ially in the locative in -di, the case-ending being sufiixed 
to the latter numeral only (§51): 7 ofte trat irattai tankha 
tirisa hindta, | went on giving them their pay two at a time; 
bist bistai hisab karak, calculate by scores; lashhar dirai 
much mass, char charai dir kunisa hinara, the army collected 
at the water and the men kept on drinking in relays of 
four. 


§105, Approximate Numbers are perhaps most commonly 
expressed by suffixing the indefinite article to the cardinals 
(§74): 7 ofte dahas rupai tissut, I gave them about ten 
rupees ; dé hasarat bistas khanat, I saw twenty or so on this 
road; panchas dé-c muréh ki i bassunut, it’s something like 
five days since I came. It is occasionally more idiomatic to 
attach the indefinite article to the substantive: dah déasean 
gud daka rahi marot, I shall probably start from here after 
ten days or so. Or approximation may be expressed by 
coupling two numerals together: dah pazeda banningati o, 
some ten or fifteen are actually c:ming. Sometimes both 
modes of expressing approximation are combined: hazhda 
bistus hulit sardarna monit hesur, they brought about 
eizhteen or twenty horses before the chief; humo mélhte ki 
ni khandsus, dahus ya pazda as maréra, the sheep you saw 
are between ten and fifteen in nu nber. 
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§106, Multiplicatives are formed by adding -tal (fold) 
to the eardinals : yaktal, single, dutal, double, two-fold, seital, 
three-fold, chartal, four-fold, and so on. The comparative 
recentness of this formation seems to be indicated by the fact 
that the forms yaktal, dutal, seital are much more common 
than asital, irdtal, musital. The shortening of the vowel of 
do, two, in dutal will be noticed. The multiplicatives are 
generally used of cloth and other things which can be actually 
folded or bent: da yaktalo gudas e, dutaloas hata, this is 
single-fold cloth, bring some double-fold ; 1 ona zaghme dutal 
karét, I bent his sword double. 


§107, The Fractional Numbers, with one exception, are 
adapted from Persian: seiak, a third, charik, a fourth (in 
the case of bread, etc., chorik, a quarter), panchik, a fifth, 
and so on. The fractional numbers are chiefly used with 
reference to the division of land-produce : nana mulkan nana 
sardar hashtik-a halék, our chief takes an eighth from our 
land. The only indigenous fractional number is kap, half : 
mémane at iragh tissus, asit o kappas ya irat o kappas ? how 
much bread did you give the guest, one and a half or two and 
a half loaves? To be noted is sad o kappas, 150. The 
Persian word ném, however, is also freely used, and combines 
naturally with the borrowed numerals : yak o ném, one and a 
half, do o ném, two and a half, set o ném, three and a half. 


§108. Numeral Adverbs are of various kinds. Adverbs 
of time are expressed by var (jar), time: asi var (asi jar), 
once, ira var, twice, musi var, thrice, char var, four times, 
sad var (satar), a hundred times. The place of tra var in the 
peculiar sense of ‘again’ is often taken by lojar (for élo jar) 
or by péndwar (apparently a contraction of pén-do-var). In 
the case of the first three numerals the forms compounded 
with var are generally ousted by asika (asiska), iraska, 
musika (musiska), that is to say, the locatives in -iska, -ika 
(§41) ; it will be noted that the final vowel of the ¢ase- 
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nouns of number as might have been expected, but to the 
numeral adjectives (for the converse ef. §98): asika ki hite 
bingus péndwar harrifpa, when you've heard a thing once 
don’t ask again ; % darv irdska bassut, né khantavat, I came 
twice yesterday but didn’t see you; 7 né irdska musika 
parénut ki dé kasarat bafa, \’ve told you twice and thrice 
not to come by this road. Asika, properly ‘once,’ also 
means ‘for a while’: nwm asika himpére, don’t go for a few 
minutes. Asikato, which appears to be an example of the 
combination of two case-suffixes, -ik and -to, means ‘all at 
once,’ ‘ suddenly’: ofk hit-a karéra, i asikato péhat, they 
were gossiping together when all at once I entered. Satar 
«» hundred times, is commonly used metaphorically: Java 
satar ganda maré, maran jwan e, be the father ever so bad, 
he’s a better man than his son; "i satar zorak marés, i na 
khalot affat, you may be as strong as a lion, yet 'm not the 
man to be beaten by you. Numeral adverbs of~quantity 
are expressed by coupling the cardinals with handakhadar 
(or variants, §150), this much: musi handakhadar dir 
hata, bring three times as much water as this; andakhadar 
ki arés, bist andakhadar marés, kaneai banning-a kappésa, 
though you become twenty times the man you are, you won’t 
be able to cope with us. 
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The Personal Pronouns. 


§109. ‘There are three personal pronouns: 7 and mé for 
the first and second persons, and the enclitic -ta for the 
ublique cases of the third person. The missing nominatives 
of the third person are supplied by the demonstratives, which 
also affurd optional and geneially emphatic forms of the 
oblique vases. The terminations of the verb are in them- 
selves sufficient to indicate the person, and the pronouns 
are not infrequently omitted. | 


§110. The plural of respect has no place in Brahui; if | 


used at all, it is used by those only who have learnt its force 
in other languages. A man of rank is often addressed in 
the third person as khwdaja, master: thus khwdaja jor e, 
kKhwajana mak jor o? is the master well, are.the master’s 
sons well? is the proper salutation to a chief instead of the 
ordinary direct queries 27 joy us, na mak jor o? ave you well, 
aré your sons well ? 


§111. 
The First Person. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 3, I. nan, we, 
Gen. kana. nana. 
hen, ¢ kane nane 
Acc. F 
Abl. kanedn. nanean. 
Inst. kaneat. nancat. 
Conj. hanto. nanto. 
Loc. kanéfi. naneti. 


kanedt. naneatr. 
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' ‘The Second Person, 
Singular. ° Plural. 
Nom. ni, thou. num, Vou. 
Gen. na. numa. 
Dek. 3. 2 
Aco, ¢ nume. 
Abl. néan. numean. 
Inst. néal. numeat, 
Conj. néto. numto. 
Loc. = néfi. numeéti. 
néar. muUnredt. 


The supplementary cases are kanki, for my sake; hane-is, 
kanésk (kane-ist), kanék, with me, at my house, in my 
possession ; kanésta (kane-iska\, kanéka, up to me; the plural 
and the second person are declined on the same model. 


§112, There are several peculiar features in this declen- 
sion : the use of -@ as the suttix of the genitive singular ; the 
appearance of the inflexional increment -e- in the singular as 
well as in the plural, together with the special case of the 
second person singular; the omission of the increment in the 
conjunctive of both numbers and also in the case com- 
pounded with the suffix -/i ; and the fact that the plural is 
not formed by means of the pluralising paiticle -k. 


§113, Examples: 7 numto baréva, Vl come with you ; 
sardar néton e, the chief is speaking to thee; nwmean dér 
dér hinano ? from among you which ones have gone ? naneat 
narring-a mafalk, no fleeing can be done by us; numéti da 
zore khampara,I don’t see this power in you; kanéti nume 
karém e? have you any business with me? Jar néki badias 
mass, néait e, whatever the result, good or ill, the responsi- 
bility is on thee; na kis hane-is (kane-ish, kanék) aff, thy 
shirt is not with me; numa ilum isto nane nanésk gidaréfe, 
your brother spent the night with us last night; nanéska 
(nanéka) téne raséf, bring thyself up to us, 
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The discussion of the enclitic use of the pronouns of the 
first and second persons may be conveniently postponed (§117) 
until after the discussion of the third person enclitic pronoun. 


§114. The Enclitic Pronoun of the Third Person, singular 
-ta, plural -té, which refers to animate and inanimate 
objects indifferently, is only used in the oblique cases. The 
place of the missing nominatives is supplied either by the 
repetition of the noun itself, or by one of the demonstratives, 
or if there is no room for ambiguity, noun and pronoun may 
be omitted altogether. Of the demonstratives the colourless 
o (hamo) is generally employed, the definite da (hand), 
this, and é (hamé), that, being reserved for cases in which 
some emphasis is required. When reference is made to one 
or more objects, all three demonstratives may be brought 
into play, and by their means the ambiguity which often 
attaches to the pronoun of the third person in English is 
generally avoided, notwithstanding the fact that the sex of 
the demonstrative has to be gathered from the context. 

§115. The simple -¢a (-td) represents the genitive, dative 
and accusative. The other cases are formed by suffixing the 
enclitic to the ordinary case-endings, which are in turn 
suffixed to a base a- :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom — he, she, it. — they. 
Gen. 

Dat. ta “ta. 

Acc. 

Abl. i-an-ta. 2-dn-td. 

Inst. 7-at-ta. a-at-ta. 

Conj. 7-to-ta. i-to-ta. 

Loc. 7-ti-ta. t-ti-ta. 
-ai-ta. t-de-ta. 


To these may be added 3-ki-ta, for him, her, it; i-is-ta. 
i-isk-ta, in his, her, its possession, ete, ; @-iskd-ta, up to him, 
her, it, with analogous formations in the plural. Though 


ten ee a en eo 


unimportant in practice, the occasional variant -tan deserves 
notice as bearing on the probable derivation of -ta from the 
reflexive ¢Zv, corresponding to the derivation of the enclitic 
-ka from kan- in the case of the first person (§117). 

§116, The simple enclitic -ta (-té) is properly attached 
to the end of the word to which it stands in the closest 
relation: bdva-ta paré, his father said; lava paré-ta, the 
father said to him; zaghm-tan kanedn gum mass, I lost 
his sword; khalkut-ta, I struck him. It may thus be 


attached to the case-ending of the noun it defines: tayar% 


mass bardmnda-ta, preparations were made for their marriage. 
It may refer in the same sentence to different objects : 
bava-ta paré-ta, his (or her) father said to her (or him), 
Similarly the compound forms. related as they generally 
are to the sentence as a whole, are ordinarily placed last 
in the sentence: sardar harrifé 7anta, the chief asked him ; 
masiy hind ztota, the girl went with them; zai/ae ki khana, 
bash mass dudénga idita, when he saw the woman, he arose 
and ran towards her; da@ puchche migha ikita, she sewed 
this cloth for them. But if the compound forms stand in 
intimate relation to some particular element in the sentence, 
they naturally take their place after it: asit ittta hushar 
assaka, one among them was wise. Their position in the 
sentence is, however, often arbitrary: nz itotan hinak, né 
shikarnd jahe nishan-a étik, you go with him, he’ll point 
you out the shooting-ground; hallie hand tatta hatarifis, 
please get my horse brought by him. 

§11'7. The Enclitic Pronouns of the First and Second Persons. 
—On the analogy of the pronoun of the third person, -/a and 
-ne are not infrequently used, especially in Jhalawan, instead 
of the ordinary genitive, dative, accusative of the first and 
second persons singular: malhte-ka hich papés, please don’t 
say anything to my sons; da hite antei patavés-ha? why 
didn’t you tell me this thing ? khalkus-ka, you struck me ; 
mare-ne Shalkotan hésut, I brought thy son from Quetta ; 
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huné-ne hamé kuchakas ki drust ké-ne, may that dog bite 
thee that knows thee (a proverb not unlike the Irish ‘better 
the devil you know than the devil you don’t know’), These 
forms are even used inst2al of the reflexive (cf. §120): 
kiréme-ka khalas kattinut, ama néto barév? I haven't 
finished my work, how can I come with you? sabakhe-ne yit 
kattanus ? haven’t you got your lesson by heart? In some 
dialects the use of an enclitic genitive, dative, accusative is 
even extended to the plura's of the fiist and second persons. 
The Nicharis, for instance, make use of expressions like 
— khalkus-nan, you beat us, parén-nwm, we said to you, instead 
of the ordinary nane khil*us- num pairén. This usage is, 
however, inadmis:ib‘e in the standaid language. 


§118. In the other oblique cass the genitives of the two 
pronouns, plural as well as singular, are linked enclitically 
with the base 7- by means of the ordinary cas2-endings : 
i-ti-kanad di zore khinisa ki ni diun-a pisu? do you see this 
power in me, that you speak thus ? dauno karémas itona karé 
hi kasas dushmanto kapp, he dealt with thee in‘a way no one 
would deal with his enemy; nand male iannana pular, they 
looted us of our property; musifiridn ki bassur, itkinuma ant 
hésur ? when they returned from their journey. what did they 
bring for you? In the case of the singular prcno:ns the 
enclitic forms -ka and -ne often oust the ordinary genitives in 
this formation: da karéme ki tkika karés, handun chas ki 
kane baha-at halkus, if you did this work for my sake, please 
consider ne your humble servant (lit. that you purchased ‘ne 
with a price); 2-t8-ka harché hi khanis na e, all yon may see 
in my possession is yours; hum» da haréme iutae kartfik hi 
malamut karie-ne, he ll make thee do this thing to get thee 
blamed; na ilum ki daka hind, baz pimaz taré idine, maga 
hich matau-ne, when thy brother left here, he told many a 
lie about thee, but there was no harm done thee (lit. he cut 
many an onion on thee, or bajdi-ne, on thy back). 
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It may be noted in anticipation that the genitive of the 
reflexive (but not of the interrogative or demonstrative) is 
similarly used enclitically in the compound forms (§121). 


The Reflexive Pronoun. 

§119, It is curious that the nominative of the reflexive 
pronoun, ¢én, has only been preserved in the foreign com- 
pound tén-pa-tén (tém-pa-tén), lit. self by self, amongst our- 
selves, yourselves, themselves (cf 385). The place of the 
nominative is taken by the instrumental in much the same 
way as in English: da@ karéme ténat khalds karér, they 
finished this work (by) themselves; 7 ténat hindt, I went 
myself. The oblique cases are formed after the model of 
the personal pronouns; the declension is the same for both 


numbers :— 
Gen. ténd, of self, of selves. 


Dat. ) ,. 

} téne. 
Ace. 
Abl. ténean. 
Inst. ténat. 
Conj. ténto. 
Loc. ténéti. 

ténedat. 

The supplementary cases are: ténki; téne-is, ténésk 
(téne-isk), ténék ; ténéska (téne-iska),ténéka. The only case 
which presents a deviation from the model of the personal 
pronouns is the instrumental, ¢énat, based as it is not on the 
oblique base but on the crude form. 


§120. The reflexive, which may be used of any person 
in any number, refers back properly—but not exclusively as 
will be shown presently—to the subject of the sentence; 
i téne bitiva huchchan, I'll throw myself from the camel ; 
bitpa téne, don’t throw thyself ; najor kare tene, he feigned 
himself ill; sala karén tén-pa-tén, we took counsel one 
with another ; iragh ténki dabo, take food for yourselves ; 

a 
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ofk né ténto zarur-a déra, they will certainly take you with 
them ; ténéti da zore khampara, 1 don’t see this power in 
myself; da mare téne-is darak li dayé hoghik, take this 
lad away to thy house as he’s crying here ; huchchata much 
kanningna karéme téneai harfénun, we’ve taken on ourselves 
the task of collecting the camels. The genitive naturally 
supplies the place of a possessive when referring to the subject 
of the sentence; as a rule it follows its noun unless some 
emphasis is required: bavae ténd parés, thou didst say to thy 
father ; 7 téna bavaghan khar karét, I lost my temper with 
my own father. The ablative has sometimes the special 
meaning of ‘at one’s own cost’: aga kanto naukar-a salisa 
iragh ténean kun, i né chaya dah rupai étiva, if you'll take 
service with me, your board must come out of your own 
pocket, and 1’ll simply give you ten rupees. 


§121. The genitive of the -reflexive is used enclitically 
to form certain oblique cases in the same way as the genitive 
of the first and second personal pronouns (§118) : 2 da@ girate 
muchchat i-ki-ténad halkunut, \’ve purchased these things 
one and all for myself; xz and kulle kharche ianténa étisa, 
thou wilt give me all my expenses out of thy own pocket; 
0 kane itoténd sardaris daré, he took me personally into 
the chicf’s presence ; mémdn/e kulle isto i-is-ténd jah tissun, 
we gave all the guests lodging at our house last night. 


§122. The reflexive may refer to the logical (not neces- 
sarily grammatical) subject of the sentence: kane ténedi 
bavur aff ki da hit kane yat sale, lve no faith in myself 
that this saying will stick in my mind; ofte ténedi bavar 
aff, they have no faith in themselves; name ténd karém 
karot e, youve your own work to do. 

§123. Another use of the reflexive when referring other- 
wise than to the subject of the sentence is to emphasise a 
noun or pronoun by standing in apposition to it: kand téna 
hullie hata, bring my own horse ; da daghér numa téna e 7? 
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is this land your own? dére dére khalk ? kane téne khalk, 
kanaé mate khalk, na ténd ilume khalk, whom exactly did he 
strike? he struck me mysclf, and my sons, and even thy 
brother ; sarddar ki nwme khalk, naib hich patav-ta? ndibe 
téne kKhalk, when the chief struck you, did his deputy say 
nothing to him? why, he struck the deputy himself. Except 
in the genitive and dative-accusative this usage is possibly 
somewhat rare: dérto bass? kanto ténto bass, with whom 
did he come ? he came with me myself. 


§124, But in such cases recourse is had perhaps more 
generally and certainly more logically to a periphrasis in 
which jind, body, person, is combined with the genitive of the 
noun or pronoun, a device which appears to have been 
introduced into the language from Baluchi or Sindhi: daghar 
na jindana e ya ni chara bazghar us? is the land thy own, 
or art thou simply the cultivator ? antei kaud mare khalére 7 
na mar antas maré ? nan na jinde khaléna, why do you beat 
my son? what does thy son matter? we’ll beat thee thyself. 
The periphrasis is often used emphatically as the subject of 
the sentence : na wra mate téna kasféne, jind-ta hinane, thy 
wife (lit. house) has killed her sons, and she herself is fled ; 
sardarna jind hamoré tis, the chief himself sat there. Less 
commonly jinde precedes the noun or pronoun and is treated 
like an adjective: jinde sardarai né-a déva, I'll take you to 
the chief himself; jinde kane kholum aff, V've no wheat 
myself ; z jinde tlwman da hite bingut, I heard this from the 
brother himself. The final vowel of jind-e appears to be a 
reminiscence of the Persian izdfat like the final vowel of 
kull-e, muchch-e, and other pronominal adjectives (§156). 


The Demonstratives. 

§125. There are three demonstratives, the near ‘demon- 
strative dd, this, the remote é, that, and 0, which lies in mean- 
ing midway between the two, and is therefore generally 
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employed when a demonstrative is required to take the place 
of a definite article or of the pronoun of the third person. ~ 
In addition to these there are handa, hamé, hamo, com- 
pounded with the Persian ham. Though intensive in form, 
these, like their Baluchi counterparts, are not always intensive 
in force. 

§126. Used as adjectives the demonstratives precede the 
noun and are naturally indeclinable: da zdaifae hamé 
bandaghto mon éte, send this woman with that man. To be 
noted are the forms ddarako, érako, orako, in which stress 
seems to be laid on the element of position: érako khar kana 
ass, yon ram used to belong to me. 


§12'7. Used as substantives they are fully declinable :— 
Singular. 


Nom. da,ddad, this.  é, éd, that. o, od, this, that. 


Gen. dana. end. onda. 
; dade. éde. ode. 
Abl. dardan. eran, oran. 
Inst. ddrat (dddat). érat (édat). orat (odat). 
Conj. darto (dato).  érto (éto). orto (oto). 
Loc. dati, étz. otz. 
darat. er ai. orat. 
Plural. 
Nom. dafk. efk. of k. 
Gen. dafta. éfta, oftda. 
Dat. } dafte. éfte : 
rene afte, ofte. 
Abl. ddaftedan. éfltean. oftedn. 
Inst. dafteat. efteat. ofteat. 
Conj. daftelo. efteto. ofteto. 
Loc. dafteéti. efteti. oftéeti. 
daftedi. efleai. oftedai. 


‘The supplementary cases are : daki or darki, for the sake 
of this one; daris (dadis), dayisk (dddisk), in the possession 
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of this one, ete.; ddyiské (dddiska), wp to this one, with 
analogous forms in the case of the other two demonstratives. 
The forms déréskad, éréskd, oyéskd, which must. not be 
confused with dariska, ériskd, oriskd, are adverbial demons- 
tratives of place, meaning up to here or there, just as dar é(h), 
éré(k), 07 (bk), mean here or there (§388). } 

§128, The majority of the cases are clearly to be 
referred to the nominatives ddd, éd, od, with the change 
from d to r. These forms of the demonstratives are purely 
substantival. The insertion of / in the plural is anomalous. 
Though this form of the plural is universal, the f is not 
infrequently omitted in some Sarawan dialects: dak, ék, ok ; 
data, éta, ota; date, éte, ole, etc. Certain Sarawans, notably 
the Kurds, go a step further and retain the -k of the 
nominative in the dative-accusative, instead of making the 
usual change to -t-: dake-ta jita karak, place these of them 
aside (ef. §38). 

§129, The declension of the intensive forms is on pre- 
cisely the same lines. ham- or han-, as the case may be, being 
simply prefixed. The Haruni Muhammad Hasnis and some 
other Jhalawans corrupt handa, handad into hanna, hannad, 
which they decline in the ordinary way: hamo duzze ki ni 
pares hannad e, this is that thief of whom you spoke; 
kanean khulipa, hannaran khula, don’t fear me but this 
man. Finally the aspirate is occasionally omitted in handa, 
etc., but not, curiously enough, in hamé, hamo. 


§130. The nominative forms dad, éd, od, are invariably 
used before the third persons present of the affirmative 
substantive verb: kana matlab dad e, my meaning is this; 
kana ilum haméd e, that is my brother. These forms are 
obligatory in such cases, but their use is not confined to them : 
hamo bandaghatean ki nan isto khanan, chara handad 
salisune, this is the only one who has survived of those men 
we saw last night. In the dative-accusative singular the 
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ease-ending is occasionally omitted : kane antei pasa? od pa 
ki daun kapp, why do you tell me? tell him not to do so; @ 
éd sakht khalkut, | beat that man severely. The nominatives 
singular are often used as nominatives plural, the number 
being sufficiently indicated by the verb (§47): da khachar, 
these slept; dungand khulisin o narrar, out of fear of the 
gang they ran away. The other cases require no particular 
comment: 72 orat téna karéme karifpara, I won't get my 
work done by him; kane darat khalifpa, don’t get me beaten 
by this man; harchi ki pasa, ténat pa, érat parifpa, what- 
ever you have to say, say it yourself and don’t get that man 
to say it for you; na girak dati affas, your things aren’t in 
this ; érto himpa, kanto ba, don’t go with that man, but come 
with me; oftedn gila kappa, don’t grumble at them; téfak 
daris aff, the gun is not with this man; ddki panch mélh 
tissut, I gave five sheep for this; orki khardsas hésunut, 
I’ve brought a bullock for him. | 

~§131. The intensive forms, adjectival and substantival, 
are especially common as the antecedents of a relative 
sentence ($425): hamo bandaghas ki diti-ta zaghm ase, Sha 
Baz khan ass, that man who had the sword in his hand was 
Shah Baz Khan; handa ki daré tulingatt e, ond mar e, 
this one who’s sitting here is his son. 


The Interrogative Pronoun. 
$132, The interrogatives are dér? who? ant? what? 
ara which. Of these der refers properly to persons only, 
ant to inanimate objects, while avd may be used of either. 
§133, Der? who? which is only used substantivally, is 
declinable throughout the singular and is applicable to both 
numbers :-—— 
Nom.  deér, dé, who ? 
Gen, dinna. 


Dat. ) 2. 
Acc. g Mere, 
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Abl. déran. 
Inst. dérat. 
Conj. dérto (déio). 
Loc. déti. 
dérai. 


The supplementary cases are: déki (dérki), for whose 
sake ? déris, dérisk, in whose possession ? etc.; dériskd, up 
to whom? The declension, it would scem, is based partly 
on dér, partly on the short form dé The genitive is 
noteworthy. 


§134, Examples: da bandagh dér e? whois this man ? 
dé bassune ? who has come? dé bassuno ? who have come ? 
é masink dér o? who are those girls? nt dinnad mar us? 
whose son are you? 2 dére khands? whom did you see? 
déran halkus-ta ? whom did you buy it from? dda kharas 
dérat toning-a marék? by whom can this bull be stopped ? 
dérto tulik ? whom does he live with? da iratte khanas, 
ant-a chasa ki luchcht déti e? you saw these two, what’s 
your opinion—in whom does the villainy lie ? dérai hindnus 7 
whom have you gone to? déki dir-a désa ? for whom will 
you take water? kana zaghm déris e? who has got my 
sword ? isto dérisk massunus ? whom have you been staying 
with last night? pahranad var dériska raséngane? up to 
whom has the turn for sentry-go got ? 


§135. Deér, though properly confined to persons, is by a 
natural extension used idiomatically in such phrases as: 
na pin dév e? what is your name? da shahrand pin dér e? 
what’s the name of this village? khom-ta der e? what's 
his tribe ? 

§136, The plural is occasionally employed when reference 
is made to a number of separate individuals: ant-a chasa ki 
dé shahrati dérak bassuno, dakha duzzi karéno ? what’s your 
opinion as to who the men are who have come to this village 


{+ —aweere 
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and committed all these thefts? da khalkana dérateai 
khonanad gumane désa? which individuals of this village do 
you suspect of the murder ? 


§13'7. The indefinite article is sometimes attached to der 
in questions of surprise or contempt: o déras maré ki kane 
crogh-tay pae? who the devil is he to call me a har? 
vakhtas ki o khar-a kék, dévas ond monai hae ? when he is 
wroth, who/in truth may stand before him? da dunyati 
déias begham ec? in this world who after all is free from 
care ? 


§138, Ant? what? is used both substantivally and 
adjectivally. As an adjective it is of course indeclinable ; 
the qualified noun takes on the indefinite article, unless it is 
used with plural meaning, but even in that case it remains 
in the singular: 7 nd ant gund-as karénut ? what fault have 
I committed against you ? ant gird-aséto khalkunus-ta ki o 
kor massune ? what thing have you struck him with, that he 
has gone blind? aut ant kulaw tiss ? what various messages 
did he give ? 

$139. As a substantive ant is regularly declined; the 


singular is applicable to both numbers, being saab hen tabed 
by the plural :— 


Nom. ant f what ¥ 

Gen. antana. 

Dat. 

hus: ; anle, 

Abl. antan. 

Inst. avntal., 

Conj. antato. 

Loc. antali, 
antai. 


Antaki? for the sake of what ? is the only supplementaa y 
case in ordinary use. It means much the same as the 
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interrogative adverb antei? why? which seems to be a 
corrupted or possibly older form of the dative-accusative. 


§140. Examples: nd hukm ant e? what is your com- 
mand? ante torénus? what are you holding? 7 parét ki 
-néto antand dvdle étiv?—ténd tafakna, 1 meant to speak 
to you about what d’you call it P—about my gun ; nd shara 
antanad e ? what’s your case about? dd antaén jor massune ? 
what’s this made of ? nz ode antat kKhalkus ki daun huson e? 
what did you strike him with that he’s so hut? palhte 
antati shaghas ? what did you pour the milk into? téna 
iraghe antai bisik, patai ya liddai ? what does he cook his 
food on, fuel or dung? nz antaki Lassuhus? what have you 
come for? oné hana pinat ant o ant paré? what particular 
things did he tell you in my name? A plural is not often 
employed: antate na béran karénut ki ni Khar karés ? what 
things of yours have I damaged that you got angry ? 

§141. The indefinite article is frequently attached at will 
without affecting the meaning: pdlhte antaséti shaghas ? 
what did you pour the milk in? 7 antaséki bassunus ? what 
have you come for? But with a change in the intonation 
of the voice it is idiomatically used in interrogations of 
surprise or contempt, as in the analogous case of dér? 
(§137): ua hukm antas mare 2 ¢ na khwajana hukme 
mannipura, what’s your order to me, when I don’t heed 
the order of your master > nt antas marés? i nékona dahe 
khaléva, what on earth are you good for? [’ll beat half a 
score like you; 0 gharib antas maré ? ni zorakaséto téne 
aréf, what of that poor devil ? hit a man your own size (lit. 
entangle thyself with a strong one). 


§142, Araé? which? is applicable to both animate and 
inanimate objects. It is primarily an adjective, and as such 
is of course indeclinable. It means properly ‘which of two 
or more?’ na ara sala e? which is your advice (of the 
proposals under consideration) ? as opposed to xd sala ant e? 
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what is your advice (generally) ? dé ard bandagh e? which 
man is this? dé bandagh dér e? who is this man? ara hull 
né dost e? which horse do you fancy? It is occasionally 
aspirated: hara ? 


§143. The particular case of the adjective ara qualifying 
the noun asif deserves separate notice. The force of the 
compound ard-asit? (ardsit ?) which one? is much the 
same as that of the substantival ara: da musittan ara-asit 
katta ? of these three which one won? handa zdifa arasitna 
marek ? to which one will this woman belong? hardsittai 
na guman e? on which one does your suspicion rest ? 


§144, As a substantive ara is declinable in both numbers 
after the general model of the demonstratives :— 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. ara? arad? which one? arafk ? which ones? 
Gen. 3 ardand. arafta. 
a ; arade. arafte. 
Abl. araran, araftedn. 
Inst. ararat (arddat, ard-at). arafteat. 
Conj. ararto (ardato). arafteto. 
Loc. arafi. araftéti. 

ararat. araftedai. 


The supplementary cases are: araki? or ararki? for 
the sake of which one? ardris ? ararisk ? in the possession 
of which one? ecte.; arariska? (arddiské?) up to which 
oneP Arare(k)? araréska? are interrogative adverbs 
(§388) meaning where ? up to which place? As in the case 
of the demonstratives (§128) there is a dialectical form of the 
plural with the omission of -f- : ardk, ardtda, etc, 


§145, Examples: da daggi arana e? to which one does 
this cow belong? arade halkus? which one did you take ? 
arayal Khalkus-ta ¢ with which did you strike him? hamo 
bandagh ki ne pares ardd e? the man you spoke of— which 


is he ¥ (or: where is he? ardd also meaning where *); 
arayto bassune ? with which one has he come? huchchate 
arayan hésus ? which one did you bring the camels from ? 
da razantean dite aradti shaghds? which of these pots did 
you pour the water into? tafak ardyis e? which one’s got 
_ the gun? dé mélhtéti ard ard nad o? among these sheep 
which ones exactly are yours? arafk raséngano ? which ones 
have arrived? araftedn us? from what family are you? 
da karéme araftéki karénus ? for the sake of which of them 
have you done this thing ? | 


The Possessive Pronoun. 

§146. The possessive pronouns are simply the genitives of 
the various pronouns. They are, however, remarkable in 
that, like the possessive genitive of the noun (§54), they are 
treated as independent substantives', declinable throughout 
both numbers. There is no need to give the declension; it is 
the same as that of the possessive noun; there is an optional 
form of the plural in -/k, save in the case of possessives based 
on genitives plural of the form -fta: ddftak, éftak, oftak, 
araftak ; the phonetic desirability of avoiding the two /’s 
is obvious. 

§147, Examples: da kuchak kana e, this dog is mine ; 
na hulli résh e, kanana résh jor massune, your horse is 
wounded, the wound of mine is healed ; ta ki kana huchche 
illétanus, 7 nade illé para, until you let my camel go, I won’t 
let yours go; 2 ténd vande harfenut, num ténafte harfbo, 
éftate illébo, I’ve taken my share, do you take yours and 
let theirs alone; é@ chakhu kunt e, kanarat tar-ta, that 
knife’s blunt, cut it with mine; kana ditar narto lahr-a 
kumpak, your blood isn’t so good as mine (lit. my blood 
doesn: t boil with ame ; na bil kana maris aff, naris e, P hches’ 


: Abstract matatapalbens may » he toed Sree some of the possessive 
pronouns by suffixing -i: ‘endian eré himpa, o kana dushman-e;for our 
friendship’s sake, don’t go there, he’s my enemy 
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bow isn’t with my son, it’s with yours; ¢énd razane hata, 
tena télate kanati shaghpa, fetch your own pot and don’t 
pour your oil into mine ; nand khardsteto nana téna bazghak 
hinano, numateto kasas aff, our own Cultivators have gone 
with our bullocks, there’s no one with yours; aga da karéme 
kana maraki kappés, ténaki ka-ta, if you won’t do this for 
my son, do it for yours; nana daghdtedi ni khidl-a kappesa, 
léndftedi ygird-as ki nédn-a marek, koshish-a késu, you 
decline to take any trouble over our lands and yet you labour 
for all you’re worth on your own; num nand sialatean 
Khwash ure, téndtéan antei khar ure? you're pleased enough 
with our relatives, why are you annoyed with your own = 
nana kontate ki nt dattanus, pén dinnadte darénus ? well, if 
you haven’t taken our blankets, whose have you taken ? 


$148, The idiom is occasionally extended to a double 
genitive : nad hullina lagham kandnaydn mutkun e, your 
horse’s bridle is older than that of mine; nand khachatta 
littikak arér, numaftak karghok o, the tails of our mules 
aren't clipped yet, those of yours are; nand urdtd karazatéti 
kayt aré, numaftatéti chara mékh o, in the beams of our 
houses there are rings, while in those of yours there are only 
nails; nana daggtta akhuk purr o, oftatak khalt o, the 
mangers of our cows are full, those of theirs are empty. 
But this highly cumbrous mode of expression, is generally 
avoided. 


The Indefinite Pronoun. 

§149, Under this heading it is convenient to discuss 
several words which partake more or less of the nature of 
pronouns. ‘Though it is unnecessary to preserve any parti- 
cular order, certain of the pronouns which are connected by 
similarity of meaning or use will he grouped together. The 
list might have been slightly enlarged, but it seems unneecs- 
sary to be exhaustive, 


ékhar, 
Akhadar ? akhar ? akha ? akh«s? how much} 


The initial dd, o, é are the ordinary demonstrative adjec- 
tives, and the pronouns are accordingly found in the intensive 
forms handékhadar, hamokhadar, hamékhadar, with corre- 
sponding variants; the initial a- is clearly the particle of 
interrogation contained in ant? what? ara? which? at? 
how many ? (§152), and one or two other interrogatives. As 
the latter portion of the pronouns is unmistakably corrupted 
from the Arabic-Persian word gadr, ‘quantity,’ they are 
properly demonstratives and interrogatives of quantity, but 
they are not infrequently used of number also, the demon- 
stratives more especially. They are both adjectives and 
substantives. 


(1) Adjectival use: as adjectives they are of course in- 
declinable ; the qualified noun is in the singular even though 
reference is made to plural number (§46): dakhadar (dakhar, 
dakha, dakhas) ghalla harf o hata, pick up this much grain 
and bring it; okha okhadar kimat karéno, they’ve fixed such 
and such prices; é@khas maiva kungunus hi kasas kump, 
you've eaten more fruit than one should; akha méman 
bassuno ? how many guests have come? But if the pronouns 
are placed in the predicate and the subject of the sentence is 
used with plural meaning, the subject like the verb is put in 
the plural: mémank dakhadar basswno, in such numbers have 
the guests come. 


Attributive use: as adjectives of size they take on the 
ordinary attributive endings (§80) : dakhaso bakhoas kung, 
he ate a mouthful this size; ékharo maras e, he’s a lad that 
size; akhadaro khards o? what size bullocks are there ? 
dakhasa dakhasa hullite ki nt hésunus, dér-a halék-ta ? 
who'll take the horses of the size you’ve brought ? They are 
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as usual used as substantives in the definite form: éré patk 
tikhok o, hamoftean dakhanga dakhangate bin o hata, the 
sticks are placed there, pick out of them the ones this size 
and this, and bring them along; oftedn dakhasate jita ka, 
those of them this size place on one side. 

(2) Substantival use: they are confined to the singular, 
the declension of which is regular: 12 pa ki t téna mélhtéki 
dakhadar-a haléra, say you’]1 take so much for your sheep ; 
hilar akhasna halkus ? what price did you give for dates ? 
akhae yala karés? how many did you let go? huchche 
kholumto hampénut--akhato hampénus-ta ?—dakhadarto, 
I’ve loaded the camel with wheat—with how much ?—with 
this much. Some of the cases have acquired a specialised 
meaning : handakhasato ki ni bassus, nan rahi-a maréna, as 
goon as you come, we'll start; nan daro kasarai salisasun, 
hit-a karéna, anna hite khalas kdttavésun, handakhasati pir 
malinga, yesterday we were standing in the road chatting, we 
hadn’t done chatting when the rain began. 


The corrupted forms dikhadar, dikhar, dikha, dikhas, are 
commonly used in Jhalawan with the meaning ‘a little’: 
t parét kane dir éte, 0 dikhadar hés ki kana gut palitau, I 
told him to give me water, and the amount he brought wasn’t 
enough to moisten my throat; dikha si da razanati shagh, 
put a little ghi into this pot; kane dikhas palh éte, give me 
a drop of milk. 


§151, The interrogatives of the foregoing group together 
with the demonstratives in the intensive form are used as 
correlatives: akha ki harfing-a késa, hamokha hata, bring as 
much as you can carry; beitean akha ki danning-a késa, 
hamékha da, take away as much of the grass as you can, 

§152. At ? how many ? 

There are no demonstratives corresponding to this in- 
terrogative of number, their place being supplied by the 
demonstratives of quantity, dakhadar, ete., supra. 


; ee inn 1E PRO bs 
(1) Adjectival use : the qualified noun is in the singular 


(§46) : af mar o? how many lads are there? af bandaghna 
huchchate daré ? how many men’s camels did he carry off ? 
at tiisha pir-a kappak? for how many months will there be 
no rain ? Of course if af is used in the predicate, the subject 
is put in the plural: mak att o? the lads are how many in 
number ? 


An ordinal adiedive, attimiko ? ‘the how manyth?’ e 
formed by adding the ordinal suffix -imzko (§100) : 
attimiko bandagh e ki i na padat mon-a étiva, ni seas ? 
how many men does this make that I send after you, and yet 
you won’t come? ni? attimiko dé-a barésa? on what day 
from now will you come? da@ altimiko go e ki dudéfingati 
o ? what number race is this they’re running off? The pro- 
nominal ordinal may be used substantivally like other ordinals 
(§102): da huchchana kataran i hashtimikoe déva, ni 
attimikoe daros? of this string of camels I’ll take the eighth 
in order, which number do you think of taking ? 


(2) Substantival use: af is ordinarily confined to the 
singular, which is declined regularly: numean attand mélhte 
sarkarki daréno? the sheep of how many of you have they 
impressed for Government ? duzeatean atte taféno, atte yala 
karéno ? of the thieves how many have they bound, and how 
many have they let go? da khavatean attati dir shaghdas 
o atte barun illas ? in how many of these water-skins did you 
pour water and how many did you leave dry ? dd drakhtatean 
attai chukkak kutam taféno? on how many of these trees 
have the birds built nests? 6 shalvare attai halkus? what 
did you buy those trowsers at? nwmean attis tufak aré? 
how many of you have got guns? ira bandaghat ki da hulli 
toning-a mafak, attat toningik? if this horse can’t be held 
by two men, how many will it take to hold him? ni téne 
attiska kanean dakkos? how often do you intend to hide 
yourself from me? Some use is made of a jingling form 
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(ef. S48): all-o-malliska duezand lumma mélh-a tarik a 
how many more times will the thief’s mother slaughter sheep ? 
(i.¢., feasting will turn to hanging before long). | 


The plural is occasionally employed ; it is more vague in 
character than the singular: nwmean attak Sistanai hinano ? 
what numbers of you have gone to Seistan ? It is chiefly used 
in interrogations or exclamations of surprise: da jangati 
allak kasfingano hinano! what numbers have been killed 
in this fight ! ’ 


§153, Mana, munat, some, a few. 

Of the two forms mana is adjectival, manat substantival. 
Hercin the pronoun bears a strong resemblance not only to 
machchi, machchit, a little (infra), but also to the first three 
numerals ($96). The indefinite article attached to the noun 
or pronoun, as the case may be,-has a tendency to emphasise 
the fewness of the number. 


(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun remains in the singular 
(§46): mana masir hindno, some girls have gone; mana 
(déan gud najor mass, some days later he fell ill; mana 
déasean guid-a baréna, we'll come after a few days; mana 
patas hata, bring a few fagots. 

(2) Substantival: manal khachay, some lay down ; manate 
khanat ki hinara, 1 saw some going off; manatas kaskur, 
a few died. The plural is occasionally employed : sipahitean 
manatak hinasur, manatak-ta anna hamoré assura, of the 
sepoys some had gone, while some of them were still there, 


Substantival suflix: ¢.e., manat is tacked on to the noun 
so as to form a kind of compound noun, the case-endings being 
attached to manat alone: bandagh-manate daro khalat tissut, 
[ gave some men robes of honour yesterday ; dé-manatan gud 
pesh tanmd, he sallied forth some days later ; méman-manatas 
daska vasengano, only a few guests have arrived as yet; 
chuk-manatasean khalkut, I had a shot at a few birds, 


7 ats 


eae eaiiaieepesib tteninps eno 
(1) Adjectival: énakho machchi ghalla kharrisune, 
a little corn has sprouted this year; kane machchi palh éle, 
give me a little milk. This pronoun sometimes refers to 
number : nan machchi bandaghase un, nana iraghki khulipa, 
we're only a handful of men, don’t be anxious about our food. 
In the predicate machchi is ousted by machchit if immediately 
followed by the copula: énakho Shalkotati bandagh machchit 


e, the people in Quetta this year are few; but ténd hiréng 


tininge machchi ka, cut your abusing short. 


Attributive use: kane néto machchito karémas aré, I’ve 
a petty business with you; machchita girdghai nang takk-a 
fammipak, we don't trouble about a trifle (lit. our care does 
not fall on the trifling thing). It will be noticed that the 
attributive endings are attached to the substantival form of 
the word, as in the case of the first three numerals (§98). 


(2) Substantival: pir malingane? ddska machchit 
malingane, vakhtus ki baz malinga, kasar-a mafak, has rain 
fallen ? only a little as yet, as soon as a lot falls the road’ll be 
impassable; mémdnlean machchitna date sillanun, machchit 
handun tilok o, we’ve washed the hands of some of the guests, 
a few are still seated as you see; Laz huch du tammitau-ne, 
nava machchilas da-tamme-ne, if you can’t lay hands on 
a number of camels, perhaps you may secure afew. The 
plural is not very common: khuda machchitate baz-« kek, 
o baza'e muchchit-a kek, God makes the few many, and the 


many He makes few. 


Substantival suffix : i tena hullie bei-machchit tissut, I 


gave my horse a little grass; bei-machchitan hullina yuzran-a 
mafak, kadim éle, the horse can’t live on a handful of grass, 
give him grain; kane palh-machchitas éte, give me a drop 


of milk. 


H 
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§155, Gira (ira), gird-as (irad-as), some; something. 

Gira (ira) is in reality an ordinary substantive, meaning 
‘thing’: irda gira halkut, 1 purchased two things. As a 
pronoun it is generally used with the indefinite article, and is 
both adjective and substantive. 


(1) Adjectival : the qualified noun is in the singular; it 
almost invariably refers to an inanimate or irrational object, 
or else to a rational object like Jandagh which is commonly 
used collectively : kane gird-as mélh bakar e, 1 want some 
sheep; sardar gird-as bandaghto daro daré bass, the chief 
came here yesterday with some men; huch gird-as kholwmto 
hampok ass, the camel was loaded with some wheat. Though 
the indefinite article is generally attached, it may be omitted : 
huchchai gira kholum hampok ass, there was some wheat 
loaded on the camel. | 


(2) Substantival : laskkardn gird-as bassune, a party of 
the army has come; kane gird-as éte, give me something ; 
gira-as ki kane karot ass, gire karét, hémon karét, what- 
ever I had to do, I did it all and got it off my shoulders. If 
the pronoun is repeated in a linked sentence, the indefinite 
article is attached as a rule to the last pronoun only: 
sardatedn gira hinano, gird-as hamérék o, of the chiefs some 
have gone, and some are still there; gird-td nane-is massur, 
gira-as-ta nana illa-is massur, some of them lodged with us, 
some with our uncle; gird 7 harfét, gira ténd tlume tissut, 
giya-as hamoré salis, some I took, some | gave to my brother 
and some was left there. 


In apposition : the case-ending is attached to noun and 
pronoun alike: duzzate gird-ase bashkha, he pardoned some 
of the thieves ; kKhardsta girand likhai Jugh ass, giranarai 
allau, there was a yoke on the necks of some of the bullocks 
and none on the necks of others, 


F 


Alike in meaning these indefinite pronouns are alike in 
use. They are at the same time adjectives and substantives. 
In the predicate they remain unchanged. Used as adjectives 
proper they appear in the form kulle, muchche, druste, gire, 
in which the final increment seems to be due to a confused 
_ idea of the Persian izafat (cf. §124). The number of the 
qualified noun depends on whether the meaning of the pro- 
nominal adjective is ‘the whole’ or ‘all.’ The simple forms 
are indeed found preceding the noun, but their force is then 
adverbial, ‘exclusively,’ ‘only,’ ‘nothing but.’ The sub- 
stantives are either used as ordinary independent substantives, 
for the most part in the singular, or they are placed in apposi- 
tion to another substantive: the pronoun remains in the 
singular, while the substantive is pluralised if necessary ; the 
case-endings are attached to both. 


§157. Kut, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival: kulle mémank bassuno, all the guests 
have come; kulle iraghe kungunus? have you eaten the 
whole loaf? 2 kulle sidlatean harrifét, I asked all the 
relatives ; 0 ténd kulle lashkarto kotai julau daré, he made 
an attack on the fort with his whole force. With the first 
example may be contrasted the following, which illustrates 
the adverbial use of the simple kul: kul mémank bassuno, 
only the guests have come. 


Attributive use: aino kullo déas gidaréngane, ni hana 
paraghai batanus, to-day a whole day has passed and you 
haven’t been near me; dushmanna khulisan nan kullanoa 
nante khanleai gidaréféna, from fear of the enemy we used 
to spend the livelong nights on the watch (lit. on the eyes). 


(2) Substantival : kul hinano, all have gone; kullana 
khaire batang, pray for the welfare of all; hulle kana 


banningna sahi ka, inform all of my coming; da dé kullai 
H 2 
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baroi e, this day (of trouble) has to come to all. The plural 
is only occasionally used: hkullak-a chara ki ni duzzi 
karénus, all the world knows that you’ve committed theft. 


In apposition: huchchak kul kaskuno, the camels, all of 
them, have died ; drakhtata kullana tolate guddat, I lopped 
the top branches of all the trees; jirga tulokate kulle sahi 
karés? did you inform all the members of the jirga P (énd 
lashkarto kullato narra, he took to his heels with his 
whole army. 


§158. Much, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival: muchche mik hinguno, all the ewes have 
lambed ; énakhonad muchche fasle malakh kung, locusts 
devoured all this year's crop ; muchche mashteai barf biténe, 
snow has fallen on all the hills. Compare: much mashteai 
barf biténe, snow has only fallen on the hills. Its use in the 
predicate may be seen in the so-called compound verbs: 
lashkar much mass, the army, collected together; z ténd 
sangatate much karét, I collected my companions together. 


Attributive use: muchcho déas gidarénga, ni ténad karéme 
kattavés, a whole day passed and you didn’t do your work ; 
hamo khazme ki 7 khalkut, &€ muchehangad drakhtatéti hind 
tamma, the deer I shot ran into that clump of trees and fell 
(lit. into those collected trees). Passing mention may be made 
of the abstract noun muchcht formed from the adjective 
much: bile ki Khalhut, sum-ta chukkata muchchiti tamma. 
when I drew the bow, the arrow from it fell into the thick 
of the birds ; @ né wuchehiti drust karét, 1 recognised you 
among the crowd. | 


(2) Substantival: much najor o, they are all unwell: 
muchchana katume taye, he cut off the heads of them all; 
muchchan zaghmate-ta pula, snatch their swords from every 
one of them. The plural is somewhat rare: sauchchak 

khudaté wnéd-a déra, one and all rest their hope in God. 
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The use of the locative, muchchdi, is idiomatic ; its force 
may be represented in English either by an adjective or an 
adverbial expression, according to the incidence of the em- 
phasis in the sentence: nand drakhtak muchchai baram 
haréno, numdftedn manatatéti hichch-a khimpara, everyone 
of our trees has borne fruit, and yet.I see nothing on some of 
yours ; hand jauzand drakht muchehat baram e, khuliva ke 
pinnip, my walnut tree is laden with fruit from top to bottom 
and I’m afraid it may break ; ainond kasarat muchchai kand 
hulli tudda kunisa bassune, my horse has come stumbling 
along every yard of to-day’s road; dé daghar muchchai bei e, 
kholum békhi machchit e tahti-ta, this land’s nothing but 
weeds, the wheat on it is scanty in the extreme. 


In apposition: shahidak much kaneai drogh tarér, the 
witnesses lied against me to a man ; duzzdta muchchana dite 
taf, bind the hands of every one of the thieves; dd shahrati 
muchchati dari aff, there’s no medicine in the whole of this 
village; @ hirvitéli muchchati shakargaz aré? is there gum 
in all those tamarisks ? 


$159. Drust, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival : druste lashhar vaséngane, the whole army 
has arrived; «2 druste dé barésa khiwast kanningki, 7 né 
hicheh-a tifara, you come every hour of the day begging, but 
I won't give you anything; 2 drusle karéme karenut, I've 
done the whole work; drusle mushok-a paréra ki drogh 
papabo, all the men of old used to say ‘ don’t lie.’ 


Attributive use : drusto iraghas hata, fetch a whole leaf ; 
kane dé pinnoka shishae tifa, drustangae éte, don’t give me 
this glass that's broken. give me the one that isn’t. 


(2) Substantival: @ drustato néehi karénut, l’ve dealt 
righteously with all; 22 druste khalas harés? did you 
finish the whole? shahrati drustak-a paréera ki zamingum) 
Hindustanati hallo nuskhan karéne, they were all saving in 
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the village that the earthquake had done a lot of damage 
in India. 


In apposition: hamé mélhk: drust kaskwno, all those sheep 
have died; dé bagh nand drustand e, this garden belongs 
to us all; ténd sialateto drustato na paraghai barot, Vl 
probably come to you with all my relations. 


Drust combines with dé, day, and xan, night, to form 
compound words: dé-drustati wa var ténd daghare dir 
forénut, twice in the whole day I’ve given my land water ; 
nan-drust gorich kashshane, the Nor’west has been blowing 
the livelong night. 


$160. Gir (iv, gih), all; the whole (especially used in 
Jhalawan). 

(1) Adjectival: giye Brahiita pishkavak murghun o, 
the locks of all Brahuis are long; @ gire dé kdrém-a kéva, I 
work the whole day ; gire mashtedi shikay aré, there’s sport 
on all the hills. The somewhat rare variant gih does not 
take on an incremental -e: gih makhlik na avalan sahi e, all 
the world knows about you. 


Attributive use: da kappid iraghe mémane tifa, giroas 
éte-ta, don’t give that broken loaf to the guest, give him a 
whole one ; ni ant-a chasa, ki da giyanga kicha n& maroe ? 
what d’you think, that you’ve perhaps bought up the whole 
of this valley ? 


(2) Substantival: gir husardn rad tammar, they all lost 
their way; gir khalds mass, the whole was finished; ta ki 
nean-a marek, giyato néki ka, as fay as in you lies, deal 
kindly with all; gire gudda, fell them all down; girk-a 
chara ki ne hand matt affés, one and all know you're not my 
equal 


(In apposition: ofh gir khachano, they’re all asleep ; 
daggite give Lirdnus? have you milked all the cows 2 karéme 


or 
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give khalds karét, I finished the whole work ; sipahite-is 
givis zaghm aré, all the sepoys have swords. 


§161. Tiva, tivai, all; the whole, 
This pronoun is very similar to the four immediately 
preceding, but is used somewhat more laxly. 


(1) Adjectival: hand tiva fusle dir lord, the flood carried 
off all my crop; nan tivai nikane kuttifénun, we've used up 
all our rations ; tiva patte pi hungune, the boring insect has 
eaten up all the wood; ¢ivai mulkati malakkh tammda, the 
locust fell upon the whole countryside. The quasi-adverbial 
use may be noted: o gird-as ki paik tivat drogh e, all he 
says is merely lies; dd daghar tiva bei e, this ficld is all 
weeds. 


Attributive use: tivo nanas halma karét, maga maizile 
raséngtavat, 1 posted a whole night but didn’t reach the 
stage; tivagha dé murita randat chirréngat, shikar du 
batau, though I was the whole day after the hares, I got no 
sport; @ ténd tivatad daghare zurrat dasénut, I’ve sown my 
whole field with jwwdri. The definite attributive adjective 
may have a quasi-adverbial force like the simple adjective: 
nt tivagha droghat kanean sharae kattiparos, you won't 
win the case against me by simply lying. 


(2) Substantival : mélhte avang harés ? tivae baha karét, 
where did you put your sheep? I sold them all; da hétk 
tivaie kungur, these goats ate it all. 


In apposition: ispédate tivae guddingati o, they are 
cutting down all the poplars; da shahrati tiva-ali duzzak 
tammano, the thieves have fallen upon the whole village. 


$162. Baz, many. 

(1) Adjectival: énakho huliitad sailat baz bhandagh 
bassuno, this year many people. have come for the. horse- 
show. Though this is the normal construction—the qualified 
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noun in the singular (§46), the governed verb in the plural, 
—the noun is occasionally found in the plural: baz 
bandaghak hajjai hinéno, many a man has gone on the 
pilgrimage. If the plural is employed, stress seems to be laid 
on the large number of separate individuals. 


Attributive use: daro bazo dostas nana baghati muchch 
ass, there was many a friend assembled in owr garden yester- 
day; aino har-déan bazo shikaras karénut, Uve had more 
sport to-day than usual; da bazanga lashkar ki daré much 
manningati e, ardngt mon-a kék? in which direction will this 
large army now collecting here set its face? The definite 
adjective is used in general phrases and the like when an 
indefinite adjective might seem more appropriate (¢f. §82): 
bazanga lashkar arangt ki mon karvé, hamé mulke katumat 
harfik, « vast army will devastate whatever country it sets 
out toward (lit. will lift up by the head) ; bazanga dir faslaki 
jwan aff, too much water is bad for the crop. 


The abstract substantive bdz7 may find a place here: 
machchita dushmanto jang kanning arzane, maga bazina 
mone khuda tore, to fight with a handful of enemies is 
a small matter, but God may withstand the onset of a 
multitude. 


(2) Substantival : hane baz papa, i na karéme- tena 
jwan-a kéva, don’t waste words on me, I'll do your work all 
right of my own accord ; bazand bashkh baz e, the share of 
many is large ; bandagh bazato jwan e, khuda asittiat zéba 
e, company is good for man, God in his oneness is beautiful. 
The plural is occasionally employed: bazak hulliteto daka 
gidaréngar, bazak Kharasteto, several passed by here with 
horses, several with bullocks; da daghar bazate kungnne 
0 Lavateki Khan toréne, this earth has devoured many a man 
ind lias its eye set on many another. 


ly 
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In apposition : i mémanteto bdzato na jahdi barot, V1) 
probably come to your place with the guests, a whole crowd 
of them; @ rupaitedi bdzdi ode sang-a titavata, 1 wouldn't 


-have betrothed her to him for hundreds of rupees. 


§163. Manid, a quantity of, a number of. 

Manid is never used independently ; it invariably follows 
the noun it qualifies as a kind of plural suffix. The noun 
remains in the nominative singular; the case-ending 1s 
attached to manid, which is treated like an ordinary singular. 
The compound of noun and ménid is always qualified by an 
adjective or pronoun ; when the compound is indefinite. as it 
commonly is, the indefinite article is attached to mdnid.. 


Examples: Sébind jalsa-ati énakho ballo sardar-manidas 
muchch e, there's a large assemblage of chiefs at the Sibi 
gathering this year; daékhadaro mélh-mdnidas ki Marina 
mashatt e, péntin aff, there’s nowhere such a number of 
sheep as on the Marri hills; Mungacharati énakho dauno 
malakh-manidas tamma, mulke chat karé, this year such a 
swarm of locusts fell upon Mungachar that they devastated 
the country ; ballo drakht-manidasean maiva hésunut, Vve 
brought fruit off a large number of trees; dawno hal-manidas 
ki da dagharati khanat, pén jaga khantanut, I’ve not seen 
elsewhere such a swarm of mice as | saw in this field ; ame 
balla harraf-manide ki nan Khanan, dasa hamé mashati aff. 
that great herd of markhor we sighted, is on that hill no 
longer. 


§164. Biich, any at all. 

Bich by itself means literally ‘a straw,’ ‘rubbish’: hava 
wrati bachas ilétano, hulle daréno, they've not léft a straw 
{ang ice, @ stick) in my house, but have carried off every- 
thing; 0 darodn dangt bichas lati kattane, since vesterday 
not x morsel has passed his lips. 
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It is suflixed to the noun, which remains in the crude 
form. It is declined regularly in the singular; the indefinite 
article may be attached at pleasure, but the numeral 
adjective asi is never prefixed to the compound: é déasean 
ki naukar massunus, gird-bichas much karénus ? trom the 
day you entered service have you saved anything at all? 
kasavat ki bassusa bandagh-bich khanas / as you were 
coming along the road did you see a single soul? hasavat 
dushman-bichato mukdabil matavat, on the road I met with 
no enemy whatsvever ; né mar-bichas hum aré / kane taiska 
mar-bich matane, have you actually any sons at all? to this 
day not one has been born me. 


§165, Fildna (fildni), such and such, so and so. 

(1) Adjectival: jfilana sardar ki darbarati numa rahai 
tas, pin-la dér ass ? what was the name of such and such a 
chief who sat near you in the Durbar? kane paréno ki fildna 
tasildar vadi halkune, (ve been told that the Tahsildar you 
wot of has taken bribes. 


(2) Substantival: né kana pinat dé paré ki né filana 
kiréng tissune ? who told you about me that so and so had 
abused you? @ chava ki kana illana malh Baz Khdanasta 
pinat né sahi harene hi filanaghak gandao bandagh o, ofta 
urati himpa, | know that my cousin, hinting definitely at Baz 
Khan and his folk, has given you to understand that so and 
so are bad lots, and that you shouldn’t visit at their houses ; 
da filanaghask ki numa rvahai tisura, arang hindno? 
where have what d’you call him and his people gone, who 
used to live near you? In the last example the personal 
plural filanaghask (§30) will be noticed. The variant filani, 
plural filantk, is not uncommon : % papara ki-numéti filani 
duzz e, maga num ténat pash kabo-ta, I won't say that such 
a one among you is the thief, do you rather produce kim yow: 
selves, Another variant, used by hill Brahuis, is pilana. 
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Here may be mentioned the compound /ilén-baéman, in 
which the latter word is meaningless by itself. It is eaphem- 
istically used in cursing in combination with the third 
person plural, present indefinite or past, of kanning, to do: 
na fildn-bamane karér ki péndwar kana jahdi va barés, by 
all that’s unmentionable you'd better beware of coming to 
my place a second time; /fildn-bamdue kér, pané kae, for 
heaven’s sake let him go to the dickens. 


$166. Pén, other, another. 

(1) Adjectival: kane péu ura aff, Vve no other house ; 
i oran Khar wt ki kana dvale pén bandaghateto tissune, \’m 
annoyed with him for haying told my news to other people ; 
kane pén hichasto karém aff, baghaire na jindan, I’ve no 
concern with any one else but you yourself. This adjective 
finds a place in one or two adverbial compounds : e.g., péntin, 
elsewhere (§387), in which the last clement has now lost 
its individual existence. 


(2) Substantival: bei gwa-as ki ésunus bass e, pen bakar 
aff, what grass you’ve brought is sufficient, no more’s wanted ; 
péenand malh téna-a mafal:, another man’s son doesn’t become 
one’s own (one of many hits at relations by marriage) ; 
ténana nan péenanda dé barébur aff, a night at home is better 
than a day with strangers; péne pénaki ant-a marék ? 
what cares oue for (the misfortune) of another P pendi ithar 
kappa, don’t put your trust in another. ‘The plural is both 
péenk and pénak: na hullie 1 dattanut, pénk daréno-ta, 
[ hayen’t taken your horse, others have; harkas ki 
ténafte illa, péndteto tamma, kharab-a marek, every one 
who leaves his kin and consorts with strangers will come 
to ruin. 


In apposition : dauno shikavas ki kucha-ati e, mashéi 
pénai aff, there isn't such sport on the hill as there is in the 
valley: drakhtatean péenan matvu-bich duzzipés, don’t steal 
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any fruit from any other trees. The use of péu in the 
former example recalls a familiar Greek idiom. 


$167. Elo, the other. | 

(1) Adjectival: élo hulli kane baka e, I want the other 
horse ; élo mémank kul hinano, ni antei salisunus ? all the 
other guests have departed, so why have you remained ? The 
initial vowel of the adjectival élo is frequently dropped: in 
one or two adverbial compounds: e.g., losdl (élosdl), next 
vear, lojar (élojai), again. . | 

(2) Substantival: the declension is on the model of the 
deciension of the definite adjective in -7ko (§90) and there is 
thus an optional form of the plural with an inserted -f- : 
élona malat zor-a challipak, one man has no authority 
over the property of the other; dade halpa, éloe halh, don’t 
seize this-one, seize the other; ghalli ghik é wrati affas, Cloti 
o, the grain isn’t in that house but in the other; nd@ girak 
da huchchai affas, élordit 0, your things aren’t on this camnel_ 
but on the other; da drakhtak baram kattano, élok kul 
havreno, these trees haven’t borne fruit yet, all the others 
have ; léndaftean élofk jwan affas, stvangers are not better 
than one’s own blood: hand dvale élote lifés, please don’t 
contide my news to the others; kane pasa, élofte papésu ki 
narribo, you tell me yet don't tell the others to run away. 

In apposition : haizind élond hite kappa, ténde pa, don’t 
talk of the other prisoner, let’s hear of yours; ordn baghair 
sipahitean éloftean khula, beware of all the sepoys but him. 


§168, Asit, one, some one, a certain one. 

The substantival form of the first numeral (§96) is used 
as a substantival indefinite pronoun : asit kane paré ki pagga 
pir-a kek, sone one told me it would rain to-morrow ; 
t kasarai asitto mukalil massut, lattas diti-ta ass, 1 met 
a man on the road with a stick in his hand. ‘The indefinite 
article may he attached: nand hullie asittas isto malane 
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daréne, somebody has untied our horse last night and carried 
it off. J 


§169, Asit élo (asi élo), one another, each other. 

This combination constitutes. the reciprocal pronouns: 
bishk asit éloe kharéfiu, the donkeys scratch one another ; 
da hullik asi élorto jang-a ‘kéra, these horses fight with 
one another; o harvakht asit élona wraghai kara baréra, 
they are always exchanging visits at each other’s houses. 


§170.. Toma, tomaka, tomagha, both. 

(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun is in the plural: nd 
toma hullite kasarat khanat ki dudéngara, I saw both your 
horses on the road galloping ; 7 ténd tomaka urate bériféenut, 
I’ve thatched both my houses; tomagha mak-ta narrano, 
both his sons have run away. 


.(2) Substantival: the pronouns are always pluralised : 
ira chuk khanat, tomate asi tufakat khalkut, I saw two 
birds and brought down both with one shot; sarkar tomakate 
kaiz karé, Government imprisoned both. 


In apposition: kana avale téna tlumteto tomaghateto 
pas, you may tell my news to both of your brothers. 


$171. Kus, kasas, some one; (with negative) no one, 

This pronoun is substantival only. A difference in force 
between the two forms sas and kasas is hardly perceptible ; 
the latter is perhaps the more conmon of the two. The 
declension of kas is regular. ‘The declension of kasas, which 
presumably contains the indefinite article, is two-fold: it 
may be declined either like kas, or like the indefinite article 
(§71). Both kas and kasas are used in the singular only. 


(1) Affirmative use: sane kas paré ki num énakho 
Kuchchiai kare, some one told me youre going to Kachhi 
this year; daré kasas are ? is there any one here? kasasto 
ki saran jwani karénus, hamoryto akhivriska jwant ka, a 
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man you've treated well from the beginning, treat him well 
to the end. 


(2) Negative use: kas patau ki o daré basswne, no one 
said he had come here; kanto pén kasas aff, there’s no one 
else with me; harkas ténad kassuto gwan e, khuda békass 
kasase kapp, everybody is happy wit his relatives, may God 
make no one bereft of relatives (/ass, relative) ; kane kasasto 
karém aff, Vve no concern with any one; kasaséto chikar 
topa, don’t meddle with anybody. 


8172. Har, every, each. 

Adjectival only: har mare gird-as tiss, he gave each 
lad something ; har hullind likhati pullas tafé, on the neck 
of each horse he tied a flower. When har qualifies the ante- 
cedent of a relative clause, the indefinite article is attached 
to the noun as usual ($427): har bandaghas Ii droghea 
paik, mon-ta maun e, every liar’s face is black; Bolanat ki 
kasa, har sardaras hi khandas, chas ki Saravannad e, every 
chief you see as you go along the Bolan, you may put down as 
belonging to Sarawan: har hitas ki 7 né-a pava, khaf to-ta, 
give heed to every word I tell you. 


This pronoun helps to form several adverbial compounds ; 
before a dental -7 may turn to -r (§16) : harvakht, always, 
hardé, haydé, everyday, harté, harta, every month. It 
combines freely with other indefinite pronouns, as in the 
examples that follow. 


8173, Harkas, every one, everybody. 

Substantival only: harkas ténd jdgaghai hina, every 
one went to his own place. As the antecedent of a relative 
clause, it regularly takes on the indefinite article: harkasas 
hi duzzi karé, 7 kaiz-a kéeva-ta. Pl imprison every man who 
commits theft; harkasas ki must bass, panch rupat inam-a 
halek, every one who comes in first will get five rupees 
reward, 
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§174, Harasit, every one, everybody. 

Substantival only: da moswmati harasit langar-a kék, 
everybody ploughs at this season; harasitnd-taé ditt khatand 
lattas ass, there was an olive stick in the hand of each one 
of them. 


This pronoun is not to be confused with hardsit ? the 
aspirated form of ardsit? which one? (§143): harasit 
kattd, each one won; hardsit katta ? which one won ? 


§1'75. Hartoma, hartomaka, hartomaghd, both. 

(1) Adjectival: hartoma mak hinano, both the lads 
have gone ; hartomaka masink hoghar, the two girls wept ; 
hartomagha chukkate yala karé, he let hoth the birds go. 


(2) Substantival: hartomak babo, come hoth of you; 
hartomakate khanat, I saw both; hartomaghateto rahi 
mass, he set out with both of them. 


As is usual before a dental the -r- may be displaced by 
r- : hartoma, hartomaka, hartomagha. | 


$176. Hargiraé (harira), everything. 

Substantival only: né@ hargirad jwan ec, everything of 
yours is excellent; hargird khwahiva, ni hane tining-a 
késa ? I want everything, can you give it me? hargira-as 
né bakar e, kane pa, tell me everything you want. 


$177, Harchi, any, whatever; everything. 
Harchi is most commonly used as the antecedent of a 
relative sentence. As an adjective it refers generally, and 
as a substantive exclusively, to irrational objects. The 
substantive is declined regularly throughout the singular. 
Variants like harchiato, harchito in the conjunctive indicate 
indecision as to whether it should be treated as a word of 
two syllables or one, i.e., as harchi or as har-chi (ef. §36a). 
(1) Adjectival: harcht karémaséna ni pas, i kéva-ta, 
mention any work, I’ll do it; harchi mélhas ki ni kane étis, 7 
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haléva, (ll take any sheep you give me; harchi handigh 
ki daré assur, kul hinano, whatever people were here, 


they’ve all left, 


(2) Substantival : harchi ki pasa, pa, whatever you have 
to say, say; hand mar harchiati ustdd e, my son is splendid 
at anything; harchidn ki shakk-a kappésa, ténat hondun 
marésa, if you don’t scrutinise everything, of course you’ll 
get like this; ni harchito (harchialo) karém-a torisa, you 
meddle with everything. . 


§1'78, Hich (with negative), no (adjective); nothing. 

Hich is properly confined to negative sentences, though 
when it is used as an attributive adjective or adverbially the 
negative is occasionally omitted. It is both an adjective 
and a substantive. As an adjective it is applicable to 
animate and inanimate objects alike, as a substantive to the 
latter only, except in the special. form hichas. 


(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun remains in the sin- 
gular; the addition of the indefinite article to the noun 
accentuates the singular number: daré must hic shitar 
matane, there’s been no sport here before ; da shahrati kane 
hich dushman aff, I’ve no enemy in this village ; hich hullias 
daun dudéngparoe, ki kana hulli dudéngik, no horse in the 
world will run as mine does ; kane hich dawno dostas aff ki 
num ure, ve not a single friend like you. As will be seen 
in the following paragraphs the adjectival hich combines 
freely with other indefinite pronouns, 


Attributive use: 0 hichcho bandaghys e (aff), he’s a good 
for nothing fellow ; 0 hichchunya dagharan né khuda éte, 
God give you some other than this worthless land. 


(2) Substantival: kanto hichch aff, I’ve nothing with me; 
kanean hichchana harr iftau, he didn’t ask me about any- 
thing; khudaghan baghair i hichchan khulipara, save God 
I fear nothing. ‘The adverbial force of the ablative coupled 
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with -bd (-bar), like (§880), is worth noting: da chitte 
hichcham-ba kishkat, I broke this rope in a trice (lit, like 
nothing) ; % né hichchém-bar-a khaléva, I'll thrash you like 
anything. The indefinite article is occasionally attached: 
déyé hichchas aff, there’s nothing here. ers 


Hichas, n0 one, nobody, which is not to be confused with. 
hichchas, nothing, illustrated in the last example, is of course 
a substantive only: daré hichas batane, no one has come 
here; hichas pataw ki o najor massune, nobody said he 
had fallen ill; kane hichasnéd parva aff, o hichase kana 
parva aff, I care for nobody and nobody cares for me. It 
may be declined like the indefinite article: 7 hichasénd 
urdti péhitavat, I entered no one’s house. ) 


$179. Hichkas, hichkasas (with negative), no one, 
nobody. 

These are used in exactly the same way as kas, hasas 
in negative sentences (§171): mand huchchiak bassuno, 
numatean hichkas batane, our camel-drivers have come in, 
but not a single one of yours; oftean hichhasas khantavat, 
I didn’t see one of them. They are slightly more emphatic 
than the simple forms kas, kasas. 


$180, Hichira, hichgiré (with negative), no; nothing. 

(1) Adjectival: 7 énakho hichiya kholum baha kattanut, 
I’ve sold no wheat this year. The indefinite article may be 
attached for emphasis: 7 én hichird-as mal dattanuf, I’ve 
taken no property from you at all. 


(2) Substantival: nz hichirad tippésa, you understand no- 
thing ; 0 pén hichira-as patane, he has said not a word else. 
It may be used in a general way of rational objects as in 
English: éré hi hinat sardatean hichira khantavaf, kul 
hindno, when I got there, I saw nothing of the chiefs, they've 
all gone. 

I 
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§181, Dirse, any one; (with negative) no one. 


This pronoun is regarded as old-fashioned, and is indeed 
almost obsolete, its place being taken by kas, kasas, which 
it resembles in meaning and use. 


(1) Affirmative use: dad duzze ki daka narra, dirse 
khana-ta ? did any one see the thief that ran by here? 
dirsena bava ki sakhi massune, mar-ta zarir sakhi-a marék, 
any one who is the son of a generous father is sure to be 
generous himself. 


(2) Negative use: dirse pap ki i ona dushman ut, no 
one may say I’m his enemy; dirsedi ki kand guman- ass, 
dayré aff, the one on whom my suspicion rested is not here. 
The indefinite article is occasionally attached: dawno 
karémas kév itona, ki dirseas pap ki nt hamé bandagh us, 
I’d do such a thing to you that no one’d recognise you as the 
same man. 


§182, Dauno, daunangé, such as this; ohuno, ohuna, 
such; éhuno, €hund, such as that; amaro? amara? what 


kind ? 

These attributive adjectives formed from demonstrative 
and interrogative adverbs (§388) seem to deserve a place 
among the indefinite pronouns. There are several variants : 
duno, daund, ohunangad and so on. The choice between 
the definite and indefinite forms depends of course on the 
definiteness or the reverse of the compound expression of 
which they form a part, but there is often little practical 
difference of meaning between the two. It will be remem- 
bered that the definite form is always used with a pluralised 
noun (§82). In the case of the demonstratives the intensive 
forms hunduno, etc., are not common. 


Examples : kanto dauno karémas karé, ki hikam prishto 
kapp, he treated me in a way a pig wouldn’t treat a millet 


hireng-a atiea? what sort of men are you abusing > 


+h iety’ Big = . 


« 
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§183. The root of the simple verb is normally mono- 
syllabic, the few exceptions being supplied for the most part 
by loan-words. The conjugation is agglutinative in structure 
and surprisingly uniform, for transitives and intransitives, 
passives, neuters and causals are conjugated on practically 
identical lines. There is, moreover, an organic negative 
conjugation which is one and the same for every class of 
verb. But apart from the inevitable irregular verbs there 
is considerable variety within this uniformity, notably in 
the personal terminations or the terminations used as such, 
which are not consistently the same throughout, and in the 
formation of the past stem of the affirmative verb. The 
various tenses, moreover, show interesting signs of belonging 
to different stages of development. 


The Formation of the Affirmative Verb. 

§184, The order selected in the following analysis of 
the formation of the various parts of the affirmative verb 
has been dictated by several considerations, arising from a 
review of the verb as a whole in all its developments. It 
is hardly logical, but it has its compensating advantages. The 
infinitive owes its prominent position more to the usus 
loquendi of conventional grammar than to its intrinsic 
importance ; yet it serves at the same time to introduce the 
two tenses of the substantive verb which figure largely in 
the formation of the conjugation, while a full treatment of 
the substantive verb itself is more conveniently deferred. 
Again, the imperative singular presents on the whole the 
simple base more adequately than the presents or any other 
part of the verb, and alone supplies the key to one of the 
main irregularities in the negative conjugation. ‘The various 
participles are conveniently, if illogically, wedged in between 
the past conditional and the past stem, for none of them are 


"based on the latter, while two are closely related to the 


| . The Infinitive. 

§185. The infinitive is a verbal noun ending in -ing, and 
is declined regularly throughout the singular. In the large 
majority of cases it is formed by adding the termination 
directly to the base: bin-ing, to hear ; bin-ing, to pick out; 
“kun-ing, to eat; tékh-ing, to place; narr-ing, to flee. The 
final consonant of the base is very occasionally doubled in the 
infinitive: hall-ing, base hal-, to seize; khall-ing, base khal-, 
to strike; barr-ing, base bar-, to become dry. In khuling, 
khuling, to fear, saling, saling, to stand, the infinitive ter- — 
mination seems to waver between -ing and -ing, but the bases 
of these verbs are really two-fold: Khul-, khuli-, sal-, sali-, as 
appears elsewhere in the conjugation. In a special class of 
verbs, called neuter verbs (§276), the infinitive seems some- 
times to end in -éng: raséng, to arrive, aréng, to be en- 


tangled; but such forms are simply abbreviated for 


rasénging, arénging. 

§186. There is an important group of verbs whose 
infinitive docked of the termination -ing ends in -n, single 
or double, and in whose conjugation—the passive, cf. §278, 
only excepted—the consonant a does not figure again. 
This group includes some of the commonest and most 
irregular verbs in the language, ¢.g., manning, to become 
(§256), banning, to come (§257), kanning, to do (§258), 
danning, to take away (§259), paning, to say, toning, to hold. 
The true nature of the base in such verbs is best indicated 
by their imperative singular (§191). The imperative singular 
is two-fold ; the one form is the same as the base as it appears 
in the infinitive with the omission of the abnormal] nasal, 
while the second form differs from the first only in that it 
contains a final-r: e.g., danning, imperative singular da, 
dar; manning, imperative singular ma, mar. Curiously 
enough, we are debarred by the rest of the conjugation from 
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regarding either form as the true base to the exclusion of the 
other. Thus in the case of damning the presents are founded 
on the base da-, yet the whole of the negative conjugation is 
to be referred to the base dar-; in manning we have the 
exact converse ; the presents are founded on the base mar-, 
while the whole of the negative conjugation is to be referred 
to the base ma-. The explanation of the curious infinitives 
seems to be that they are formed from the base in -r, the 
change to -m being induced by the attraction of the nasal in 
the infinitive termination. This group of verbs may be 
styled for brevity’s sake, but admittedly loosely, ‘the verbs 
in -n’. Other verbs which belong in a greater or lesser 
degree to the group are anning, to be (§248), timing, to give 
(§260), chaning (more commonly chd-ing), to understand 
(§261), hunning (but also huring), to look (§262), hatining 
(hating, etc.), to bring (§263). But unless otherwise specified 
the subsequent remarks on the verbs in -# will apply to those 
enumerated in the earlier part of this paragraph only. 


The Present and Past Tenses of the Substantive Verb. 
§187, The locative of the infinitive noun coupled with 
the finite tenses of the substantive verb forms a convenient 
periphrasis which serves to supply the place of what may be 
termed the tenses of actuality. The present and past of the 
substantive verb are as follows :— 


Present. 
Singular. Plural, 
1.6 ef, I am. l. nan wun, we are. 
2. na ue. 2. num ure. 
3. od e, 3. afk o, (ur). 
Past, 
1. 2 assut, I was. 1. nan assun, we were. 
2. nz? agsnues, 2. num assure. 
3. 0 «8s, (assae). 3. ofk assur, (asso). 


ee - 
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It will be noticed that the past is based on the present. 
The alternative forms in the third persons are important 
as they reappear in the conjugation of the ordinary verb. 
An instance of this is to hand in the past of the substantive 
verb itself: the form assur is explained by reference to 
the secondary form wr in the present, which is regularly em- 
ployed by certain tribes, the Zahris for instance, instead of the 
“ordinary 0. The form assas is properly a pluperfect. These 
tenses will receive further comment when the substantive 
verb is dealt with as a whole (§248 seq.). 


The Tenses of Actuality. 

$188, The so-called tenses of actuality are therefore of 
the form 7 tikhingati ut, 1 am in (the act of) placing, 
a tikhingatt assut, 1 was actually placing. It wiil be 
sufficient to include the present only in the paradigm, to 
which these phrases hardly belong at all. For the tenses 
in which the substantive verb is defective, recourse is had 
to the auxiliary manning, to become (§256): @ tikhingati 
marot, I will probably be placing ; 7 tikhingati massunut, 
I have been placing. 


The Imperative Singular. 
§189. The various methods of forming the second. person 
singular of the imperative from the base may be reduced to 
three :— 


§190, (1) The commonest form of the imperative singu- 
lar is identical with the simple base :— 


Infinitive. Imperative singular. 
bing, to hear ; bin. 
bising, to bake ; bis. 
kuning, to eat; kun, 
tikhing, to place; tikh. 


rasénging, to arrive ; raseng. 


ei) iol) | lake 
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Especially remarkable are the imperatives singular of 
the verbs taling, to sit, halling, to seize, khalling, to strike, 
which are formed by changing the lingual of the base to the 
aspirated cerebral lh: tulh, halh, khalh. The case of 
shaghing, to pour, which besides the regular imperative 
shagh, forms another, sha, by dropping the ghain of the 
base, is noteworthy; a somewhat less common example of 
the same kind is ho, hogh from hoghing, to weep. 


§191. The imperatives singular of the so-called verbs in 
-n (§186) are formed after this method, but constitute a 
special subdivision by themselves. Each has two forms, 
corresponding to the two forms of the base :— 


Infinitive. Imperative singular. 
manning, to become ; E ma, mar. 
banning, to come; ba, bar. 
kanning, to do; ka, kar. 
danning, to take away ; da, dar. 
paning, tosay; pa, par. 
toning, to hold; to, tor. 


§192. The verbs in all the subdivisions of this group 
form a strengthened imperative singular by suffixing -ak : 
binak, bisak, kunak, tikhak, raséngak, tilhak, halhak, 
khalhak, marak, barak, karak, darak, parak, torak; it 
will be noticed that in the case of the verbs in -n the 
suffix is added to the secondary imperative. Although the 
sufix tends to impart emphasis, the choice between the 
strengthened and unstrengthened forms depends as a rule 
not so much on emphasis as on euphony. 


§193. (2) A large number of verbs, including more 
especially those whose bases end in a doubled consonant or 


<5 Ca 


banging, grea isi ot a Reina 


Sere — illing, — to leave; nara a oF aiiKs | 
Reo? Pic ht VW?" oni i? ve Liss . fies 
— -§194, (3) ‘The rane i al ot a fom sll is 
formed by suffixing -e to the base:— > 
Infinitive. | otis _ Imperative singular. 
khuling, to fear ; ;  khutle. 
saling, to stand; sale, 
silling, to wash ; sille. 
paling, to become wet ; pale. 
(tinting), to give; éte. 
illing, to leave ; ille. 


The infinitive timing and the imperative singular é¢e 
seem to be derived from different roots; the verb is indeed 
one of the most irregular in the language (§260). The 
imperatives khuli, salz, do not belong to this group; they 
are derived directly from the bases of khuli-ng, sali-ng 
according to the first method, just as the somewhat less 
common forms khul, sal are derived directly from khad-ing, 
sal-ing. And much the same appears to be the case with 
illé, yet a third form besides illa, ille of the imperative 
singular of idling, toleave. Though the long vowel does not 
appear in the infinitive, it is preserved, as in the case of 
khuli-, sali-, in the presents, the adverbial participle and 
throughout the negative conjugation. In other words, the 
long final vowel in all three appears to be an integral part 
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of a secondary base. On the other hand, though sillé, palé 
sometimes displace the regular forms sille, pale, the long 
vowel does not maintain its place elsewhere in the conjuga- 
tion, not even in the imperative plural, and its occasional 
appearance in the imperative singular is clearly abnormal. 


§195, These three methods of forming the imperative 
singular are not necessarily mutually exclusive. In a large 
number of verbs the imperative singular conforms indiffer- 
ently to either of the first two types: daling, to gnaw, 
imperative singular dal or dala ; hamping, to load, ham» 
or hampa ; khoshking, to rub, khoshk or khoshka. More- 
over nearly all the verbs which form their imperative 
singular after the third method have an optional form in -a : 
tlle, illa; pale, pala. Indeed, all three methods are com- 
bined in the case of khuling, saling, silling: khul (khuli 
from khuling), khula, khule; sal (salt from saling), sala, 
sale; sil, silla, sille (sillé). 


The Imperative Plural. 

§196. The second person plural of the imperative is. 
formed by attaching the termination -bo to the imperative 
singular, which may become subject to slight phonetic 
modification. 


§197. If the imperative singular is identical with the 
base, the termination on being attached gives rise as a 
rule to no modification : bis, bisbo ; tikh, tikhbo. If the 
base ends in -m, there is a natural change of to m before 
the labial of the termination: bin, bimbo; kun, kumbo. 
In the case of passives and neuters of the type vasénging, 
the termination may be either added directly : tikhing, be 
thou placed, tikhingbo ; raséng, vaséngbo ; or the g of the 
base may be dropped and the » changed in consequence 
to m: tikhimbo, rasémbo. The three verbs which adopt a 
cerebral 7A in the imperative singular, revert to the radical 


the ae ree shagh, sha, hogh, ho, prmncel are 
alternative forms in the plural, shaghbo, shabo, hoghbo, hobo. 
§198. In the case of the verbs in -w the termination 
is in all cases attached to the short form of the imperative 
singular : ma, mabo ; ba, babo ; ka, kabu ; da, dabo; pa, 
pabo ; to, tobo. The imperatives hur, hubbo from hunning, 
to look, which appears indeed also as huring (§262), are not 
really analogous. There is no other form of the imperative 
singular besides Awr; the imperative plural hubbo is formed 
from hur with the phonetic change of r-b to bb. 


§199. If a final -a or -e is added to the base in the im- 
perative singular, the vowel changes to -i- before the plural 
termination : bara, baribo ; dakka, dakkibo ; narra, narribo ; 
khule, khulibo; sale, salibo; éte, étibo. An a-sound is, 
however, occasionally retained: bdarabo, narrabo, dakkabo. 
Though the included vowel does not appear again in the 
affirmative conjugation, it obtains throughout the negative. 


§200. If the base, and consequently the imperative 
singular, end in -é or -2, the long vowel is of course main- 
tained in the imperative plural : illé, allébo ; khult, khulébo ; 
sali, salibo. It is indeed maintained throughout the con- 
jugation. On the other hand, there are no forms in the 
imperative plural corresponding to the anomalous impera- 
tives singular sillé, palé, and the long final vowel is clearly 


not radical (cf. §194 fin.) 


§201. It follows that if there are alternative forms of 
the imperative singular, there may be alternative forms 
in the plural also: dal, dala : dalbo, dalibo ; hamp, hampa : 
hampbo, hampibo ; khoshk, khoshka: khoshkbo, khoshkibo ; 
khul, khula, khule, khult: khulbo, khulibo, khulibo ; sal, 
sala, sale, sali : salbo, salibo, salibo. 
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The Present Indefinite. 
§202. The present indefinite is formed from the base 
by adding the following terminations :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. -@. 1. -im 
a 2. -ore. 
3. -é. 3. Pr. 


Thus : biniv, I may hear; disis, thou mayst bake ; ¢tikhe, 
he may place; barin, we may become dry; étire, you may 
give; sillir, they may wash. A long final -é or -2 of the 
base naturally ousts the short vowel of the termination : 
illév, I may leave; khulis, you may fear; salt, he may 
stand. It follows that there may be alternative forms of 
the present indefinite corresponding to alternative forms 
of the base: dliv, illév ; khuliv, khuliv ; saliv, saliv. In 
chav, the ordinary present indefinite from ché-ing (rarely 
chaning), to understand, the vowel of the termination is 
dropped ; it is, however, sometimes retained, chd-tv (chatv). 


§203. In a few cases the accent is diverted from the 
base to the terminations, the vowel of which becomes long 
in consequence :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. -év. l. én. 
2. -és. 2. -ére. 
3. -é, 3. -ér. 


Thus : kunév, I may eat ; kahés, thou mayst die ; hateé 
(hataré), he may bring; khalén, we may strike ; halére, 
you may seize. 


§204, The verbs in -» here fall into two groups. In 
the one, composed of danning, to take away, kanning, to 
do, paning, to say, the present indefinite is formed from the 
short base: dév, kév, pav. (contracted from da-év, ka-év, 
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pa-iv, the base in the first two being unaccented). The 
third persons singular are dé (for da-é), ké (for ka-é) and 
pa-e. Analogous are ¢év, from tining, to give, a dialectical 
variant used by the more wild Brahuis for the ordinary form 
étiv, and also chav from chaning (but more usually having), 
which appeared in the last paragraph but one. 


In the second group, composed of banning, to come, 
manning, to become, toning, to hold, the present indefinite 
is formed from the strengthened base in -7 : barév, marév, 
toriv, the accent falling on the base in the last, and on 
the termination in the other two. Somewhat analogous are 
huriv, from hunning, to look, which also appears, however, 
as huring, and hatarév, from hatining (but also hataring), 
to bring, which was cited in the foregoing paragraph. 


§205. In the case of hining, to go ($264), the present 
indefinite is derived from a different root from that of the 
infinitive or the imperatives hin, himbo: kav, kas, ka-e. 
With the obvious exception of the present-future the 
remaining parts of the verb are based on the same root as 
the imperative. 


The Present-Future. 

§206. The present-future is formed from the present 
indefinite by suffixing -a. This statement requires slight 
modification. The second person plural is left unaltered— 
the addition of -a would tend to make it clash with the 
third person plural; the termination of the third person 
singular is -k without the addition of -a, while except when 
the root is unaccented the included vowel has a distinct 
i-sound. The terminations are therefore as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
]l. -wwa, 1. -tna. 
2. 480. 2. -07re, 


3. -tk, 3. i'd. 
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Thus: biniva, I hear, I will hear; bisisa, thou bakest, 
thou wilt bake; ¢ikhik, he places, he will place. The 
present-future follows exactly the same lines as the present 


indefinite : illiva, illéva ; khuliva, khuliva ; déva, désa, dék ; 


pava, pasa, pa-ik ( paik); kava, kasa, ka-ik (kavk). 


The Probable Future. 

§20'7, The probable future is formed from the base by 
suffixing -o- and adding the present of the substantive verb 
(§187), the initial vowel of which is elided except in the 
third person singular ; the third person plural is based on 
the full form wr, not on o. The terminations are therefore 
as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. -o8. 1. -on. 
2. -08 2. -ore 
3. -0e 3. -or 


This tense is exceptionally regular : binot, I will (probably) 
hear ; bisos, thou wilt (probably) bake ; ¢ikhoe, he will 
(probably) place. The only material irregularity lies in the 
fact that a final radical -é or -2 in the base is elided : ¢llof, 
khulot, salot. In the case of verbs in -» the tense is formed 
from the strengthened base in -» : darot, karot, paret, barot, 
marot, torot ; similarly hurot, hatarot, but cha-ot. Tining, 
te give, is an interesting member of this group of verbs 
in -m : the imperative é/e, the presents étiv, étiva, and the 
probable future éfot, cannot seemingly be referred to the 
same root —or at any rate to the same form of the root—as 
the infinitive tining. The base of the infinitive reasserts 
itself, however, in the somewhat rare dialectical variants of 
the presents, fév, (/éva, and in the most common form of 
the probable future, ¢irof, as well as in the past stem and 
throughout the negative conjugation. In Jhalawan, it may 
be noted, the regular form of the probable future is chot. 
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Significant light is thrown on tining by the compound verb 
hatining, etc., to bring (§263), in which it is unmistakably 
contained, 

The Past Conditional. 

§208. In form this tense, which also serves as a past 
optative, is the past of the prokable future. It is formed 
from the base by suffixing -o- and adding the past of the 
substantive verb (§187), the initial vowel of which is elided. 
It should be noted that asswt, assus, etc., when used in the 
formation of tenses contain only one s. The terminations 
are therefore as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. -osut. 1. -osun. 
2. -osus. , 2. -osure. 
3. -08as. 3. -osur (-080). 


Thus: binosut, had I heard, I would have heard, would 
that I had heard ; ¢llosut, had I left ; kKhulosut, had I feared ; 
karosut, had I done; étosut, tirvosut, Jhalawan chosut, had 
I given. The third person plural regularly ends in -osur, 
but the form -oso is also employed occasionally. 


§209. The tense is sometimes compounded with the 
pluperfect instead of the past of the substantive verb (§252), 
though in this form it is too cumbrous for general use. The 
formation is chiefly remarkable as affording an example of 
the harmonic sequence of vowels (§13) ; thus instead of 
binosasut we have as a rule binosusut, by the attraction of 
the final vowel ; on the other hand the original vowel sound 
is of course maintained in the third person singular, binosasas, 
as it happens to be the same as that of the fina] syllable. 


The Present Adverbial Participle. 
§210. The present adverbial participle (like the present 
adjectival participle. and the noun of obligation, infra) is 


ee 
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also founded on the simple hase. It is formed by suffixing 
-isa : binisa, hearing; bisisa, baking; tikhisa, placing. A 
final radical -é or -@ is maintained, and there may thus be 
two forms of the participle : i/lésa. illisa, leaving ; khulisa, 
khulisa, fearing; salisa, salisa, standing. The participle 
in the case of the verbs in -n is formed from the strengthened 
base in -r : karisa, doing ; parisa, saying ; barisa, coming ; 
similarly térisa, giving ; but chd-isa, understanding. 


§211. Instead of -isa we sometimes find -isa-at, which 
can hardly be anything but an instrumental though the 
participle being purely adverbial is not otherwise declinable, 


and also -isau, which appears to contain the conjunction o, 


‘and’ (§433), in spite of the fact that the use of a conjunc- 
tion to couple the participle to the finite verb seems illogical. 
These secondary terminations are attached in exactly the 
same way as -isa, from which they do not differ in force : 
binisa-at, binisau ; illésa-at, illisa-at, illésau, illisau ; 
karisa-at, harisau. 


The Present Adjectival Participle. 


§212, The present adjectival participle, or relative parti- 
ciple as it might be termed, is formed by suffixing -ok to 
the base : binok, hearing, one who hears ; dbisok, one who 
bakes. As in the similar case of the probable future and 
the past conditional a radical -é or -2 iselided : éllok, one who 
leaves ; kKhulok, one who fears; salok, one who stands. In the 
case of the verbs in -» the participle is formed from the 
base in -r: karok, one who does; padrok, one who Says. 
From fining there are three forms : térok, étok, with chok in 
the Jhalawan dialect, one who gives. 


This verbal adjective, which may also have a passive 
significance (§275), takes on the ordinary definite and in- 
definite endings ($83 seg.) when used attributively. 


/ 


} 


‘The Noun of Obligation. 


URLS: Vis notin Sh Atigaticn Ww Bbaiat by vanity’ 
to the base: binoi, obliged to hear, obligation to hear, 
intending to hear, intention of hearing: bisoi, obliged to 
bake ; illo, obliged to leave ; khuloi, obliged to fear; saloi, 
obliged to stand. In the case of the verbs in -n it is formed 
from the base in -r: karoz, obliged to do; paroi, obliged 
to say. There are three forms from tining: tiroi, the 
commonest of the three, éto?, with the Jhalawan choi, obliged 
to give. 


This formation, which in the case of transitives has 
also a passive significance (§275), takes on the ordinary 
definite and indefinite endings (§83 seg.) when used as an 
attributive adjective. 


The Past Stem. 


§214, The past, the imperfect, the pluperfect and the 
perfect are based on what may be termed the past stem, 
The past stem, which happens to be the same in form as the 
third person singular of the past, must not be regarded as 
an active past participle, of which the language is devoid. 
‘It is formed from the base by the addition of -d, -é, or 
a consonant. 


§215. (1) The past stem of by far the largest number of 
verbs, including all passives, is formed by suffixing -a 
to the base. It is noteworthy that this is practically 
the invariable method of forming the past stem of new 


1 The designation ‘ noun of obligation’ is nct particularly happy, but it 
is hard to find one exactly to the point. The term ‘ gerund,’ which natur- 
ally suggests itself, is apt to be misleading, and fails to cover sufficient 


range. 
af K 


5 
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importations into the language, unless the base happens 
toendin -f. Examples :— | 
Past stem. 


Infinitive. 
hining, to pick ; bina. 
illing, to leave ; alla. 
makhing, to laugh ; makha. 
tikhina, to place ; tikha. 
shaghing, to pour ; shagha. 
rasénging, to arrive ; rasengd. 
tikhinging, to be placed ; tikhinga. 


§216, (2) The second group of vefbs, those which form 
their past stem by suffixing -é to the base, includes the 
causal and all other verbs whose base ends in -f :— 


Infinitive. Past stem. 
tilifing, to make to sit ; tilife. 
dakkifing, to cause to be hidden; dakkife. 
tafing, to bind ; tafe. 
harfing, to lift; harfé. 
harrifing, to ask ; harrifé. 


To this group belong certain of the verbs in -, the past 
stem being formed by suffixing -é to the base in -r : danning, 
to take away, daré ; kanning, to do, karé: pdaning, to say, 
paré; toning, to hold, toré. Though no longer a past, aré 
from anning, to be ($250), is probably an analogous for- 
mation. ‘lhe remaining verbs in -2 form their past stem 
after the third method. 


The other verbs which form their past stem in -é appear 
to be too miscellaneous to be reducible to rule, e.g., dising, 
to bake, bisé ; biting, to throw, bité ; hamping, to load, hampé ; 
taring, to cut, taré. In some cases there are two forms of the 
past stem, the form in -é being probably the older : diring, 
to milk, dire, bird ; dasing, to sow, to rain, dasé, dasa. The 
same even applies to a few verbs whose base ends in ff: 
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gwafing, to plait, goafé, gwafa; réfing, to cheat, réfé, réfa ; 
rofing, to sweep up, rofé, rofa. — 


§217. (3) It is even more difficult to reduce the verbs 
in the third class to rule. They fall into two subdivisions 
according to whether the consonant in which the past stem 
ends is & (changiag to g after m) or s :— 


Infinitive. Past stem. 
(i) Khalling, to strike; khalk. 
halling, to seize; halk. 
bining, to hear ; bing. 
kuning, to eat; kung. 
hining, to lamb, ete. ; hing. 
(ii) anning, to be; ass. 
manning, to become ; mass, 
banning, to come; bass. 
tining, to give ; tiss. 
basing, to become hot; basis. 
bising, to ripen ; bisis. 
barring, to become dry; baris. 
kharring, to sprout ; kharvris. 
piring, to swell; piris. 
pirai-ing, to run dry; pwrar-ts. 
cha-ing, to understand; cha-is. 
khwahing, to request ; khwehis. 
paling, to become wet ; palis. 
khuling, to fear; khulis. 
saling, to stand ; salis. 


A few of these verbs have a secondary past stem in -a: 
hind, khula, kharra, khwaha. 


To the first subdivision belongs kah-ing, to dic, kas-k, the 
past stem being derived from a different form of the base, 
K2 


as 
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kas-, which also appears in the negative and causal, Simi- 
larly the abnormal past stems tis from tiling, to sit, and 
hés (commonly és) from hating (with variants, a to bring, 
belong to the second subdivision. 


§218, It is thus clear that the past stems of the verbs 
cannot be marshalled in order according to mechanical 
rules. There is nothing on the face of it to show, for 
instance, why the past stem of bining, to pick, should be 
bind, while the past stem of bining, to hear, is bing. In the 
absence of a deeper insight into the history of the individual 
verb, the memory in most cases is the only guide, but it soon 
becomes a tolerably safe one. The list of verbs in the 
language is not very formidable, and it is the commonest 
verbs as usual which appear to be least amenable to rule.. 
But while the formation of the past stem has been developed 
on different lines, the formation of the tenses derived from 
it presents little difficulty. 


The Past. 


§219. The past is formed by suffixing the present of the 
substantive verb (§187) to the past stem, except in the third 
person singular which remains the same as the crude past 
stem. The third person plural is compounded with the full 
form ur, though there is also a secondary form in -o if the 
past stem ends in a consonant. If the past stem ends in 


' The foregoing analysis is purely formal. In a subsequent volume I 
hope to show that the past stem is probably formed in one of two ways: (1) 
by suffixing a particle indicative of past time, -a@, -é,-k (with g after n) ; 
(2) by the reduplication of the final consonant of the base. Under the latter 
heading would fall the verbs enumerated in (3) (ii) above, the explanation 
being based to a large extent on the interchange of both r and / with s, On 
the other hand it is not impossible that -s itself is simply a sign of past time, 


though this explanation fails to account for the included yowel in some of 
the past stems, 
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a Thus: khalkut, I struck; bassut, I came; makhat, I 


‘ laughed ; ¢afét, 1 bound. If the past stem has two forms, 
‘ there are of course two forms of the past and the other tenses 
of past time: réfét, réfat, 1 cheated; khulisut, khulat, I 
feared. 
The Imperfect. 

§220. The imperfect is formed from the past, as the 
present-future is formed from the present indefinite ($206), 
by suffixing -a. As in the present-future, the -a is not added 
in the second person plural. The third person plural is 
always compounded with the full form wr. The third 
person singular is remarkable. In the present-future it is 
formed by suffixing -& only. In the imperfect it is formed 
by suffixing not only -k, but also a final -a ; moreover, if the 
past stem ends in a consonant, -a- is inserted before -ka. 
The terminations are therefore as follows :— 


Past stem ending in a Past stem ending in a 
consonant, vowel 
Singular. Singular. 
1. -uta. 1, -ta. 
2. -usa. 2. -8d. 


3. -aka. 3. -ka. 
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Past stem onding in a Past stem ending in a 
consonant. vowel. 
Plural. Plural. 
1. -wna. 1. -na. 
2. -ure. 2. -re. 
3. -ura. | 3. -7d. 


Thus: khalkuta, I was striking, I used to strike, had 
I struck; bassuta, I was coming; makhdata, I was laughing ; 
taféta, 1 was binding. 

The Pluperfect. 

§221. The pluperfect is formed from the past stem by 
suffixing the past of the substantive verb (§187), of which 
one s is dropped, and—if the past stem ends in a vowel—the 
initial vowel is elided. The third person singular is com- 
pounded with the double form -asas; if the past stem ends 
in a consonart, it may also be compounded with the short 
form -as, and this is the rule if the final consonant is -s. 
In the plural the third person ordinarily ends in -asur, but 
a secondary form in -aso is not uncommon. If the past stem 
ends in a consonant the terminations are as a rule not -asuf, 
ctc., but -wsut, etc., according to the law of harmonic 
attraction (§13); the third person singular is obviously 
unaffected. The terminations are therefore as follows :— 


Past stem ending ina Past stem ending ina 
consonant. vowel. 
Singular. Singular. 

1, -usut (-asut). 1. -sué. 
2. -usus (-asus). 2. -suUs. 
3. -a8as; -as. 3. -8as. 
Plural. Plural. 

1, -uswn (-asun). 1. -sun. 
2. -usure (-asure). 2. -sure. 
3. -usur (-aswi). 3. -8Ur. 
(-uso) (-aso), (-80). 


Thus: kKhalkusut (khalkasut), I had struck, khalkasas, 
khalkas, he had struck; hassusut (bassasut), I had come 


" 


There is a a double form of the aaa. 

to the double form of the past conditional (§209) ; 
that is to say , instead of the tense being compounded with 
the past of ‘the substantive verb, it may be compounded 
with the pluperfect (§252): ¢afésasut, I had bound; 
kKhalkasasut, I had seized. The vowels of the termination 
may be subject to harmonic attraction: khalkusueut ; and 
this is regularly the case if the root contains an w-sound: 
kungususut, I had eaten. If the past stem ends in -s, this 
formation, in itself redundant and not particularly common, 
is naturally avoided. 

The Perfect. 

§223. The perfect is formed from the past stem by 
infixing a perfect formative -wn- and adding the present 
of the substantive verb. The ordinary forms of the substan- 
tive verb are attached, including e and o in the third 
persons, as if the past stem were converted into an indepen- 
dent participle by the addition of the perfect formative -un. 
If the past stem ends in a vowel, the vowel of the perfect 
formative is elided. The terminations are therefore as 


follows :— 

Past stem ending in a Past stem ending in & 
consonant. vowel. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. -unut. 1. -nut 
2. -unus. 2. -mUus, 
3. -une. - 3. -ne. 

Plural. Plurai, 
1. -wnun. 1. -nun, 
2. -unure. 2. -nure. 
3. -Uno. 3. -no. 


Thus: kKhalkunut, I have struck ; bassvnut, I have come ; 
makhanut, I have laughed ; tafénuf, I have bound. 
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The Conjugation of the Affirmative Verb. 
§224. 
Infinitive: ¢ikhing, to place, the placing. 
Present adverbial participle: ¢ikhisa, placing. 
Present adjectival participle: ¢ikhok, placing, (one) who places. 
Noun of obligation: ¢ikhoz, obliged to place, obligation to place. 


Imperative. 


Place. 
Singular. Plural. 


2. tikh(ak). 2. tikhbo. 


Present of Actuality. 


I am (in the act of) placing. 


1. 2 tikhingati ut. 1. nan tikhingatz un. 
2. nt tikhingati us. 2. num tikhingati ure. 
3. o tikhingali e. 3. ofk tikhingafz o. 


Present Indefinite. 


I may place, ete. 


l. @ éekhiv. 1. nan tikhin. 
2. nt tikhis. 2. num tikhire. 
3. 0 likhe. 3. ofk tikhir. 


Present-Future. 
I place ; I will place. 
1, 3 tikhiva. 


Y 


nan tikhena. 
. nem tikhire. 


2: ni tikhisa. 2 
3. 0 tikhek. 3. ofk tikhira. 


Ae 
2. 
3. 


THE VERB. 
Probable Future. 
I will (probably) place. 
Singular. | Plural. 
a tikhot. 1. nan tikhon. 
ni tikhos. 2. num tikhore. 
o tikhoe. 3. ofk tikhor. 


Past Conditional. 


Had I placed ; I would have placed, ete. 


a. 
2. 
3. 


bo 


po 


it tikhosut. 1. nan tikhosun. 
nt tikhosus. 2. num tikhosure. 
o tikhosas. 3. ofk tikhosur. 
Past. 
I placed ; I ate (infin. kwning). 
Singular. Singular. 
a tikhat. l. 2 kungut. 
n2 tikhas. 2. nz kungus. 
o ttkha. 3 oO kung. 
Plural. Plural. 
nan tikhan. 1. nan kungun. 
num tikhare. 2. num kungure. 
ofk tikhar. 3. ofk kungur. 
Imperfect. 
I was placing; I was eating. 
Singular. Singular. 
a tikhata. 1. z kunguta. 
ni tikhasa. 2. nt kungusa. 
o tikhaka. 3. 0 kungaka. 
Plural. Plural. 
nan tikhana. 1. nan kunguna. 
num tikhare. 2. num kungure. 
3. ofk kungura. 


ofk tikhara. 
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Pluperfect. 

I had placed ; I had eaten. 

Singular. Singular. 
1. t tikhdsut. 1. @ kungusut. 
2. ni tikhasus. 2. nt kungusus. 
3. 0 tikhdsas. 3. o kungasas, 

7 kungas. 

Plural. Plural. 
1. nan tikhasun. 1. nan kungusun. 
2. num tikhasure. 2. num kungusure. 
3. ofk tikhasur. 3. ofk kungusur. 

Perfect. 

I have placed; I have eaten. 

Singular. Singular. 
1. 2@ tikhanut. 1. 2 kungunut. 
2. nt tikhanus. 2. nt kungunus, 
3. o tikhane. ; 3. oO kungune. 

Plural. Plural. 
1. nan tikhanun. 1. nn kungunun. 
2. num* tikhanure. 2. num kungunure. 
3. ofk tikhdano. 3. ofk kunguno. 


The above represents the normal conjugation of the 
typical verb. Reference must be made for variants, etc., to 
the foregoing paragraphs: e.g., for variants of the adverbial 
participle to §211; for other forms of the imperative to 
§190 seq.; for other tenses of actuality to §188 ; for variants 
of the presents to §203 seq.; for shorter forms of the third 
person plural in the past conditional, the past and the plu- 
perfect to §§208, 219 and 221; for double forms of the past 
conditional and pluperfect to §209 and §222; and for an 
optional form of the simple pluperfect to §221. The data 
given in the list of verbs at §265, read with the sections 
on the formation of the parts of the verb, will indicate 
sufficiently the conjugation of practically every important 
verb in the language. 


The Formation of the Negative Verb. 

§225. Every verb, active, passive, neuter or causal, may 
be conjugated negatively. Negation is expressed agglutin- 
atively by means of the negative particle -a-, which is inserted 
into the verb. In the tenses of present-future time (includ- 
ing the past conditional, which is a future perfect in form) 
the particle of negation is preceded by -p-, the sign of 
present-future time, and in the past tenses by -¢-, the sign 
of past time. These signs of time and negation are suffixed 
to the base. Although all the finite tenses are represented 
in the negative conjugation, there is no negative infinitive 
nor participle, whether adverbial or adjectival, while the 
noun of obligation is generally avoided. 

The Tenses of Actuality. 

§226. As there is no negative infinitive, negation in 
the so-called tenses of actuality has to be expressed in 
the auxiliary. 


§22'7, The negative present of the substantive verb is as 
follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. @ affat, I am not. 1. nan affan. 
2. ni affés. 2. num affére. 
3. od aff, affak. 3. ofk affas. 


There are several peculiar features in this formation, 
which will be more conveniently discussed later (§253). It 
may be noted here that affat, affés, etc., when employed in 
tense-formation, appear as -afat, -afés, etc., or more often 
as -avat, -avés, etc., while aff becomes the diphthong -aw. 

§228, The present of actuality in the negative verb is 
therefore of the form 2 tikhingati affat, I am not (in the 
act of) placing. Other tenses of the kind may be formed 
with the remaining negative tenses of the substantive verb 
(§254) : ~ tikhingati allavat, I was not placing, etc., and 
where it is defective with the negative of manning, to become 
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(§256) : @ tékhingati mafarot, I will probably not be placing, 
and so on. These tenses will be omitted from the conjuga- 
tion of the negative verb (§247). 


The Prohibitive. 

§229, The second person singular of the prohibitive is 
formed from the base by suffixing the present-negative sign 
-p-a. The rules for its formation are very similar to those 
for the formation of the imperative plural of the affirmative 
verb (§197 seq.). 


§230. If the imperative singular is identical with the 
base, -pa is ordinarily attached without modifying the base : 
bispa, do not bake; ¢ikhpa, do not place. If the base ends 
in -n, there is a natural change of » to m before the labial of 
the termination : bimpa, do not hear; kwmpa, do not eat. 
In the case of passives (§275) and neuters (§278) the suffix 
may be added directly to the base : tékhingpa, be not placed ; 
raséngpa, do not arrive ; or the g of the base may be dropped 
and the m changed in consequence to m : tikhimpa, rasémpa. 
The verbs which adopt an abnormal JA in the imperative 
singular revert to the radical lingual in the prohibitive, as in 
the rest of the conjugation: ¢aélpa, do not sit; halpa, do not 
seize ; khalpa, do not strike. Corresponding to the two forms 
of the imperatives of shaghing, to pour, hoghing, to weep, 
there are two forms of the prohibitive: shaghpa, shapa, 
hoghpa, hopa. The prohibitive kaspa, do not die, and indeed 
the whole negative conjugation of kahing, is founded on that 
form of the base which is utilised in the past stem of the 
affirmative verb (§217 fin.). 


§231. The prohibitives of the verbs in -» are particu- 
larly interesting. In the case of two of them, to wit, paning, 
to say, and toning, to hold, the prohibitives are formed by 
suffixing the present-negative sign to the shorter form of 
the base without modification: papa, topa. ‘lhe short 


form of the base is also used in the case of banning, to come, 
manning, to become, and tining, to give, but the sign of 
present time undergoes a remarkable change from p to f : 
bafa, mafa, tifa. The infix appears as f throughout the 
present-future tenses of these verbs ; it appears by the by a3 
doubled ff in the present of the substantive verb negative 
(§253). In the case of khanning, to do, and danning, to take 
away, the present-negative sign is clearly suffixed to the 
strengthened base in -r : kappa, dappa, -rp- changing to -pp-. 
Analogous are huppa, from hunning (huring), to look, and 
tippa from chaning (chda-ing, dialectical variant ta-ing), to 
understand, for the whole of the negative conjugation is 
founded on the bases hur (§262), tir- (§261). The doubled 
consonant is maintained throughout the tenses of rresent- 
future time, and the sign of past time ¢ is similarly doubled 
in the past tenses, 

§232. If the imperative singular is formed by adding -a 
or -e to the crude base, the vowel sound becomes -i- before 
the present-negative suffix : baripa, do not become dry; 
dakkipa, do not hide; narripa, do not flee; khulipa, do not 
fear ; salipa, do not stand. The included vowel is main- 
tained in such verbs throughout the negative conjugation. 
As already noted, the prohibitive of tining, to give, is tifa ; 
there is no formation to correspond directly to the imperative 
éte, étibo. 

§233. If the base ends in -é or -7, the long vowel 
naturally maintains its place unchanged in the negative 
conjugation: illépa, do not leave; khulipa, do not fear ; 
salipa, do not stand. 

§234, It follows therefore that there may be alternative 
forms of the prohibitive (and hence of the negative con- 
jugation gencrally) corresponding to alternative forms of the 
imperative : dalpa, dalipa, do not gnaw; hamppa, hampipa, 
do not load; khoshkpa, khoshkipa, do not rub; khulpa, 
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Khulipa, khulipa, do not fear; salpa, salipa, salipa, 
do not stand. 

§235, The second person plural of the prohibitive is 
formed, as in the affirmative, by adding the termination -bo 
to the singular: bispabo, do not bake; tikhpabo, do not 
place ; bimpabo, do not hear ; raséngpabo, rasémpabo, do not 
arrive ; tilpabo, do not sit ; dappabo, do not take away ; 
tifabo, do not give ; baripabo, do not become dry; khulpabo, 
khulipabo, khulipabo, do not fear. 


The Present Indefinite. 
§236. The present indefinite of the negative is formed 
from the base by suffixing the following terminations, with 
the same phonetic modifications as in the case of the 


prohibitive :— 
Singular. Plural. 
1. -par. i 1, -pan. 
2. -pée. 2. -pére. 
3. -p. 3. -pas. 


It will be noticed that the negative sign -a- is changed to 
-6- in the second persons, and is dropped altogether in the 
third person singular, which thus remains with only the sign 
of time to denote negation, person, number and tense. In 
the third person plural there is a change from the -7 of the 
affirmative to -s, which has been induced no doubt by the 
apparently abnormal adoption of -7 as the termination of the 
first person singular. 

Examples: bispar, I may not bake; ¢#khpar, I may not 
place; bimpar, I may not hear; kumpar, I may not eat; 
tikhingpar, tikhimpar, I may not be placed; raséngpar, 
rasémpar, | may not arrive; tulpar, I may not sit ; shaghpar, 
shapar, § may not pour; papar, | may not say; fopar, I 
may not hold; kappar, I may not do; dappar, I may not 
take away; huppar, I may not look; tippar, I may not 
understand ; mafar, I may not become; bafar, I may not 


come; tifar (Jhalawan chofar), I may not give; kaspar, I 
may not die ; baripar, I may not become dry ; illipar, illépar, 
I may not leave ; khulpar, khulipar, khulipar, I may not fear. 
The following third persons will be specially noted, though 
they follow on the same lines as the first person: maf, he, she 
or it may not become; af, he may not come; tif, he may 
not give. 


The Present- Future. 

§23'7. The present-future negative is formed in the 
ordinary way by suffixing -a to the present indefinite. The 
second person plural, however, is left unaltered as in the 
affirmative (though without the same cause). The third 
person singular ends in -# as in the affirmative, the negative 
sign, which was omitted in the present indefinite, re- 
appearing as the included vowel. The terminations are 
therefore as follows :-— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. -para. 1. -pana. 
2. -pésa. 2. -pére. 
3. -pak. 3. -pasa. 


Thus : bispara, I do not bake, I will not bake; bimpara, 
I do not hear; kappara, I do not do; tippara, I do not 
understand; bafara, I do not come; tifara (Jhalawan 
chofara), I do not give; khulpara, khulipara, khulipara, I do 


not fear. 
The Probable Future. 


§238. The probable future negative is formed from the 
base, with the usual phonetic modifications, by suffixing 
the present-negative sign -pa- and the terminations of the 
affirmative probable future, with an apparently euphonic 
-r- to bridge the hiatus. The terminations are therefore 


as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. -parot. 1. -paron. 
2. -paros. 2. -parore. 


3. -paroe. 3. -paror. 
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Thus: disparot, I will (probably) not bake; bimparot, I 
will (probably) not hear; kapparot, I will (probably) not do; 
tipparot, I will (probably) not understand bafarot, I will 
(probably) not come; tifarot (Shalawan chofarot), I will 
(probably) not give; khulparot, khuliparot, khuliparot, | 
will (probably) not fear. 


§239. A peculiar form of this tense is heard in Jhalawan. 
The formative -o- of the affirmative probable future is suffixed 
1o the base, and the present negative of the substantive verb 
(§227) is then attached, its initial vowel being elided. The 
terminations are therefore as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 

1. -ofat. 1. -ofan. 
2. -ofés. 2. -ofére. 
3. -of. 3. -ofas. 


Thus : disofat, I will (probably) not bake; dinofat, I 
not hear; Khwlofat, I will not fear; chdofat, I will 
understand ; chofat, I will not give. In the case of the y 
in -% the terminations are attached to the strength 
base in -r: karofat, I will not do. 


The Past Conditional. 

§240. As in the affirmative this tense is in form the past 
of the probable future. It is formed from the base in exactly 
the same manner as the negative probable future except that 
the past and not the present of the substantive verb is 
attached. The terminations are therefore as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. -parosut. 1. -parosun. 
2. -parosus 2. -parosure. 
3. -parosas. 3. -parosur (-paroso). 


Thus: bisparosut, | would not have baked, had I not 
baked, would that I had not baked ; bimparosut, I would not 
have heard; kapparosut, I would not have done ; tifarosu 


dnibbistibahpsbstintll netiamicenadbiniaia 
khuliparosut, I would not have feared. A 


Khuliparoeut, 
double form compounded with the pluperfect of the substan- 
tive ver) (ef. §209) is sometimes heard : Lisparosusut. | 
§241. In Jhalawan there is a secondary form of this 
tense, corresponding to the peculiar Jhalawan form of the 
probable future negative. It is based on the third person 
singular of that form of the tense, by attaching the past of 
the substantive verb affirmative, which generally appears 
as -ésut (ef. §245). The terminations are therefore as 


follows :— 
Singular. Plural. 
1. -ofésut. 1. -ofésun. 
2. -ofésus. 2. -ofésure. 
3. -ofésas. 3. -ofésur (-oféso). 


Thu: : bisofésut, I would not have baked; khulofésut, I 
would not have feared; chofésut, I would not have given. 
The forms Disofasut, khulofasut, etc., are less commonly 


heard. 
The Noun of Obligation. 


§242, The negative noun of obligation is formed from 
the base, modified phonetically in the usual manner, by 
suffixing the present-negative sign -pa-, and attaching as in 
the aftirmative the termination -o2, with the insertion of -7- to 
bridge the hiatus. Thus: Jisparoz, not obliged to bake, no 
obligation to bake ; bimparoi, not obliged to hear ; kapparoi, 
not obliged to do; bafaroz, not obliged to come; tifaroi 
(Jhalawan chofaroi), not obliged to give; khulparoi, 
khuliparoi, khuliparo?, not obliged to fear. In the case 
of trausitives this formation has a passive signification also 


275 
9 RE The Past. 
§243, ‘The past negative is formed from the base by 


infixing the past-negative sign -t-a-, and attaching the 


present of the substautive verb negative (§227). One of the 
I, 


——— oe 
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concurrent a’s is clided'; ff is changed to v, while af in the 
third person singular becomes the diphthong -aw.* The ter- 
minations are therefore as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 

1. -tavat. 1. -tavan. 
2. -tavés. 2. -tavére. 
3. -tau. 3. -tavae. 


The variations in the formation of the past run parallel 
to the variations in the formation of the prohibitive : bistavat, 
I did not bake ; bintavat, I did not hear; taléavat, I did not 
sit; shaghtavat, shatavat, I did not pour; patavat, I did not 
speak ; totavat, I did not hold; kattavat, I did not do; 
dattavat, I did not take away; huttavat, I did not look; 
tittavat, I did not understand ; fitavat, I did not give ; butavat, 
I did not come; matavat, I did not become; kastavat, I did 
not die; baritavat, 1 did not become dry; xarritavat, I did 
not flee ; Khultavat, khulitavat, khulitavat, I did not fear. 


The Imperfect. 

§244, The imperfect is formed in the negative, as in the 
affirmative, by suffixing -a to the past, with similar modi- 
fications: the second person plural remains unchanged, while 
the third person singular takes on -aka, the diphthong 
being resolved into -av-. The terminations are therefore. as 
follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. -tavata. 1. -favana. 
2. -tavésa. 2. -tavére. 
3. -tavaka. 3. -tavaea. 


Thus : distavata, I was not baking; tittavata, I was not 
understanding ; fitavata, I was not giving; narritavata, I 


' And hence it might be argued that only the past sign -f- and the 
negative present of the substantive verb are attached to the base. The 
version given in the text seems, on the whole, preferable. 

® The diphthong is resolved on the addition of the enclitic pronoun of 
the third person: ¢.g., patav-ta, he didn’t say to him, 


‘The Plaperiect.. . 

" §845. On the analogy of the affirmative, the pluperfect 
negative is formed by adding the past of the affirmative 
substantive verb to the third person singular of the past 
negative, the diphthong of which is resolved. The form 
-ésut is generally used instead of -aswt to avoid the sequence 
of unaccented — (cf. §241). The terminations are 
therefore as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. -tavésut (-tavasut). 1. -tavésun (-tavasun). 
2. -tavésus (-tavasus). 2. -tavésure (-tavasure). 
3. -tavésas (-tavasas). 3. -tavésur (-tavasur). 


(-tavéso) (-tavaso). 


Thus: bistavésut, I had not baked; ¢ittavésut, I had not 
understood; titavésuf, I had not given; khultavésut, 
khulitavésut, khulttavésut, I had not feared. The forms 
bistavasut, tittavasut, ctc., are much less commonly used. 


The Perfect. 

§246. The negative perfect is formed from the base, 
modified in the usual manner, by suffixing the past-negative 
sign -fa-, and attaching the perfect formative -(w)m- and 
the present affirmative of the substantive verb. The ter- 
minations are therefore as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. -tanut. 1, -tanun, 
2. -tanus. 2. -tanure. 
3. -tane. 3. -tano. 


Thus: bistanut, I have not baked; tifanut, I have 
not~ understood; ¢itanut, I have not given; khultanut, 


khulitanut, khulitanut, 1 have not feared. 
L2 
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The Conjugation of the Negative Verb. 


§247. 


Noun of Obligation : tihparvi, not obliged to place, no obli- 


bo Co wo 


bo 


229 no 


gation to place. 
Prohibitive. 


Do not place. 
Singular. Plural. 


tikhpa. 2. tikhpabo. 


Present Indefinite. 
I may not place, etc. 


ee | tikhpar. 1. nan tikhpan.. 
. ni tikhpées. 2. num tikhpére. 


o tikhp. 3. ofk tikhpas. 


Present-Future, 


I do not place ; I will not place. 


.t tkhpara. 1. nan tikhpana. 
. ni tikhpésa. 2. num tikhpeére. 
. 0 tikhpak. 3. ofk tikhpasa. 
Probable Future. 
I will (probably) not place. 
.@ tikhparot. 1, nan tikhparon, 
. mi tikhparos. 2. num tikhparore. 
. 0 tikhparoe. 3. ofk tikhparor. 
Past Conditional. 
Had I not placed, ete. 
i tikhparosut. 1. nan tikhparosun. 
ni tikhparosus. 2. num tikhparosure. 
o tikhparosas. 3. ofk tikhparoseur. 
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Past. 
I did not place. 
Singular. Plural. 
l. a tikhtavat. 1. nan tikhtavan. 
2. ni tikhtavés. 2. num tikhlavere. 
3. 0 tikhtau. 3. ofk tikktavas. 
Imperfect. 


I was not placing. 


1.2 tikhtavala. 1. nan likhlucana. 
2. nt tikhtavésa. 2. num tikhlavere. 
do. 0 likhtavaka. 3. ofk tikhtavusa. 
Pluperfect. 
I had not placed. 
1.2 tikhtavésut. 1. nan likhtavésun. 
2. nt tikhtavésus. 2. num ltikhlavesure. 
3. 0 likhtavésas. d. Ofk tikhlauvesur. 
Perfect, 
I have not placcd. 
1,2 tikhtanut. 1. nan tikhtanun. 
2. nz tikhtanus. 2. num tikhlanwre. 
3. 0 tikhtane. 3. ofh tikhtano. 


In the above only the most regular forms have been 
given; for variants reference will be made to the preecding 
paragraphs. It will be borne in mind that if there is an 
included vowel between the crude base and the preseni- 
negative sign in the prohibitive, the included vowel is main- 
tained throughout the negative conjugation: eg., narripa, 
do not flee, narriparot, narripar, narripara, narrty-arot. 
narriparosut, narritavat, narritavata, narritavésut, 


narritanul. 
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Auxiliary and Irregular Verbs. 
Anning, to be. 

$248, The substantive verb is defective, and what tenses 
there are, are not all derived from the same root. The in- 
finitive anning is almost obsolete, and its use is seemingly 
confined to one or two set phrases: ¢.9., anninghi pis, 
shikar Sébind dorati baz e, maga né du tamme, as a matter 
of fact (lit. for existence’ sake you may say) there’s sport in 
abundance on the Sibi canal, and possibly you may get 
some; anningki dad kasarat div aré, as a matter of fact there 
is water on this road. Imperative there is none, though a 
trace of one is perhaps preserved in Jash-a, arise, sceing that 
there is no verb bashing. Nor are there any participles, noun 
of obligation or perfect. On the other hand, though both 
present indefinite and future are missing, there are two forms 
of the present. 


§249, 
The Present. 

Singular. Plural. 
“oS wy tem. l. nan wn. 
2. nt us. 2. num ure. 
3. od e. 3. ofk o (ur). 


The dialectical variant wr in the third person plural 
evidently preserves the original type (ef. §16). There are 
scveral peculiar features in this tense. It is the only present 
affirmative in the language in which, due allowance being 
made for palpable elisions (§204), the included vowel is not 
-7-(-é-), and in which the first person singular docs not end in 
-v(u). Indeed, though a present in meaning, there scenis 
reason to regard if as a past in origin, like the Cui phatic 
present. 


The Emphatic Present, 


1.% arét, I am, I exist. 1. nan = arén. 
2. ni arés. 2. mum arére. 
3. od aré.. 3. ofk arér. 


§251. This is in form an ordinary past from anning, 
after the model of 7 karét, I did, from kanning (§216). It 
is more emphatic than 7 wf, and generally implies actual 
existence: khudd jwain e, God is good; harkas chaik, khuda 
aré, everybody knows that God exists; 2 najor ut, I’m un- 
well; < najor arét maga ta shahriské kava, I am unwell, but 
I'll go as far as the village. The relationship of arét to ut 
is in fact analogous to the relationship of shta to dat in 
Pashtu, and of hastam to -am in Persian. The resemblance 
of wt to the Persian -am is particularly strong, as it is pro- 
nounced, especially in the third person singular, in very close 
connection with the word preceding it, and it would perhaps 
be more correct to write it as an enclitic (ef. §72). 


§252. The remaining three tenses of the affirmative, to 
wit, the past, imperfect and pluperfect, are based on the past 
stem ass-, which is derived from anning on the analogy of 
mass- from manning, to become (§217). 


The Past. 
Singular. Plural. 
1.2% assut, I was. 1. nan assun, 
2. mt assus. 2. num assure. 


3. od ass. 3. ofk assur (asso). 


a, 
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The Imperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

1.% assula, I was. l. nan = assuna. 

2. ni assusa. 2. num assure. 

3. od assaka. 3. ofk assura. 
The Pluperfect. 

1.2% assusut, I had been. 1. wan assusun. 

2. nz asgusus. 2. num assusure. 

3. od assas. 3. ofk assusur (assuso). 


It will be seen that these tenses are formed from the base 
ass- in the ordinary way. Asa matter of fact, there is little 
difference of meaning between the three; it will be remem- 
bered that the third person singular of the pluperfect is 
largely employed in the conjugation of the verb instcad of 
the corresponding person of the past. The form assasut is 
sometimes used for the more usual form assusuf, which 
has becn affected by harmonic attraction (§221). 


§253, The negative tenses arc as follows :— 


The Present, 
Singular. Plural. 
1.% affal, 1 am not. 1. nan affan. 
2. nd affes. 2. num afféere. 
3. od aff, affak. 3. ofk affas. 


This tense is remarkable as being the only negative pre- 
sent in which the first person singular does not end in -r(a). 
In other respects it is not unlike the presents indefinite 
mafar, lafar, tifar, derived from manning, to heeome, 
banning, to come, lining, to give, except for the doubling of 
-f-, the sign “~~ (8931) and the second form of 


1.4 allavat, 1 was not. 1. nan allavan, a 
ni allaves. 2. num allavére. oe 
3. od allau. 3. ofk allavas. 
The Imperfect. 
1. 2 allavata, I was not. 1. nan allavana. 
2. nt allavésa. 2. num allavére. 
3. od allavaka. 3. ofk allavasa. 
The Pluperfect. 
1. 2 allavésut, 1 had not been. 1. nan allavésun. 
2. nt allavésus. 2. num allavésure. 
3. Od allavésas. 3. ofk allavésur. 
(allavéso). 


These three past tenses of the negative of the substan- 
tive verb are derived from a root all-, which appears to have 
no connection with the ordinary verbal root. The past is 
formed by adding to it the negative present affat with the 
usual modifications (§243); the imperfect is formed from 
the past in the regular manner (§244), and the imperfect 
in turn constitutes no less regularly the basis for the forma- 
tion of the pluperfect ($245). A difference in meaning 
between the three tenses is not often clearly marked. 


§255, The substantive verb liane: def 
The missing parts are supplied by manning, to become, 
The abnormal features in the conjugation of putied 
and of the other vibe verbs which are presented 


tion of the vali pant ofthe eesti 


Manning, to become, 


$256, There are two bases, ma-, mar- (§186). With 
the cexecption of the first form of the imperative, the whole 
of the affirmative is founded on the latter, while the whole 
of the negative is founded on the former. The remarkable 
phonctic change in the sign of present time in the negative 
conjugation has already been referred to pote 


Affirmative. { Negative. 
Infinitive: manning. 
Pres. adv. part. : Marisa. 
Pres, adj. part. : marok. 
Noun of obligation : marr. mafaror. 
Imperative: ma, mar, marak. mafa. 
Present indefinite : Marev. mafar. 
Present-future : MArevd. mafara. 
Probable future; marot. mafarot. 
Past conditional: marosut. mafarosut. 
Past: massut. matavat. 
Imperfect : massuta. matavata. 
Pluperfect : massusul. matavésut. 
Perfect : a tassunutl. matanut, 


i 
= 


a ioe: 


Affirmative. 
Infinitive : kanning. 
Pres, adv. part. : kavisa. 
Pres, adj. part. : karok. 
Noun of obligation: karoi. 
Imperative: ka, kar, karak. 
Present indefinite : kév. 
Present-future : kéva. 
Probable future: kurot. 
Past conditional : karosut. 
Past: karet. 
Imperfect: karéta. 
Pluperfect : haresut. 
Perfect . korenut. 


fivmative presents has Toon anwlysed in §20b5 for 
wling of Peace of daw wwe throughout the negative ' 
enee shout Leanne is 


Nogative. 


kapparoe. 
kappa. 
kappar. 
kappara. 
happarot. 
kapparosut. 
kattavat, 
kattavata. 
kaltacesut. 


kattanut. 
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§259. Danning is olguigitae in ae the same he 


as kanning. 


Tining, to give. 

§260. The imperative and the ordinary forms of the 
affirmative presents are based on the root é-. If the 
dialectical and other variants, which have already been 
mentioned (¢év, §204, étot, chot, §207, etc.), are left out of 
account, the rest of the affirmative is founded on the base 
tir- and the negative on the base ¢i- after the analogy of 
manning and banning. 


-- Affirmative. : Negative. 
Infinitive: tining. 
Pres, adv. part.: tirisa. ads 
Pres. adj. part. : tirok. 
Noun of obligation: tiroz. tifaroz. 
Imperative: éte. tifa. 
Present indefinite : étiv. tifar. 
Present-future ;: étiva. tifara. 
Probable future: tarot. tifarot. 
Past conditional: tirosut. tifarosut. 
Past: tissut. titavat, 
Imperfect : tissuta, litavata, 
Pluperfect ; tissusut. titavésut. 


Perfect : dissunut. totanut, 
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Cha-ing, to understand. 


§261. The affirmative is conjugated regularly on the base 
cha-, the only peculiarities lying in the not very common 
infinitive form chaning and in the formation of the past stem 
chd-is (§217 ii). The negative conjugation is founded on a 
base fir- on the analogy of kanning and danning, and implies 
an obsolete infinitive tinning. The dialectical variant ¢d-ing 
(imper. ¢d, pres. tdv, tdva, sometimes also tid-ing, tid, tidv, 
tidva) heard chiefly in the Nushki district, seems to afford a 
connecting link between the two bases, 


A rmative. Negative. 
Infinitive : cha-ing (chaning). 
Pres. adv. part. : cha-isa. nad 
Pres, adj. part.: chaok. 
Noun of obligation : chaoz. tipparoz. 
Imperative: cha, cha-ak. tippa. 
Present indefinite : chav. tippar. 
Prasent-future : chava. tippara. 
Probable future: chaot. tipparot. 
Past conditional: chaosut. tipparosut. 
Past: chd-isut. tittavat. 
Imperfect : cha-isuta. tittavuta. 
Pluperfect : cha-isusut. tittavesut. 


Perfect: cha-isunut. tittanut. 


rut oan LANGUAGE, 
Huring, hunning, to look. 


§262, The affirmative is conjugated in the ordinary 


way on the base hw-, with a slight 


in the for- 


mation of the imperative plural hubbo (§198). ‘The negative 
taiieban! 


Infinitive : 


Pres. adv. part.: 
Pres, adj. part. : 
Noun of obligation: 
Imperative : 
Present indefinite: 
Present-future : 
Probable future: 
Past conditional: 


Past: 


Imperfect: 
Pluperfect : 


Perfect: 


is conjugated after the model of kanning and 
Affirmative. 
huring, hunning. 


huvrisa. 
hurok. 
huroz. 
hur. 
huriv. 
huriva. 
hurot. 
hurosut. 
hurdt. 
hurdata. 
hurasut. 
huranut. 


Negative. 


capnoryt. 
uppa. 
ieee 
huppara. 
hupparot. 
hupparosut. 
huttavat. 
huttavata. 
huttavésut. 
huttanut. 


Hating, hatining, hataring, hatiring, to bring. 
§263, This verb is clearly compounded with tining, to 


Infinitive: 


Pres, adv. part, : 


Pres, adj. part. : 


Noun of obligation: 


Affirmative. 


hating. 
hatining. 


hataring. 


hatiring. 
hatisa. 
hatarisa. 
hatirisa. 
hatok. 
hatarok. 
hatirok, 
hatoz. 
hataroi, 
hatiroz. 


give, which accounts for several curious forms and var iants., 
The first element ha- is probably to be traced to hal-, to seize. 
The aspirate is frequently dropped. 


Negative. 


hatiparos, 


enacts ir 


“ig ate, 


’ a6 


te 


si a re iene 


Nee cian Pee ~—“Rattavat.~ “= 
Imperfect: —— hésuta. hatitavata, = 
REVO hattavata. 
| -- Pluperfect: hésusut. hatitavésut. 
, hattavésut. 
| Perfect : hésunut. hatitanut. 
hattanut. 


Hining, to go. 

§264. With the exception of the affirmative presents 
the conjugation of hining, both affirmative and negative, 
proceeds perfectly regularly from the base hin-: hinisa, 
hinok, hinot, himparoz, hin, himpa, himpar, hinot, himparot, 
hinot, hintavat, ete. The presents in the affirmative are 
formed from a different base ka-' ($205). 


Present Indefinite. 


Singular. Plural. 
1.2 kav, I may go. l. nan kan. 
2. nt kas. 2. num kare. 
3.0 kde. 3. ofk kar. 

Present-Future. 
1.7% kava, I go; I will go. 1. naw kana. 
2. nt kisa. 2. num are. 
3.0 kha-ik ne) 3. ofk kara. 


There is also ie eurions form ktibo. let us go, I and you, which 
appears to he compounded of /7n, first person plural of the present indefinite, 
and -hbo, the ending of the second person plural imperative. 
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List of Verbs. 


§265, The various parts of the more important verbs 
in the language will be deduced without difficulty from the 
following skeleton table, read with the sections on the forma- 
tion. The secondary form of the imperative in -ak which 
obtains in a certain class of verbs (§192) has been omitted 
for the sake of brevity, and the same applies to the optional 
form of the prohibitive in the case of neuter verbs like 
arénging (§276). As the negative conjugation is formed as 
a rule from the base as presented in the imperative accord- 
ing to certain well-defined principles, it is ordinarily un- 

- necessary to display the prohibitive separately. In view, 
however, of the importance of the few abnormal cases a 
place has been accorded to it in the table. Only the primary 
meaning of the verb is given. It will be borne in mind 
that the third person singular of the past is identical with 
the past stem (§214). 

Infinitive. Imperative. Past. Prohibitive. 
(2nd p. s.) (3rd p. 8.) (2nd p. s.) 
anning,' be, ne ass. 

arénging, be entangled, aréng, arénga, aréngpa. 

aurazénging, get excited, aurazéng, aurazéngd, aurazéngpa. 


avalénging, gctconfused, avaléng,  avalénga, avaléngpa. 


dvaning, yawn, dvan(a), dvand, dvampa, 
avanipa. 
banning,’ come, ba, bar, bass, bafa. 
barring, become dry, bara, baris, baripa. 
basing, become hot, dasa, basis, basipa. 
bashkhing, present, bashkh(a), bashkhé,  bashkh(i)pa. 
batinging,? summon, bating, batinga, batingpa. 


' Of. §248 seq. 2 Of. §257. > Also bafanginy, §279. 


birring, 
birvinging, 
biring, 
bising, | 
bising, 
bisinging, 
biting, 
budding, 
bikhing, 
buring, 


cha-ing,' 
chakking, 
chaling, 
challing, 
chanding, 
chatting, 
chikking, 
chirrénging, 
chirénging, 


chiring, 


distinguish, dirra, 
be sifted, birving, 
milk, bir(a), 
bake, bis, 
bis, 
ripen, os 
fannie 
throw, bit, 
drown, budda, 
bellow, bikha, 
crumble bura, 
(intr.), 
understand, chd, 
taste, chakka, 
crack (intr.), chala, 
be current, challa, 
shake, chanda, 
lick, chatta, 
pull, chikka, 
roam, chirréng, 
chiréng, 
be annoyed, 
chira, 
1 Of. §26) 


birra, 
birvinga, 
biré, bird, 
bisé, 

bisis, 


bité, 
budda, 
bikha, 


bura, 


cha-is, 
chakka,* 
chala, 
challa, 
chanda, 
chatta, 
chikka, 
chirrénga, 


chirénga, 


chira, 


chiripa. 


bimpa. 


birvipa. 
birvingpa. 
bir (i) pa. 
bispa. 
bispa. 
bisingpa. 
bitpa. 
buddipa. . 
bikhipa. 
buripa. 


tippa. 
chakkipa. 
Chalipa. 
challipa. 
chandipa. 
chattipa, 
chikkipa. 
chirréngpa. 


chiréngpa. 
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Infinitive. 
chonding, gobble up, 
choshing, soak, 
chunming, kiss, 
churring, (drip, 
chishing, suck, 


chutléenging, be vid of, 


chutting, 
daghing, 
danning,' 


daring, 


dasing, 
dassing, 
dranging, 
drazing, 
drikking, 


dudénging, 


durving, 


duzzing, 
dakking, 
daling, 
dohing, 
dumbing, 


faming, 


drip, 


measure 


(grain, ctc.), 


take away, 


Sot descend, 
daringing, . 


sow, 

give a fall, 

hang, 

throw up, 

jtunp, 

run, 

make an on- 
slaughit, 

steal, 


hide, 


carry, 
cover up, 


understand, 


Imperative. 


(2nd p. s.) 
chonda, 


chosh(a), 


chum(ma), 


churva, 
chish a), 
chutténg, 
chutta, 


dagh(a), 


da, dav, 


( dar(a), 


(daring, 


dasa, 
dassa, 
dranj(a), 
draz(a), 
drik( ka), 
dludéng, 


durra, 


duzza, 
dakka. 
dalia), 
doha, 


dumba, 


Sam, 


' Of. §259. 


Past. 
(3rd p. s.) 
chonda, 
chosha, 
chumma, 
churra, 
chisd, 
chutténga, 
chutta, 


di ghia, 


daré, 
daré, 


daringa, 


dase, dasa, 


dassa, 
dranqa, 
draza, 
dpikka, 
dudénga, 


dnyra. 


duzzd, 
dakka, 
dala, 
doha, 


dumba, 


Sama, 


Prohibitive. 
(2nd p. 8.) 
chondipa. 
chosh(i\pa. 
chum(ini) pa, 
churripa. 
ehish i) pa. 
chutténgpa. 


chuttipa, 


dagh(i\pa, 


dappa. 
dar(i)\ pa. 
davingpa. 
dasipa., 
dassipu. 
dyanj (i) pa. 
draz(i)pa. 
dyvik\ ki\ pa, 
dndéngpa 


durvipa. 


duzzipa, 
dakkipa, 
dali)pa. 
dohipa. 


diimbi pa. 


Fampu. 


THE VERB. 


Infinitive. Imperative. 
(2nd p. 8.) 
gagalling,  bleat (of gagalla, 
goats), 
gairring, bleat (of garrd, 
sheep), 
garting, belch, garta, 
garing, flatten, garda, 
gid(a)réug- pass over, gid(a)réng, 
ing, 
gidding. nod with sleep, gidda, 
girring, dvag along, girra, 
going, lose, gow, 
goting, pound, gota, 
gurring, gurele (of gurra, 
camels), 
gurting, low, gurta, 
trebsitedtaia be eisiea, gureng, 
guring, gura, 
gwafing, weave, gwaf\a), 
ghakking, bark, ghakka, 
ghanding, muddle, ghanda, 
ghapping, ark, ghoppe, 
ghazhzhing, swell (intr.) — ghazhzha, 
ghurring, growl, ghurra, 
hakkaling, drive, hakkal(a), 
haling, cover (of hala, 
animals), 
halling,' take, hath, 
1 Fai alex. I ‘Ibo, §197 ; 


Past. 


(3rd p. s.) 


gagalla, 


Garr’, 


girta, 


gard, 
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Prohibitive. 


(2nd p. s.) 
gagallipa. 


gasripe. 


gartipea. 


gavipa. 


gid\@)rénga, gid\a)- 


gidda, 
girra, 
goa, 
got, 


gurrd, 


gurta, 
gureénga, 
gura, 
gwafe, 
guafi, 
ghakka, 
gha nda, 


ghapp", 


ghaczhzhi, 


ghiurra, 
hakkala, 
hala, 


hatk. 


pres. ualev, §2 3. 


réengpa. 
giddipa. 
girripa. 
gor pa. 
gotipa. 
girripa. 


girtipa. 
gureng pa. 
guripa. 
gwaf\i)pea. 


ghakkipe. 
ghandipa. 
ghapp' pi 
ghazhzhipa. 
ghurripa. 
hakkal(i) pa. 
halipa. 


halpa. 


x 
io) 


i ie be 
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Infinitive. Imperative. 
(2nd p. 8.) 

hamping, load, hamp(a), 
haninging, cohabit, haning, 
Larfing, — lift up, harf, 
harrifing, ask, harrif, 
harring, _ tear, harra, 
harsing,; turn, hars(a), 
hataring,’ ‘ hatar, 

bring, 
hating, hata, 
héfing,’ lift up, héf, 
héling, spread out,  hél(a), 
hichchaning, sneeze, hichchana, 


hijénging, hijéng, 
hia be alarmed, ‘ sled 

hijing, hija, 
hikking, hiccough, hikka, 
hining,* g0, hin, 
hining, kid, lamb, etc., hz, 
hizhing, whistle, hizha, 
hoghing, weep, hogh,° 
hilai-ing, ‘ae 

; howl, 
hiling, hul(a), 
hunning,® 

' look, hur, 
huring, 
hirénging, break out, hiréng, 
hushing, burn, hush(a), 


1 Also harsing, §16; for derivatives cf. §274. 


hichchana, 
hijénga, 
hija, 
hikka, 
hina, 

hing, hina, 
hizha, 
hogha, 
hilai-a, 


hula, 
hura, 


hirénga, 


husha, 


* Also hatining, hatiring, cf. §263. 
* Héfing is of course intimately related to harfing. 


+ Pros. kav, of. §264. 
6 Of. §262. 


Prohibitive. 


(2nd p. 8.) 
hamp (i)pa. 
haningpa. 
harfpa. 
harrifpa. 
harvipa. 
hars(i)pa. 


hatipa. 
héfpa. 
hél(i) pa. 
hichchanipa. 
hijéng pa. 
hijipa. : 
hikkipa. 
himpa. 
himpa. 
hizhipa. 
hoghpa.® 
huldaipa. 
hul(i) pa. 


huppa. 


huréng pa. 
hush(i) pa. 


® Occasionally also ho, hopa, cf. §§ 190, 230. 


infinitive. 
illing,' leave, 
jakking, cough, 
jalling, herd (trs.), 
jupping, jump over, 
kahing, _ die, 
kanning, do, 
karghing, shear, 
karving, scrape out, 
washshing, eject, 
katting, ah 
kdvdring, poison, 
kishking,* pluck off, 
kitting, eroan, 
konding, bore out, 
koting, cut in pieces, 
kuning, eat, 
kuring, roll up, 
kurvring, keep back, 
kutting, pound, 
khaching, sleep, 


khalling,® ° 


strike, 


THE VERB. 


Imperative. 


(2nd p. s.) 
alla, ille. 
illé, 
jakka, 
jalla, 
Jupps, 
kah, 
ka, kar, 
kargh(a), 
karva, 
kashsha, 
katta, 
kavara, 
kishk(a), 
kitta, 
konda, 
kota, 
kun, 
kir(a), 
kurra, 
kutta, 
khach(a), 


khalh, 


Past. 
(3rd p. s.) 
lla, 
jakka, 
jalla, 
Juppa, 
kask, 
kare, 
kargha, 


karra, 


kashshd, 


katta, 
kavara, 
kishka, 
kitta, 
konda, 
kota, 
kung, 
kura, 
kurra, 
kutta, 
khacha, 


khalk, 
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Prohibitive. 
(2nd p. s.) 

llipa. 
ilépa. 
jakkipa, 
jallipa. 
Juppipa. 
kaspa. 
kappa. 
kargh(t) pa. 
karripa. 
kashshipa. 
kattipa. 
kavaripa. 
kishk(i) pa. 
kittipa. 
kondipa. 
kotipa. 
kumpa. 
kir(i)pa. 
kurripa. 
kuttipa. 
kharh(i)pa. 
khalpa. 


1 Pres. illiv, illév, §202. 

2 Pres. kahév, §203; for kas- cf. §217 ; kasning is occasionally rsed in some 

hill dialects, ¢. g., the Kidrani. 
*3 Of. §258. 2 

4 The included -k- is sometimes omitted, espec. in the pres, neg. : kishpar, 

§ Pres, kunér, §203. 


6 Imp. plur. khalbo, §197; pres. khalév, §203. 


a ee 2 
y 
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Infinitive. Imperative. Past. 
(2nd p. s.) (3rd p. 8.) 
' khaning, sce, khan, khana, 
kharving, sprout, kharia, kharsis, 
kharra, 
kharving, proceed, kharre, kharrda, 
Khasdling, chew, khasdl(a), khasala, 
khassing, throw, khassa, khassa, 
khoshking,' rub, khoshk(a), khoshka, 
chuling, ) P khul(a), khula, 
khuling, 5 pi pres khulis, 
khulling, pierce, khulla, khulla, 
khutting, dig, khutta, khutta, 
khwahing, graze (trs.), Khwdaha, khwaha, 
khwahing, desire, Khwaha, khwahis, 
, khwaha, 
khwaning, read, Khwanla),  khwand, 
lagging, climb, lagga, lagga, 
lakking, lap up, lakka, lakka, 
lanching, gird up, lanch(a),  lancha, 
lavzing,” tremble, lanza, larza, 
léfing, lic down, _—‘(lét(a), leta, 
lichchiny, stick, lichcha, lichcha, 
lojing. smear, loja, loja, 
loring, root up, lora, lora, 
makhing, laugh, makh(a), makha, 
malting, open, mal(a), mala, 


' Occasionally also khoshiny, khoshu, ete. 


? Also larzing, §16. 


= 


Prohibitive. 
(2nd p. 8.) 

khampa. 

kharvipa. 


kharripa. 
khasdal(i) pa. 
khassipa. 
khoshk(i)pa. 
kKhul(i) pa. 
khulipa. 
khullipa. 
khuttipa. 
khwahipa: 
khwahipa. 


khwampa, 
Khwanipa. 
laggipa. 
lakkipa. 
lanch(t) pa. 
larzipa. 
lét (i) pa. 
lichchipa. 
lojipea. 
loripa. 
makh(i) pa. 
mal(t) pa. 


wash (the 
head), 
miring, drive out, 
mighing, sew, 
mukking, stammer, 
murifing, stretch out, 
mishking, rub, 
naling, groan, 
narring, flee, 
nusing, grind (corn), 
paching, peel, 
pakaling, 
cloth), 

paléfing, boil, 
paling, become wet, 
paning,’ say, 
patting, seek, 
pehing, enter, 
pering, roll up, 
pilhing, squeeze, 
pinding, beg, 
pinning, be broken, 

hails run dry, 

irdi-inging ) 


Of. §256. 


mash(a), 


mira), 


migh(a), 


 mukka, 


murif, 
mishka), 
nal(a), 
narra, 
nus(c), 
pacha), 


strain (through pakdl(a), 


* Also palé, cf. §194. 


paléf, 
pala, pale,’ 
pa, par, 
patta, 
peha, 

pera, 
pilh(a), 
pinda, 


pinna, 


( pirat, 


( pirdi-ing, 


mira, 


miigha, 


mukka, 


murife, 
miushka, 
nala, 


narra, 


NUS, 


pacha, 
pakala, 


paléfé, 
palis, 
pare, 
pata, 
peha, 
pera, 
pilha, 
pinda, 
pinna, 


prrar-is, 


mash(i)pa. 


mir (t)pa. 
mit gh(i)pa. 
mukkipa. 


murifpa. 


mishk(%) pa. 
nal(t) pa. 
narripa. 
nus(t) pa. 
pach(i)pa. 
pakal (i) pa. 


paléfpa. 
palipa. 
papa. 
pattipa. 
pehipa. 
peripa. 
pilh(%)pa. 
pindipa. 
pinnipa. 


piraipa. 


pirai-ingd, pirai-ingpa. 


3 Pres. pav, §204; prob. fut. parot, §207. 
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Infinitive. Imperative. Past. 
(2nd p.8.) (3rd p. 8.) 
pirghing, break, pirgh(a), pirgha, 
piring, swell (intr.), pira, piris, 
pirring, blink, pirra, pirra, 
pitting, curse, pitta, pitta, 
porring, hatch, porra, porra, 
poshing, suck, posh(a),  posha, 
prixching, squeeze, princh(a), princha, 
puling, rob, pul(a), pula, 
putrénging, enter, putlréng,  putrénga, 
rabaring, be delirious, rabara, rabara, 
raghaming, instruct, ragham(a), raghima, 
rapating, talk in one’s rapata, rapata, 
sleep, 
rasénging, : ( raséng, rasenga, 
abe eee } rasa, rasa, : 
rating, grumble, rat(a), rata, 
réfing, cheat, réf(a), réfé, réfa, 
resing, spin, rés(a), résa, 
rofing, sweep up, 7of(a), rofe, rofa, 
rusing, pluck, rus(a), rusd, 
rating, reap, rut(a), ruta, 
saghing, pound, sagh(a),  sagha, 
saling, t stain Sek 
salting, ) sali, salis, 
sambarénging, sambaréng, sambarénga 
' 5 get ready, : 
sambaring, sambara, sambara, 


sangarenging, filtrate, 


sangareéng, 


Prohibitive. 
(2nd p. 8.) 


pirgh(i)pa. 


pirripa. 
pittipa. 
porripa.. 
posh(i)pa. 
princh(i) pa. 
pul(i)pa. 
putréng pa. 
rabaripa. 
ragham(i) 


pa. 
rapatipa. 


Vaseng pa. 
rasipa. 
rat(t)pa. 
réf(t) pa. 
rés(¢) pa. 
rof (i) pa. 
rus(t) pa, 
rut(i)pa. 
sagh(i)pa. 
sal (7) pa. 
salipa. 


, sambaréng pa. 


sambaripa. 


sangaréenga, sangareng pa. 


Infinitive. 
sarring, grow up, 
sarenging, vee 
saring, 
silling, wash, 
stirring, recoil, 
siring, wait for, 
sitting, hop, 
sotéfing, provoke, 
suring, move, 
shighing, pour, 


Imperative. 
(2nd p. 8.) 
sarra, 
fsareng, 
(sar(a), 
sil(la),' 
sirra, 
sir (a), 
sitta, 
sotéf, 
sur(a), 


sha( gh), 


shalaping, wash (clothes), shalap(a), 


shirshiring, neigh, 


shiring, 
sholing, 
shiling, 
shurring, 
tafing, 
takking, 
tamming, 
taring, 
taring, 
tassing, 
tikhing, 
tining,” 
toning, 


toring, 


smooth out, 
throw, 
hem, 
scratch, 
bind, 

covet, 

fall, 

spin, 

cut, 


pant, 


place, 


give, 


( hold, 

) 

| Also sillé, ef. §194. 
3 Pres. toriv, §204; prob. fut. torot, $207. 


shirshir(a), 
shira, 
shol(a), 
shil(a), 
shurra, 
taf, 
takka, 
tam(ma), 
tar(a), 
tar, 
tassa, 
tikh, 


éte, 


to, tor, 


~ 


Past. 
(3rd p. 8.) 
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Prohibitive. 


(2nd p. s.) 


Sarris, Sarna, sarripa. 


sarénga, 


saréng pa. 


sara, saris, sar(i)pa. 


silla, 
Strrd, 
S2ra, 
sitta, 
sotéfe, 
Sura, 
shagha, 
shalapa, 
shirshira, 
shira, 
shola, 
shala, 
shurra, 
tafé, 
takka, 
tamma, 
tara, 
tare, 
tassd, 
tikha, 


tiss, 


toré, 


2 Of. §260. 


sil(li) pa. 
sirripa. 
s7r(i)pa. 
sittipa. 
sotéefpa. 
sur(i)pa. 
sha( gh) pa. 
shalap(t) pa. 
shirshir (i) pa. 
shiripa. 
shol(i) pa. 
shil(i) pa. 
shurripa. 
ta fpa. 
takkipa. 
tam(mt) pa. 
tar(i) pa. 
tarpa. 
tassipa. 
tikhpa. 
tifa. 


topa. 


Os a 
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Infinitive. Imperative. Past, Prohibitiye. 
(2nd p.s.) (3rd p. 8.) (2nd p. 8.) 
trakhkhing, burst (intr.), érakh(kha), trakhkha,  trakh(khi)pa 
tradding, prance, tradda, _tradda, traddipa. 


trashing, plane, trash(a),  trasha, trdsh(i)pa. 
trikking, sprout, trikka, trikka, — trikkipa. 


trujjing, choke (intr.), trujja, — trujja, —trrugjipa. 
trukking, pluck up, trukka, trukka, trukkipa. 


tiling, sit, tilh, tus, tilpa. 
tusénging, faint, tuseng, eae atte toh 
tusing, tus(a), tusa, tus(i) pa. 
turénging, get unhem- twréng, turéenga, turéng pa. 
med, | 
taghalénging, taghaléng, taghalénga, taghaléngpa. 
snake : me displaced iota : abe Pa hy 
tahing, agree, taha, taha, tahipa. 
tandapenging. be numbed, ftandaréng, tandarénga, tandaréng pa. 
tanging, hang (trs.), tanga, tanga, tangipa. 
toking, hammer, toka, toka, tokipa. 
vadding, increase vadda, vadda, vaddipa. 
(intr.), 
vahing, flow, vaha, vaha, vahipa. 
vakking, bark, vakka, vakka, vakkipa. 
zumburénging, ) ( zumburéng, zumburénga, zumburéng pa. 
zumburing, S oe ( zumbura,  zumbura, zumburipa. 
chunging, buzz, zhinga, zhinga, zhingipa. 


| Imp. plur, talbo, $197: pres. fuliv, Dialectical variant ¢isiny, past tis t, tisis, 


THE VERB, im 


Verbal Derivatives. 


§266. This list of verbs may be conveniently followed 
by a reference to nouns and adjectives which are either 
derived from, or intimately related to, verbal roots. hese 
fall into two main classes, according as they are derived 
directly from a verbal base, or are formed by the addition of 
a formative ending. 


§267. ‘he former class is further subdivided. In many 
cases the noun coincides with the crude base: drik, jump ; 
hakkal, shout; hamp, loading; pul, robbery; shal, hen; 
hichehdn, sneeze; kat, winnings; tak, desire. In the last 
three instances the derivative seems to preserve the base in 
a purer form than the imperative singular. Like it, how- 
ever, it sometimes takes on an apparently non-radical 
final -a: chanda, shock; hikka, hiccough; jakka, cough ; 
gidda, nodding with drowsiness. Again, in halh and tilh, 
the use of which is confined to the compound phrases halh o 
tiss, taking and giving, bash o talh, uprising and down-sitting, 
it shows a peculiar phonetic modification of the crude base, 
only found otherwise in the imperative singular ($190). In 
a second group the derivative noun is identical with the past 
stem : tiss, generosity ; Khulis, fear. In pirés, swelling, there 

isa slight vowel change. Wur7s, leugth, appears to be an 
analogous formation, but there is no simple ver) to corre- 
spond to murtfing, to stretch out, to extend, which is a causal 
in form. 


§268. Khan, eye, probably belongs to a different cate- 
gory, like the loan-words’ bashkh (Persian baukhsh), allotment, 
and khwast, request, in which the nouns seem clearly prior 
to the verbs. Indeed, the form of the noun in the last 
instance is possibly responsible in part for the apparently 
abnormal appearance of a final sibilant in the past stem of 
the derived verb khwahing, to request. 
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§269. Conspicuous among the formative endings is 
-r'a, which is employed to form a large group of nouns 
denoting sound: garradra, bleating; ghurrdra, growling ; 
hizhara, whistling ; shirshirara, neighing ; vakkdra, barking; 
zhingara, buzzing. There are one or two miscellaneous 
formations: trakhkhas, crack ; burwt, crumb. In khar visi, 
green (grass), a formative -2 has apparently been attached 
to the past stem. A final -2 serves as an adjectival 
formative in marrz, tame. But the chief adjectival forma- 
tive is -wn (ef. §77), which is probably not unconnected with 
the perfect formative -wn (§223): kharrwn, green; barun, 
dry ; palun, wet; basun, hot; bissun, ripe. The doubling of 
the final consonant of the base in the last example is worth 
noting. 


§270. A few illustrations of the use of these derivative 
nouns may be of interest: ballo drikkas khalk, he made a 
big jump; ast chandato drakht tamma, the tree fell with 
one shock; o téna marand kulle katte ténat-a kunék, he 
enjoys all his son’s earnings himself; z né patanut ki kanto 
halh o tiss karak, I haven’t invited you to have dealings with 
me; tissan bandagh dam-a dék, khudaé dam-a dappak, 
though man wearies of giving, God never wearies; hand 
Khulisan ond janatit larza tamma, through fear of me, 
trembling seized his body. 


The Passive. 


8271, Although there are in a few isolated cases separ- 
ate verbs for the active and passive, e.g., pirghing, to breaix, 
pinning, to be broken, the passive is regularly formed from 
the transitive verb by suffixing the formative -ing to the base, 
and attaching the ordinary conjugational terminations :— 

tikhing, to place ; tikhing-ing, to be placed. 
dakking, to hide ; dakking-ing, to be hidden. 
Khaning, to see ; Khaning-ing, to be seen, 


Pay lor variants like sholinging, sholanging, to 
be poured, in which -ang is merely a variant of the 
passive formative. It obtains chiefly in cases like malanging 
(malinging), to be opened, in which the attraction of the 
vowel of the base appears to have made itself felt. 

§273. Verbs in -n generally, though irregularly, retain 
the nasal in the passive: kanning, to do, kanninging, to be 
doue ; danning, to take away, danninging, to he taken away ; 
paning, to say, pdninging, to be said; toning, to hold, 
toninging, to be held. But except in the case of kanning, 
there are also secondary forms founded regularly on the base 
in -”: daringing, paringing, toringing. The passive of tining, 
to give, is similarly tininging, less commonly tiriaging. 

§2'74. A passive is formed from the causal of an in- 
transitive verb (§285): kahing, to die, kasfing, to kill, 
kasfinging, to be killed; tuling, to sit, talifing, to seat, 
tilifinging, to be seated. Somewhat analogous is the com- 
plicated case of harséfinging (harséfinging), to be made to 
turn oneself ; it is the passive of harséfing, to make a man 
turn himself; harséfing is the causal of harsénging, to turn 
oneself; and harsénging is the middle or neuter ($277) of the 
transitive verb harsing (harsing), to turn. The passive of 
the simple verb is harsinging (harsinging), to be turned, 

§2'75, Except as regards the adjectival participle and 
the noun of obligation, the conjugation of the passive verb, 
both affirmative and negative, is perfectly normal, the ordi- 
nary conjugational terminations being suffixed to vhe passive 
base in the usual manner. It has already been pointed out 
that the -g of the passive formative may be dropped at 
pleasure before the imperative plural termination -do (§197) 


S.. oe 
eas a] 


and the present-negat 
in consequence to 1 v5 that 
ends in -@ (§215) ; 


remark pone in rae egative to t 
passive like the ordinary verb. begs : 
participle as well as of a negative infinitive (§225). 
will thus suffice to give a skeleton vaijegene of a typ’ 
passive verb, harsinging (harsinging), to be turned, — | 


Z - Affirmative. “Negative. J 
Infinitive: harsinging. m 
Pres, adv. part. a harsingisa. — ba 
- Pres. adj. part.: harsok. ‘f on 
Noun of obligation: = har'soz. harsparot. 
harsiparoi. 
Imperative : harsing. harsing pa. 
harsimpa. 
Present indefinite’: harsingiv. harsing par. 
| harsimpar. 
Present-future : harsingiva, harsing para. 
harsimpara. 
Probable future : harsingot. harsingparot. 
harsimparot. 
Past conditional : harsingosut. harsingparosut. 
harsimparosut. 
Past: | harsingat. harsingtavat. 
Imperfect : harsingata. harsingtavata. 
Pluperfect : harsingdasut. harsingtavésut. 
Perfect harsinganut. harsingtanut. 


_ 


The Neuter Verb. 

§2'76, There is a class of verbs which, while on the 
whole resembling passives rather than actives in form, differ 
in certain respects from both, and lie in meaning midway 
between the two. The formative of such verbs is -@ng, which 
is suflixed to the hase in the same way as the passive formative 
-ing: harsénging (harsénging),. to return; rasénging, to 
arrive ; dudénging, to run; putrénging, to enter; sarénging, 


to rot, to be’ well cooked; chirrénging, to roam ; tusénging, — 


to faint. Such verbs have frequently a secondary simple 
form with the same meaning: rasing, saring, tusing. 


§2'77. In the somewhat rare cases in which there is also 
a simple transitive verb in existence the derivative verb has 
a distinctly middle force: harsing (harsing), to turn, 
harsénging (harsénging), to turn oneself, to return, as opposed 
to the passive harsinging (harsinging), to be turned (§274). 
Again, halénging in the compound x7 halénging, to set (of the 
sun), is a middle from halling, to take, and the compound 
literally means ‘to take oneself below’ (§295). The passive 
on the other hand is of course hallinging, to be taken, in which 
the consonant of the root is doubled as in the infinitive of the 
simple yerb (§185). Similarly the relationship of danning, 
to take away, to darénging in the compounds dam danning, 
dam darénging, to be tired, to tire oneself, is clearly that of 
a transitive to a middle verb, though a distinction is hardly 
ever marked. 


§2'78. The conjugation of the neuter verb differs in some 
respects from the conjugation of the passive. The infinitive 
termination is frequently dropped: harséng, raséng, dudéng. 
This is more especially the case in the so-called ‘tenses of 
actuality : 7 harséngati ut, | am returning ; 7 vaséngati assut, 
I was arriving; 7 dudéngati affat, I am not running. In 
the adjectival participle and the noun of obligation the 


. 
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s 


formative is not dropped as in the passive, which the conjuga- 
tion, both affirmative and negative, otherwise resembles :— 


Affirmative. Negative. 
Infinitive: harséng (ing). 7 
Pres. adv. part. : harséngisa. hy: 
Pres. adj. part. : harséngok. pe 
Noun of obligation: harséngoi. harséngparo'. 
harsémparoi. 
Imperative : harséng. harséngpa. 
harsémpa. 
Present indefinite : harséngiv. harséng par. 
harsémpar. 
Present-future: harséngiva. harséngpara. 
harsémpara. 
Probable future: harséngot. harséngparot. 
harsémparot. 
Past conditional : harséngosut. harséng parosut. 
harsémparosut. 
Past; harséngat. harséngtavat. 
Imperfect : harséngata. harséngtavata. 
Pluperfect : harséngasut. harséngtavésut. 
Perfect : harsénganut. harséngtanut. 


Of course if there is also a simple form besides the 
neuter form, both persist side by side throughout the con- 
Jugation : raséngling), rasing, to arrive; raséngisa, rasisa ; 
raséngok, rasok ; raséngoi, rasoi ; raséngparoi, rasemparo?, 
rasiparo?, etc. Both forms moreover are represented in the 
causal ($284). 


§2'79, The verb batinging, to summon, which also appears 
as batanging (ef. §272 fin.), partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a deponent: it is similar in form to a passive, 
though purely active in meaning. It is, however, conjugated 
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on the lines of the neuter verb: 7 batingatz (batangatt) ut, 
balingisa, batingok, batingoz, etc. In the causal batingifing 
it displays a marked divergence from the neuter (§284). 
Somewhat similar is the case of daringing, to descend: 
daringok, daringoi, ete. But the simple forms daring, darok, 
dayo?7, ete., are at least equally common, while the causal 
davifing is regular. There are a few other instances of the 
same kind, 


The Causal. 


§280. A causal may be formed from practically every 
verb in the language by suffixing the causal formative -if to 
the base and adding the ordinary conjugational termina- 
tions :— 


Lining, to hear ; bini fing, to make to hear. 
bdrving, to become dry; darifing, to make dry. 
shighing, to pour ; shighifing, to cause to be 
poured. 
tikhing, to place ; tikhifing, to canse to he 
placed. 


$281. If the base ends in a long vowel, it is of course 
retained in the causal, and there may thus be alternative 
forms of the causal corresponding to alternative forms of 
the imperative and other parts of the simple verb: dléfing, 
ilifing, to eause to be left; Khalifing. khulifing, to Trighten ; 
salifing, salifing, to make to stand. 

$282. The verbs in -n form their causal from the 


strenethened base in -7 :— 


mauning, to become ; marifing, to make to become, 

banning, to come ; havifing, to make to come. 

kanning, todo: kavifing. to cause to be done. 

dauning, to take away; darifing, to cause to be taken 
auwely, 

paning, to Say ; pari fing, to eause to be said. 

louima, to hold; forifing. to cause to be held. 


N 
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In the causal fining, to give, again follows the model of 
these verbs: ¢irifing, to cause to be given. Béning, to wear, 
forms its causal in two ways: bénifing, bérifing, to clothe. 


§2838. There are one or two irregular formations. The 
causal of kahing, to die, is formed from the same base as the 
past and the negative: kasfing (kasifing), to kill, the included 
vowel of the formative being usually dropped. The vowel 
is similarly dropped in khwajfing, to graze (trs.), the causal of 
kKhwahing, to graze (intr.), the superfluous aspirate being 
dropped at the same time. On the other hand the causal of 
khwahing, to ask for, is formed regularly: khwahifing, to 
cause to be asked for. 

§284. Neuter verbs in forming their causal retain the 
vowel only of the neuter formative: harsénging, to return, 
_ harséfing, to make to return; dudénging, to run, dudéfing, 
to make to run. If there is a secondary simple fogm of the 
neuter verb, the causal is similarly two-fold : rasénging, rasing, 
to arrive, raséfing, rasifing, to make to arrive. The verb 
batinging (batanging), to summon, has been already shown 
(§279) to be on a different footing; its causal is batingifing. 
The causal of daringing, to descend, on the other hand is 
regular: darifing. 

§285, It will have been observed that the causals fall 
naturally into two groups, according to the nature of the 
simple verb from which they are derived. Causals derived 
from intransitives are active causals and frequently take the 
place of the corresponding transitive verb : kahing, to die, 
kasfing, to kill ; taling, to sit, tulifing, to seat; khuling, to be 
afraid, khulifing, to frighten. On the other hand causals 
derived from transitives are passive causals : dakking, to hide, 
dakkifing, to cause to be hidden; kKhalling, to strike, 
khalifing, to cause to be struck ; gwafing, to weave, gwafifing, 
to cause to be woven; kanning, to do, karifing, to cause 
to be done. 


- THE VERB, we. 
$286. It follows that if the verb is at once transitive and 
intransitive, its causal may be either active or passive ; 
paning, to speak, to say, parifing, to make to speak, to cause 
to be said ; khaning, to see, kKhanifing, to make to see, to cause 
to be seen ; bining, to hear, binifing, to make to hear, to cause to 
be heard ; kuning, to eat, kunifing, to feed, to cause to be eaten. 
§28'7. There may be a double causal, i.¢., a passive causal 
of the causal of an intransitive verb: kahing, to die, kasfing, 
to kill, kasfifing, to cause to be killed; khulzng, to be afraid, 
khulifing, to frighten, khulzfifing, to cause to be frightened. 

_ §288, A few verbs, such as harrifing, to ask, harfing, to 
lift up, sotéfing (sotifing), to provoke, are causals in appear- 
ance, but if they are really causals, the simple verbs have 
dropped out of the language. Similarly murzfing, to stretch 
out, has the appearance of being a causal derived from a base 
muri-, which seems to be contained in the noun murvs, length 
(§267 fin.), but the place of the simple verb is taken by the 
compound murr manning, to be far. | 

§289. The conjugation of the causal verb is perfectly 
regular both in the affirmative and negative; the past stem 
in the affirmative ends in -é ($216). 


Affirmative. Negative. 
Infinitive: tikhifing. 
Pres. adv. part.: tikhifisa. 
Pres. adj. part. : tikhifok. ay 
Noun of obligation: tikhifor. tukhif paret. 
Imperative: tikhif. tikhifpa. 
Present indefinite : tikhifiv. tikhifpar. 
Present-future : tikhifiva. tikhifpara. 
Probable future: tikhifot. tikhifparot. 
Past conditional : tikhifosut. tikhifparceut. 
Past : tikhifeét. tikhiftavat. 
Imperfect : tikhiféta. tikhiftavata, 
Pluperfect : tikhifésut. tikhiftavésut. 
Perfect : tikhifenut. tikhiftanut. 


N Q 
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Compound Verbs. 


$290. Though the term ‘compound verbs’ is for the 
most part a misnomer, it serves as a convenient heading to 
bring together certain important classes of circumlocutory 
phrases. 

Nominal Compounds. 

§291. For lack of a better term we may designate as 
nominal compounds such phrases as are compounded of a 
prediéative noun (substantive or adjective) and a verb. 
These of course are not real compounds, and belong rather 
to the dictionary than.to grammar. But they bulk largely 
in the language, somewhat scantily provided as it is with 
simple verbs. A small selection will therefore be made from 
the profusion which offers itself, and these characteristic 
examples will sufficiently indicate the nature of ‘this 
important class of phrase. 


§292, Several useful couplets are formed with hkanning, 
to do, and manning, to become :— 


bash kanning, to raise up; bash manning, to arise. 
chat kanning, to destroy ; chat manning, to be de- 
stroyed. 
gat kanning, to engage ; gat manning, to be en- 
gaged. 
uth kanning, to harvest ; lab manning, to be har- 
vested. 
much kanning, to collect much manning, to collect 
(trs.) ; (intr.). 


rahi kanning, to despatch; raht manning, to set out. 
tid kanning, to send with ; twd manning, to go in com- 


pany with. 

tuna kanning, to bore a tung manning, to be 
hole in ; breached, 

yl kanning, to release ; yala manning, to be re- 


leased. 


ad kanning, to wait, to halt; bardm kanning, to marry ; 
kéb kanning, to approach; hit kanning, to chat; langar 
kanning, to plough ; khar kanning, to get annoyed ; marram 
rr call out for; pdt kanning, to pick up sticks. 
So is tining, to give: ad tining, to restrain ; bardm tining, to 
give in marriage; bash tining, to throw up (in the air) ; 
chat tining, to sprinkle; kiréng tining, to abuse; mon 
tining, to send; musit tining, lit. to give three stones, to 
divorce ; nishdn tining, to show ; tik tining, lit. to give a ray, 
to rise (of the sun). A few miscellaneous examples may be 
giveh: chak khalling, to look back (in running); téfak 
khalling, to fire (at, with abl.) ; ad halling, to take shelter ; 
khaf toning, to give ear to; tad toning, to resist; dar 
shighing, to bathe; dia shaghing, to put one’s hand in, 
to meddle ; pésh tamming, to come forth ; drogh turing, to lie ; 
chicha khaning, to give birth to a child; gzram hining, to 
escape the memory ; gzrdm illing, to forget; dam kashshing, 
to take a rest; dam danning (darénging), to be tired; 
dam darifing, to tire out. 


§294, Somewhat analogous are the Hee Ranttr which 
contain a noun in some oblique case,: monati tamming, to go 
in front; monatt kanning, to put in front; monatz shaghing, 
to drive ahead, to admit into one’s presence; monatz 
harsénging, to face, to oppose ; dutz banning, duti tamming, 
to fall to one’s hand, to be secured. The last two exaiples 
usually appear abbreviated: du banning, du tamming. It 
seems possible that the first element of the compound phrase 
tungan hining, to go off into a sound sleep, is an ablative of 
an otherwise obsolete noun, /ung, sleep (cf. tugh). 


§295, There remain three groups of especial interest : 
(1) kt halénging, to set (of the sun’; ké danning, to swallow ; 
ké harsing, to usurp; ki banning, to knock against ; 
ki tamming, to descend; (2) bé sholing, to bathe (intr.) ; 
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bé khalling, to cross through (water); 0é harsing, to turn 
over ; bé harsénging, to return back; bé harséfing, to turn 
over; bé baling, to cross over; (8) @-kashshing, to thrust in ; 
z-khalling, to insert bit by bit. : 


Of these, ki tamming, ki banning are practically confined 
to the particular form of the Jhalawan dialect spoken by the 
Mengals of Saruna, but the phrases are linguistically of some 
importance. With the exception of baling, which is other- 
wise obsolete, the last element in each case is a verb in 
common use. It seems clear that ki (ké, kz) is a stunted 
form of the full-word kéragh, bottom (§356), or at any rate 
a derivative from the same root. Thus kz halénging means 
literally to take oneself below (§277), 4é danning, to take 
away down, and so on. - Similarly bé seems to be intimately 
related to batagh, top (§355); a link between the two exists 
in the adjective béf, on: kho khakharai bet e, the pot’s 
on the fire; hamé tufakas ki nt khalkus, rad mass ya bét 7 
did the shot you fired miss or hit? Thus bé sholing means 
literally to pour (water) on oneself; bé khalling, to strike 
over or across, and so on. The derivation of the first element 
in the third group is probably of a similar nature, but it is 
not easy to trace. 


§296, The curious dialectical kiballing (past kibalkut), 
to stumble, does not belong to the first group. The peculiar 
form of the past shows clearly that it is compounded with 
halling, to seize, and it seems no less clear that the- other 
element in the compound is the word héb, near, (§367). 
Nor has the first element dai in the compound bai tining, 
to lose (in a race or in gambling), any connection with dé in 
the second group It is found also in the Pashtu bailédal, 
and the Dehwari bai dadan ; from it is formed a causa] 
baifing, to make to lose, as well as the somewhat rare 
passive bdinging, to be lost. 


t 
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i Potential Compounds. 

gabe all Wdedind” a ek to expla by 
 eoupling the infinitive with the finite parts of kanning, to 
do: hining kév, I may be able to go; halling-a kéva, I can 
“Seize ; kanning kattavat, I could not do; paning kapparot, 
: I shall probably not be able to speak, and so on. 
§298. Similarly the possibility of an action being per- 


formed may be expressed by coupling the infinitive with 
manning, to become : t halling-a maréva, I can be caught; 


kanning matau, it could not be done. Lut this periphrasis 
is also. employed instead of the ordinary passive without 
suggesting any question of possibility : I will be caught ; it 


was not done. 
} Inceptive Gonipoanis.” 


§299. Inception is expressed by a phrase composed of 
- tamming, to fall, and the infinitive of the verb in the locative 
in -afz: hoghingati tammipa, don’t fall a-weeping ; 1g 

| narringatt tammiva, I’ll set off running. 


Frequentative and Continuative Compounds. 

§300. The ideas of frequent and continuous action are 
expressed in one and the same way by coupling the adverbial 
participle of the verb with hining, to go, or banning, to come. 
The rest of the. Sentence or the context alone indicates 
whether the force of the phrase is frequentative or continua- 
tive: narrisa kaik, (i) he is always running away; (ii) he 
persists in his flight; z-parisa bassunuf, (i) I have said 
times without number ; ; (ii) I have never ceased saying. 


Intensive or Completive Compounds. 
$301, An intensive or completive force may be given 
in a few stereotyped cases by coupling the verb with hining, 
to go, both in the same tense: 0 kunék kaik, he will devour 
up; kask hind, he died outright; num khalkure hinare, 
you thrashed soundly. 
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The Syntax of the Verb. 


§302. The following notes on the use of the various parts 
of the verb will ordinarily be of general application, a few 
remarks being added separately on the negative, the passive 
and the causal, with illustrations of the use of the so-called 
compound verbs. ‘The neuter verb does not call for special 
comment. 

The Infinitive. 

§3038. The infinitive is a verbal noun, declinable 
throughout the singular: dushmanna khalling jwdan e, ‘tis 
pleasant to strike the foe; nand tilingné jaga dad e, this 
is our sitting place ; téné drogh taringe machchi ka, cut 
your lying short; narringdn jang karosun, oh that we had 
fought instead of running away; duzzzi kanningat o téne 
kharab karé, he ruined himself by thieving ; kane numa hit 
kanningto chikar aff, I’ve nothing to do with your talking ; 
bash manningki illépés-ta, please don’t let him get up; nane 
Khuda kahingiska jita kapp, may God not part us till death. 
The two ordinary locatives are particularly important: kana 
tlum raht manningatt ass, my brother was in the act of 
starting (§306) ; tufak khallingate tamma, he began to fire 
(§349) ; 2 ode dudéngai khanaét, I saw him on the point of 
running. 


§304, In past narration the nominative of the infini- 
tive is sometimes used for vividness in the place of a finite 
verb: ofta tavar kanning, nana urana péhing, the moment 
they cried out, we entered the house, 


§305, It will be observed that the infinitive, being a 
substantive, is ordinarily qualified by the object in the 
genitive. In this respect, however, it may also be treated 
us a verb: dushmane khalling jwan e; ofta tavar kanning, 
nana urdatt péhing. 
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The Tenses of Actuality. 

"5806. The idiomatic use of the locative of the infinitive 
coupled with the auxiliary to form quwasi-tenses of actuality 
deserves separate illustration. The regular expression for 
_ the true present, as distinguished from the present of habit, 
is of the form 7 tikhingatt ut, I am in the act of placing, I 
am placing, and other tenses of the kind are formed on this 
analogy: balla apok téna arighe téna chund apokai 


sotéfingati e, the elder wife is engaged in stirring up her — 
husband against her young rival; nan ténat numa paraghai 


banningati assun, num téne nahak halak karére, as a matter 


of fact we were on our way to you of our own accord, so you , 


put yourselves out for nothing ; némrochai ki sardar baré, 
i lab kanningati marot, should the chief come at noon, I shall 
be in the middle of harvesting ; baz vakht t gobat kanningalz 
massunut ki od bassune, many a time has he found me busy 
threshing on his arrival. 


§307. The present of actuality is sometimes used with | 


vivid effect in past narration: kasarat hinara, ant khanir ? 


huchchia banningati e, they were going on their way and 


what do you think they see ?—the camelman is coming ; 
naguman murran kuchakas khanan ki dudéngisa banningati 
e, all of a sudden we saw a dog from afar—it’s coming 
at a run. 


§308, No doubt the fact that the ordinary present is at 
the same time a future gave rise to this convenient mode of 
expression, as in the analogous case of Baluchi. There is an 
instructive parallel in the history of the English language. 
In Old English the present served also as a future, and 
recourse had to be had to some device to express distinctions 
of tense. Thus ‘Iam doing’ came gradually to represent 
the type of the true present. The expressions ‘I was doing,’ 
‘I have heen doing,’ ete., are formed naturally on the 
present, but belong to later stages of development, and by 
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these and similar devices the nicest shades of tonse-distif | 
tion have been rendered possible. In Brahui there are 
traces of a like development: the present of actuality is 
firmly established, the use of the past is not uncommon, 
but the need for the other tenses has not yet made itself 
widely enough felt to give them a vein place in the 


language. 


The Imperative and the Present Indefinite. — 

§309. The present indefinite, which might perhaps be 
appropriately termed the present subjunctive, supplements 
the imperative. in two ways: it furnishes secondary forms 
in the second persons, and it supplies the oe forms in 
the other two. . 

Whereas the imperative expresses a direlt and definite 
command, the present indefinite used as such in the second 
persons is less direct, and gencrally therefore more polite: da 
karéme karak, do this work ; da karéme kés, you will please 
(lo this work. The tense is moreover appropriate when the 
request or command is to be carried out at some later date : 
da dugiare enakho das, é daghare losal dasis, sow this land 
this year, and that land next year. 


$310. As the imperative is confined to the second 
persons, recourse is had in the case of the other two to the 
present indefinite: barév, Iet me come; khuda khair ké, 
God speed it; jang kén, let us fight; much marér, let 
them gather together. An appropriate imperative often 
introduces the present indefinite used in this manner: 
ba ki kan, come, let us go; dlé kée, let him go. The most 
important of such introductory words is pané, which if an 
imperative at all—and in passing it may be noted that there 
are grounds for so regarding it—is not an imperative of any 
extant Brahui verb. It is more especially used in connec- 
tion with the third persons of the present indefinite : pane 


- 


tahtt baré, let him come in ; pané tilir, let them sit down. 
But it is also used with the other persons: pané kav, let me 
go; pané asiku iragh kwnén, let useat for a while. It has at 
times a petulant or defiant force: nd tlum péshan salisune— 
pang sale, your brother’s standing outside—then let him stand. 
And this seems generally its force when used with the 
second persons of the present indefinite or of the imperative 
proper: pané kare, go, if you must go; nt pané duzzi ka, 
har vakhtas ki hallingas, né ténat khabar tammoe, go on | 
with your thieving if you will, in the hour you’re caught 
you'll learn the consequences without my help. | 


§311. The present indefinite is used potentially, more 
especially in interrogative sentences: tuliv ? may I sit ? 
talis, you may sit; baré ? may he come? baré, he may 
come. 

§312. It is used as an ordinary subjunctive in subordi- 
nate sentences: juan e ki t dasa kav, it’s as well I should 
now take my departure ; jean jwananga hullite bin o hata 
ki i chéra kév, pick out the very best of the horses and bring 
them to me to examine. It is used as a subjunctive even 
in past narration: o ténd ustati paré ki t duzziv-ta, he 
inwardly made up his mind to steal it; dastarkhanae malan 
ki iragh kunén, we opened out the table-cloth in order to eat 
a meal. In such cases the use of the imperfect, though not 
inadmissible, would be less idiomatic. 


The Present-Future. 

§313. The present-future, as its name implics, is used 
both as a present and a future. Treated as a present it is 
rather a present of habit than a true present, which is 
expressed by the so-called present of actuality ($306) : nan 
da shahrati talina, we live in this town, ¢.e., we are resident 
here; nan da shahrati tulingalt un, we arc at this moment 
actually living in this town, é.e., we are resident elsewhere, 
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Although the context alone indicates whether the temse 
is used to denote a present of habit or a near future, its 
two-fold significance rarely presents any difficulty in practice : 
Shalkotatt harvakht da mosumai pir-a kék, in Quetta it 
always rains at this time of the year; pir dasa dasik, it’ 
rain presently. With the last example may be contrasted : 
pir dasa dasingati e, it’s actually raining now. 


The Probable Future. 

$314, While the present-future in its future significance 
implies on the whole nearness of time and certainty of the 
event in the future, the probable future, at any rate in the 
standard language, contains almost always an element of 
uncertainty: pagga nok khaningoe, to-morrow (we hope) 
the new moon will be visible; aino nok khaningtau, pagga 
khaningik, the new moon wasn’t visible to-day, it’s sure to 
be visible to-morrow; zinda massut, losdle hajjai hinot, if 
I’m alive, I propose to make the pilgrimage next year. In 
the Jhalawan dialect the tense is regularly used as a future 
proper: 2 hinot, I will go. This use is of course not un- 
known in the standard language, and is indeed quite common 
in the case of the first person singular affirmative of causals 
and verbs whose base ends in -f, in which the ordinary 
future would present an awkward sequence of labials: e.g., 
2 khultfot, I will frighten, comes more naturally to the 
tongue than 7 khultfiva. 


§315, The probable future is often employed idiomatic- 
ally to express indefiniteness without any futuric meaning 
at all: nwma shahrati at ura o 7 dah dwazda-as maror, how 
many houses are there in your village? some ten or twelve 
or so; na tlum ténad urati e, aff? hin hur-ta, urati maroe, 
aga oré matau, shahrati maroe, is your brother in his house 
or not ? go and look for him, he’s probably at home, and if 
he’s not there, he’ll be in the village ; na mar at sdla maroe ? 


stash sala maroe, how old’s your boy? he'll be about six 
years old. The Brahui in fact makes use of @ colloquialiam 
one yeh te 


The Past Conditional. 

§316, The past conditional is chiefly affected in the 
Jhalawan dialects ; in the standard language it is generally 
displaced by the imperfect. It is used in past conditional 
sentences (§413), more particularly in the antecedent clause : 
ni aga narrosus, nad padat bafarosut, had you taken to your 
heels, I wouldn’t have come after you ; 7 aga numa paraghai 
barosut, daran must barosut, had I been coming to you, 
I'd have come before this; khali chirréngan karém karosus, 
né guzran marosas, had you worked instead of simply loafing, 
you'd have got a living; faujand banningan must pésh 
tammosure, numa mal hintavaka, had you set forth before 
the army arrived, your property would never have been lost. 


§31'7. Closely allied to this conditional use is its use as a 
past optative: ténd hullie daunanga laghariai khamparosut, 
oh that I had never seen my horse in so skinny a condition ; 

-narringan kahosas, would that he had died sooner than run 
away; iragh kuningan must dite sillosus, dirati péehingan 
must puchchate kashshosus, you ought to have washed your 
hands before eating, and doffed your clothes before entering 
the water. As a past optative also the imperfect is gener- 
ally preferred in the standard language ($330). 


The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§318, The adverbial participle despite its name does not 
participate in the nature of an adjective, and always requires 
a verb to complete its sense. Its three forms are sometimes 
used indifferently: o kasarat chinjik binisa ( binisan, 
binisa-at) hinaka, he went along the road picking up twigs. 
But as the form in -isaw seems unmistakably a combination 


a ik mts 
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of the simple termination with the conjunction o, ‘and’ 
(§211), it is most commonly used when two participles are 
coupled together : o hoghisau pittisa ténd khalkana piraghdi 
dudéngaka, she was running towards her encampment weeping 
and beating her breast. Similarly the form in -isa-af, which 
can hardly be anything but an instrumental, is obviously 
appropriate, if at all, when the participle is used absolutely : 
kasarai nane shikar karisa-at nan tammd, shooting on the 
road, night fell upon us. 


§319, A repetition of the participle to express gradual 
process is not uncommon: khado karraiai daka rahi 
massun, hinisa hinisa ira tuan gud Kéche raséngan, \ast year 
in the early spring we set out from here, and travelling bit 
by bit we arrived two months later in Kech. 


The special use of this participle to form frequentatives 
and continuatives (§300) will be illustrated later (§350). 


The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§320. The adjectival participle, whether active or 
passive in significance, is an ordinary adjective. It is only 
in the predicate that it appears in its simple form: duzzak 
khachok assur ki nan katumai-ta tamman, the thieves were 
asleep when we fell upon them; 2 ode bassut, kahok khandt, 
when I reached him I found him dead; ofta kuchak sakht 
_kunok e, their dog’s a terrible biter; 0 daulan narrok 
khaningaka, he appeared to be a deserter from his :nanner ; 
kané puchchak aga sillok o, eu hata-ta, if my clothes are 
washed bring them without delay; na hull aga daun-a 
kaik, ainona marzile khalok chas, if your horse covers the 
ground like this, you may regard to-day’s march as over 
(lit. understand to-day’s march as traversed), 


§321. Used attributively the participle takes on the 
definite and indefinite endings in the ordinary manner: da 
tuloko masiras e, ya bash massune ? is she a maid or married ? 
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(Lit. ley lyk em ty lta ah ing 3 
ténd khaloka khardse aga guddis, néki jwan e, it would be 
good for you to slaughter your tossing bull. The definite 
form is as usual employed with a plural noun and in proverbs | 
(§82): khdchoka arista méhi nar-a kék, the she-buffalo of 
sluggards will bring forth a male, é.e., the early bird catches 
the worm; salokad dir bandaghe buddéfik, standing water 
drowns the man, i.e., still waters run deep. The definite © 
form when used as a substantive is of course declinable : 
kahokata randat dér hindne? who has ever followed after 
the dead ? (a rebuke of excessive mourning). 


$322, It is not always easy or even possible to render 
the adjectival participle by a participle or an adjective in 
English. A relative sentence is often the nearest equivalent : 
khaloka khards, the bull which is always tossing people; 
khachoka arisk, the persons who lie a-bed ; khuddna karoka 
karém, the work that is done by God. This adjectival’ or 
relative participle, as it might be termed, helps in fact to 
supply the place of the missing relative pronouns. 


The Noun of Obligation. 

§323. The use of this form of the verb in the case of 
intransitives is complicated by the fact that it may be used 
either personally or impersonally. Thus ‘I must go’ may 
be rendered in one of two ways: either personally z hinoz ut, 
or impersonally, and this is perhaps the more common idiom, 
kane hinot e, (mihi ewndum est). 


§324. But the case of the transitive verb is much more 
complicated. In the first place the active and passive forms 
are identical. Thus ‘I must do this work’ may be rendered 
cither actively i dé karéme karot ut, or passively da karém 
kane karot e. If the logical object of the sentence is 
inanimate, as in this example, the case is comparatively 
simple. But if agent and object are on an equal footing, 
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this mode of expression is ambiguous in the extreme, not only 
on account of the identity of the active and passive forms, 
- but also on account of the identity of the dative and accusa- 
tive case-suffixes. To take a concrete example, 7 né illot ut 
may mean, as far as grammar goes, either ‘I must leave you’ 
or ‘I must be left by you’; in the former mé is the object in 
the accusative governed by the active verb, in the latter né 
is the dative of the agent with the verb inthe passive. From 
a grammatical point of view the confusion is the worse 
confounded by the fact that nz kane illot us is open to 
exactly the same two-fold interpretation as z né illot uf, and 
for the same reasons. In practice of course the ambiguity is © 
usually resolved by the context and the intonation of the 
voice, and unless there is some indication to the contrary, 
the idiom in such cases is generally limited to the active 
significance of the verbal noun.. 


§325. Yet one more construction has to be noted. Tn 
cases of marked emphasis and especially in interrogations of 
surprise or defiance the ordinary idiom is to employ the 
passive form with the agent in the genitive: da karém kana 
karoz e, pen kasas kanning kappak-ta, this work is for me to 
do, no one else can do it; da karém kana karot e? is this 
work mine to do? % na@ khalot ut ki nt daun-a pasa? am I 
to be struck by you, that you speak in this tone of voice ? 


§326, The negative form of the verbal noun is too cum- 
brous for common use: né nand uraighai barot e, hum pa, 
bafarot e, hum pa, if you're to come to our house, say so, if 
you're not to come, say so no less; z da karéme kapparot ut 
(kane da karém kapparot e), I haven't to do this work. In 
such cases the negative noun of obligation is generally 
avoided by expressing negation in the auxiliary : nt daror 


affes ; da kirém kane karot aff. No change in the meaning 
of the sentence is involved. 


’ 
7 ; i 


—§32'7, The force of this form of the verb is not always 
that of obligation or necessity. It often dwindles down 
through the idea of fitness or propriety to mere intention or 
wish : 0 daun ndjor e ki ond mon hurot aff, he’s so ill that 
his face isn’t fit to be seen; kane aga pénand iragh kunot-a 
massaka, 7 har dé na jahdi bassuta, had it been decent 
for me to eat another man’s food, I’d have come every day to 
your place; kane aga Noshké illot massaka, guraé t téna 
tuwmane hattavata, had I contemplated leaving Nushki, I 
would never have brought my family; né naukari karot 
aff ki nt karém-a kappésa? so you've no taste for service 
that, you refuse to work? kane Shdl illot aff, 7 antet 
bandaghateto jang kév ? I’ve no desire to leave Quetta, so 
why should I brawl ? 


§328. Used attributively the noun of obligation takes on 
the usual definite and indefinite endings: ténd musafiridi 
darotate girate jita ka, put aside the things you’ve to take 
for the journey; da@ gird-as ki ni-a pasa, kana haroto 
karémas aff, this thing you mention does not lie within my 
sphere of action. The use of a negative attributive adjective 


is hardly admissible. 


The Tenses of Past Time. 

$329. The past is the ordinary tense of past narration and 
as such requires no illustration It is used idiomatically in 
the protasis of a future conditional sentence ($411): 7 aga 
né narringdi khanat, né mone halot, if I see you attempt 
to run, Ill block your way. It may have an analogous 
contingent-futuric force in a relative sentence (§426) : 
harkas ki tend hullic rasénga, swar maré, every man who 
ean overtake his horse may mount. It may be similarly 


used in a temporal sentence ($418). 


§330, The imperfect has four main uses. It expresses 


imperfect or continuous action in the past: harchi ki nan 
Q 
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must bassuna, ofk-a narrara, the more we were pressing 
forward, the faster they continued to run. It expresses 
habitual action in the past: nan da mulke har sal-a daséna, 
we used to cultivate this land every year. It is the regular 
tense used to express an unfulfilled condition (§412°: @ aga 
né narringdi Khandta, nd mone halkuta, had I seen you — 
attempt to run, I’d have blocked your way. And finally it 
is used as a past optative, an offshoot of its use as a past 
conditional: armdn ki ona badalin 7 kaskuta, ah, would 
I had died in his stead. In the last two uses its place is 
| regularly taken by the past conditional in the Jhalawan 
dialect (§§316, 317). 


§331. The perfect and pluperfect have ordinarily the same 
force as in English, and examples would be superfluous. In 
temporal sentences introduced by the conjunction ta ké in 
the sense of ‘until,’ the perfect and pluperfect of the ~ 
negative verb are used idiomatically with reference to future 
and past time respectively (§422). 


§332. In the case of a few verbs, like tiling, to sit, 
saling, to stand, khaching, to sleep (to lie down), the tenses of 
past time present some little difficulty. Thus the pluperfect 
is used when the imperfect might at first sight seem more 
natural: mémank tususur, ira ghate kunisa hinéra, the guests 
were seated and went on cating their food; 0f/té narringan 
must nan hamoré salisasun, before they ran off, we were 
standing there; num ki hinare, ofk tisusur ya khachasur ? 
when you went, were they sitting up or lying down? The 
use of the imperfect, which from the English might seem 
to be the natural tense to employ, would entail a marked 
difference in the meaning: tasura, they were about to sit ; 
salisuna, we were about to stand; tisura ya khachira ? were 
they going to sit up or lie down? The perfect is similarly 
used with what may seem present force: ta ki nt hae barés, 
i hanaaré salisunut, until you return, I stand here; ofk 


up? As a matter of fact the meaning of the verb in such 

cases is not so much to sit, to stand, to sleep (to lie down), 

as to seat oneself, to adopt a standing position, to go to sleep 
(tp Tay:omenelt down). | 


The final -« of the Soe tg and Tapeonle 
§333, It has been shown that the present: -future and the 
imperfect, both alfirmative and negative, are formed from 


the present indefinite and the past respectively by the addi- 


tion of a final -a, except in the second person plural, which 
is left unchanged, while the formation of the third person 
singular, though containing a final -@ in the past, is in many 
ways peculiar. The structure of the sentence in which one 
of these tenses appears is of considerable interest. As a 


rule a final -a is added—apparently by attraction—to the 


word immediately preceding the verb. This applies in 
particular to the case of the so-called nominal compounds 
(§291) : 2 daghdre namb-a kéva, f moisten the ground; ofk 
jang-a karéra, they were fighting; ténd male lilam-a 
kappésa ? won't you scll yowr goods by auction? The 
omission of -a@ in such cases would be a mark of surat or 
broken Brahui. If the word immediately preceding the verb 
is a pronoun or ends in a case-sign or other suflix, the addi- 
tion of -a, though not imperative, is regarded as more 
elegant: 7-a kava, num handaré tilbo, Vil go, but you 
remain here; aino kand bandaghak-a hinara, pir toré-ta, 
my men were going to-day, but the rain stepped them ; 
z ténat-a bassuta, ni antei kane batingas? 1 was coming 
of my own accord, so why did you summon me? of 
Noshkédi-a kara, they’re going to Nushki; 7 é-a déva, 
élofte-a dappara, I'll take you, but I wcn’t take the others. 
If the word preceding the verb is a conjunction, it is better 
to omit -a: nan ki hindna, nana& ilum bass, when we were 
starting, our brother came. 


02 


Khéchano ya daiski tisuno? ave they asleop or still sitting : 


PY a. 
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$334, These rules apply to the third person singular 
even in the present-future, affirmative and negative, though 
it ends in -k, not -a: kasase ki kur-a marék, o shwan-a 
torik, whoever has a flock, keeps a shepherd ; kand bandagh-a 
himpak, my man won't go; ode toris ki kane-a khalék, 
please stop him or he’ll beat me ; hushik-ta kharvalh, huff-a 
kék panére, the hot milk scalds him, and he blows on the 
cream cheese (kharvalh, milk given three days after 
calving), a proverbial expression implying that the man is 
avenging himself on the wrong person. 


§335, In the second person plural the present indefinite 
coincides with the present-future, and the past with the 
imperfect, and it is thus clear that the addition or omission 
of final -a to the word immediately preceding the verb in 
this person will make a material difference in the meaning 
of the sentence. The tense of the verb is in fact defined by 
the ending of the word-it follows: da daghare numb kére, 
you will please moisten this ground (kére, pres. indef.) ; 
da daghare namb-a kére? will you moisten this ground? 
(kére, pres.-fut.); antas ki num parére, kane manzar e, 
whatever you said (or: whatever you may say, ef. §329), I 
accept (parére, past); antas ki num-a parére, kane manzur 
e, whatever you were saying, I accept (parére, imperf.). 


The Negative Verb. 


§336, The negative verb is so integral a part of the 
language and has been illustrated so frequently in these 
pages, that a multiplication of examples would be super- 
fluous. Practically the only idiomatic use which merits 
separate comment will be found in the temporal sentence 
(§§420, 422), 


§337. It is rather the avoidance of the negative verb 
vhich calls for illustration. The use of a separate word of 
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with whom even the negative 
becomes a mere click ($443) which hardly 
belongg to the sphere of articulate speech, while the less 
unsophisticated Brahui contents himself with an occasionai 


§338. Chief among such negative particles are nava, 
lest, and nei... mei, neither ... nor, both obvious loan- 
words : nava daha barés, mind you don’t come by here; 
mulkai ki hinat, jahas jola allau, oré nei bazghak assur 
net khardsk, when I went to the field, there wasn’t a soul 
(lit. a spider’s web) anywhere, there were neither labourer, 
nor bullocks. But the Brahui has found even in these simple 
particles of negation occasions for stumbling, for he sometimes 
uses uavd as a noun, and inserts a pleonastic conjunction 
between nei ,..nei : nava kés, kas narris, take care you don’t 
go and run heap: ni net kaneai ténat bassus o nei tena 
avale mon tissus, you neither came to see me yourself, vor 
sent me your news. In passing it may be noted that he even 
robs nacd of its negative force: nava khuda e, aino pir-a kek, 
pray God it rain to-day; but in a case like this the. idea 
of the negative seems to be contemplated though euphem- 


istically suppressed. 


The Passive Verb. 

§339, The passive hardly calls for detailed comment. It 
is indeed not infrequently avoided, chiefly by the inversion 
of the sentence, and to some small degree by coupling the 
infinitive of the active verb with the auxiliary manning, 
to become (§298 fin.). 

§340, The imperative is rare, though it finds a place 


in uncomplimentary expressions : kasfingbo ki numean 
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chutténgin, be killed that we may be rid of you. The 
adverbial participle is hardly more common: Méngalna 
lashkar ki pinna, ta Vadiska khallingisa hinadka, when 
the Mengal army was broken, it continued to be harassed 
as far as Wad. On the other hand the adjectival participle | 
and the noun of obligation—it will be remembered that 
these are identical with the forms in the active—are 
used freely : lashkarnd khalok abad-a marék, urana khalok 
_abad-a mafak, plundered by an army a man will yet prosper, 
plundered at home—never; kand énakhond kholum kane 
makhlukan dakkot e, 1 must hide my wheat crop this year 
from the people. Of the tenses the presents and the per‘ect 
are probably the ones most commonly used, especially in the 
third persons: da girak handaré tikhingir, jwan e, if these 
things are placed here, well; Murdar dakan khaningik, 
Chiltan dakan khaningpak, Murdar is visible from here, but 
not Chiltan; nandé silak kul ballad urati tikhingano, all our 
arms have been stored in the large house., 


The Causal Verb. 


§341, The use of the causal verb varies with the nature 
of the simple verb from which it is derived (§285). If the 
causal simply supplies the place of a missing transitive verb, 
the fact that it happens to be a causal in form makes no 
difference to the structure of the sentence: ténd zlume anltei 
kasfé ? why did he kill his brother ? shwan mélhte khwajik, 
the shepherd will graze the sheep. 


$342, The difference in use between the active and 
passive causal is best illustrated by those verbs, at once 
transitive and intrausitive, from which both classes of causal 
may be- derived (&286). The active causal is generally 
treated like an ordinary transitive, the agent which is the 
object of the causation being put in the accusative : 0 gung 
é, maga @ ode parifot, he’s dumb, but I’ll make him speak ; 
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o karr e, maga i ode binifct, deaf though he is, I made him 
hear ; ni bingun affés, maga i né kunifiva, you're not hungry, 
but I’ll niake you eat. But if the object on which the agent 
is made to act has to be specified, it also is put into the 
accusative, and the causal may therefore govern two accusa- 
tives as in the ordinary Indo-European idiom: 7 né da 
iraghe kunifiva, V1 make you eat this food; 0 kane da 
khalate bénifé, he made me put on this robe of honour. 


§343, In the case of a passive causal, i.c., a causal 
derived from a transitive verb, the object is placed in the 
accusative; the agent by whom the object is acted upon 
is often omitted, but if it is specified, it is placed in the 
instrumental: ni da dvale antei binifés? why did you get 
this news noised abroad ? i dé dvdle ténd tlumat makhlikati 
parifot, Vl get this news spoken of among the people 
through my brother; 0 né ténd kuchakat kunifik, he'll get 
you bitten by his dog. 


§344, The double passive causal ($287) is used in exactly 
the same way as the ordinary passive causal: 7 ode néat 
kasfifét, I got him killed by you; kana mélhte tend shwanat 
khwafif, have my sheep grazed by your shepherd; 7 né 
sarkarat khulififot, Vl get you frightened by Governnient. 
But the double causal is a mouthful, and the simple causal is 


often used loosely in its stead: 7 ode néat kasfét; kana 
mélhte téna shwanat khwaf ; i né sarkdrat khulifot. 


§345, Several causals are used in a peculiar sense; @.9., 
khachifing. lit. to make to sleep: 7 ode asi tufakto khachifét, 
I gave him his quietus with one shot ; raséfing, lit. to make 
to arrive: i né dasa raséfiva, I'll overtake you presently ; 
hampifing, lit. to cause to be loaded. huchchate hampzvy, 
help to load the camels; laggifing, lit. to make to climb : 7 
chirdghe laggifénut, I've lit the lamp ; durifing, lit. to make 
to descend: o kand divale dariféne, he’s razed my wall to 
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the ground; barifing, lit. to make dry: 7 né hitati barifiwa, 
T’ll out-talk you in conversation. 


Compound Verbs. 

§346. Nominal compounds: 2 handaré asika ad ka, i 
dasa baréva, wait here for a moment, I’ll come presently ; 
ténd illand malhe zara-as ad éte ki iraghe tayar kév, 
detain your cousin for a minute while 1 get the food ready ; 
i dam daréngasut, hullian daringat, 1 had tired myself out 
and got down from my horse; har-vakhtas ki ni kanto 
karémai salisus, i né dam-a darifiva, every time you pit 
vourself against me in work, I’ll tire you out; o ddsa 
gatt e, marram kappa-ta, he’s now engaged, don’t call him ; 
shikdrai pésh tammat, hich di tammitau kane, | went out 
shooting, but nothing fell to my gun; aga o padai chakk-a 
khaltavaka, ala goe bai titavaka, had he not cast a look 
back, why he wouldn’t have lost the race ; dasa ki o chicha 
Khandane, ode musit tining néki mayar e, for you to divorce 
her now that she has borne a child, would be scandalous ; 
o tungan hinane, sar kappa-ta, he’s fallen into a sound sleep, 
don’t wake him up; 7 dirdn chavattateto bé khalkut, I 
passed through the water, sandals on feet; aino Sariavai 
kav, dahimiko dé khalkana paraghai bé harséngiva, if I 
start for Sariab to-day, I’ll return to the village in ten days’ 
time; é vakhtas ki dé ki halénga, ode hilh karé, vakhtas 
ki dé tik tiss, hilh illa-ta, when the sun set, the fever 
seized him, when the sun rose, the fever left him; hwllidi 
swar, du-ka drakhtaséto ki bass, tap mass, as I was riding 
my horse, my hand struck against a tree and got hurt; 
kasarat-a bassuta, naguman khalaséti kibalkut tammadt, as 
1 was walking along the road, I suddenly stumbled against a 
stone and fell; daske sila-ati i-kashsha, silana duk pinna, 
she thrust the thread into the needle, and the eye of the 
needle broke. 


mis 


THE VERB. 
. §347. Potentials: 12 ode khalling-a késa? can you thrash 
him? 7 néto drogh paning-a kappara, I can’t tell lies with 
you; da hulli Mastungiska hining kapparce, this horse 
_ won't be able to get as far as Mastung, I think; mi kane 
dakan danning kattavés, you weren't able to remove me 


§348, The passive compounds are analogous: 0 hkaneat 
khalling-a marék, he can be beaten by me; da kharas dérat 
tafing-a marék ? by whom can this bull be tied ? Such phrases, 
however, are often devoid of any idea of possibility, and are 
used as ordinary passives: he will be beaten by me; by 
whom will this bull be tied > 


$349. Inceptives: hand khaningto o dudéngati tamma, 
as soon as he saw me, he took to his heels; har-vakht ki né 
khanik, hoghingati-a tammik, every time she sees you, she 
bursts into tears; kharmand raséngto mélhk trah karér, 
narvingati tammar, harchi ki 7 jallata-ta, jalling-a 
matavasa, narrisa hinara, at the appearance of the wolf the 
sheep were panic-stricken and tcok to flight, in spite of my 
efforts they wouldn’t be folded and continued to scatter. 


§350. Frequentatives and continuatives are distinguishable 
only from the context; the ditference between them is 
indeed often fluid: o dushmandn har-vakht narrisa kaik, 
he’s for ever running away from the enemy; %@ ariza 
tirisa hindsa, o na hite bintavaka, you never used to lose 
an opportunity to present a petition, but he declined to listen 
to what- you had to say; 7 né parisa bassunut ki daka bafa, 
I’ve told you time after time not to come this way ; 7 tivagha 
dé ode parisa bassunut ki daun kappa, from morning till 
night I haven’t ceased telling him nof to behave like this; 
isto khaching-vakhtan ke sangarati tusuno, ta daiska tufak 
khalisa kara, from bed-time last night when they entered the 
sangar up to now they’ve been keeping up @ continuous fire ; 
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ta ki nan batanun, nt daghare dasisa kds, don’t leave "4 


of sowing the field till we come; nand sardar bava o 
piraghan iragh tirisa barék, ond mar wméd e ki ‘handun 
iragh tirisa hinoe, our chief keeps up/ the family tradition 
of never-failing hospitality, and we may hope that his son will 
follow in his steps; déand tikkato taho ziat marisa hind, at 
dawn the wind continued to increase. Significantly enough, 
if the object governed by the compound phrase is an enclitic 
pronoun, it is attached to the latter element, notwithstanding 
the fact that this is an intransitive verb: dushmane monati 
shaghdsas, dak tirisa hindka-ta, he had driven the foe ahead 
and kept goading him on. 


§351. Intensives and completives: ténd kharase taf, kana 
beite kulle kunék kaik, tie wp your bullock or it’ll devour 
up all my grass; 7 aga raséngtavata, huthohak na kulle 
kadimate kungura hinara, had I not arrived, the camels 
would have finished off all your grain; dawnanga droghatéki 
ki nt pasa, « nékond chandite khalkunut hinanut, I’ve 
thrashed many a man like you within an inch of his life for 
such lies as you tell; hindt ki ténd hullie halév, kana 
raséngan must kaskas hindsas, 1 went to fetch my horse, 
but before I got to the spot he was stone dead. If the object 
of the sentence is an enclitic pronoun, it is attached to the 
last verb of the compound, intransitive though it is: harkas 
ki kana monati harséngane, i khalkunut hinanut-ta, Vve 
thrashed soundly every man who has stood in my way. 


- 


-POSTPOSITIONAL NOUNS, POSTPOSITIONS 
AND PREPOSITIONS. 


§352. Postpositional nouns are postpositions in the mak- 
ing. They are in faet ordinary nouns employed in some oblique | 
case to perform the functions of a postposition, and govern 
of course the genitive. In the absence of any real dividing 
line between the. ordinary noun and the nown used in this 
postpositional manner, a selection will be made of such nouns 
in which the literal nominal meaning is apt to become most 
clearly subordinated, but in each case the opportunity will 
be taken to illustrate the use of the full-word. In the post- 
position evolution has reached a further stage ; it is no longer 
in an oblique case, and the governed noun is in the ablative. 
A still further stage is represented of course by the case- 
suflixes. The prepositions, which, like the postpositions, 
govern the ablative, are comparatively recent refinements | 
borrowed from other languages, There reinains one word, 
also a loan-word, which is rather an interposition (if the 
term may be allowed) than a postposition or a preposition ; 
the noun which precedes it is the same as the noun by 
which it is followed, and both are undeclined.' 


Postpositional Nouns. 

§353. Paragh (para), side:— da mashand rastiko 
paragh avar e, the right side of this hill is smooth. This 
word sometimes helps to form a compound noun: 7 aino 
détik-paraghai shikarai-a kava, to-day I'll go eastwards to 
shoot. 

Postpositional: kana paraghai ki bass, na paraghai um 
barék, if he comes to me, he'll come to you also; ond kharabi 
khudana paraghan ass, his ruin ecune from God; o é 
mashana paraghon raht massune, he has set out from the 
ie of that hill. 


1 Except in one o> aeeial cs case, of. §385, aq 


> 
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$354. Nema, side, is used in exactly the same way and 
with the same meaning as para: kand némaghas, to me; 
nd némaghai, to you; khuddnd némaghan, from God; é 
mashand némaghan, from the direction of that hill. 


$355, Batagh, upper side, top:—dda sundikhna bataghe 
dér jor karéne ? who has made the top of this box ? zoraka 
dir bataghan kasar-a kék, the flood forces its way from the 
top, i.e, might is right; bataghko kasarat kas, please go 
by the upper road. 

Postpositional : hand bataghai tilpa, éré tilh, don’t sit 
on me, sit over there; 0 dite nana bataghai chat tiss, he 
sprinkled the water over us. 


§356, Kéragh, lower side, bottom :—dda shahrana kéragh 
kul dir e, the lower side of this village is water-logged ; 
keraghko mashan karézas pésh-tammdane, a karez has been 
made from the lower hill. 

Postpositional: sardar drakhtana kéraghan kachari e, 
the chief is in court beneath the tree; o téne karodna 
kéraghan dakkasas, he had hidden himself under the river. 
bank; da drakhtana kéraghati ballo kodas e, there’s a hig 
cave underneath this tree. 


§357. Zi, top:—da mashana zi kul bei e, the top of 
this hill is all grass. 

Postpositional: Murdarna ziai bil-a-swm karé, there 
was a rainbow over Murdar; divalna zidi laggat, IT climbed 
on to the top of the wall; sangarna zian tifakak-a 
gidaréngara, bullets were flying over the sangar. 


§358. Mas, bottom:-—da divalna zie barf dariféne, 
mas-ta anna salamat e, the snow has knocked down the 
top of this wall, but the bottom of it is still intact In 
combination with mash, hill, mas generally forms a com- 
pound noun: nana khalk mash-masait e, our village is at 
the foot of the hill; mashand mas, however, is also used 


mishand chankas kashsha, the thief 


plunged to the bottom of the pool, and brought up two 
handfuls of earth (referring to an ordeal by water); da 
machehie dirand mdsan kashshanut, I’ve drawn up this 


fish from the bottom of the water. 


§359. Mon, front, face:— hand mondi piuno tikkas e, 
there's a white spot on my face ; nana wrdand mon détikkait e, 
the front of our village is towards the east. 

Postpositional : ni aga kanto jang-a késa, % né hakimna 
mondi-a déva, if you fight with me, I’ll hale you before the 
ruler; aino shikarati char muri kanad mondn pésh tammar, 
in to-day’s hunt four hares got up in front of me; 0 chatto 
bandaghas e, téna monat-a chirréngik, he’s a worthless 
fellow and follows his own nose ; kasarias kana monati bass, 
na banningna dvale tiss, a wayfarer came across me, and. 
gave me news of your coming. 


§360. Muh, front:—muhe kilbaghai ka, rast pa, turn 
your face towards Mecca, and speak the truth. 

Postpositional : na mar nad muhato daka rahi mass, your 
son left here just before you; numedn kasas nana muhai 
batau, not one of you came out to receive us; 2 hulle 
karéme ténaé muhat-a késa, kasan harrifpésa, you do all 
your work after your own bent and consult no one. 


§361. Pad, back:—nana urana pad jahndumiit e, the 
back of cur house is towards the south. 

Postpositional: na padat bandaghas bassune, né tavar-a 
kék, a man has come after you and is giving you a shout ; 
dushmank na padat tammano, khuda chaz néto an: ker, the 
enemies are in pursuit of you, God knows what they may do 
with you; 0 kana padan bass. he came from behind me ; 0 
na padato nanean narra, he fled from us just behind you. 
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§362. Baj, back:—kand baj khalh-a kék, my ’ back 
aches; ond baj nd mon barébar affas, there’s no comparison 
between his back and your face, é.e., his influence even in his 
absence is greater than-yours even though you are present. 

~ Postpositional : dir da shahrand bajat-a kdik, the water 
flows behind this town; na bajdi i drogh tartanut, I 
haven’t lied against you. 

$363, Tah, interior, inside:—da tufakna tah khaegi e, 
the inside of this gun is dirty. 

Postpositional : masitna tahti péhat, I entered inside the 
mosque; 0 nana kisharna tahat hiningati e, he’s walking 
within our crops; vatakhna tahan tufake khakhar tissut, 
I fired the gun from inside the encamping-ground; /ane 
khand, urana tahai mon karé, when he saw me, he made 
for the inside of the house. 


§364. Niam, (Shalawan, yim), middle :—sélhand niamati 
nana mulk hinot aff, in the middle of winter our country 
is no place to go to; kasarna yamdai nan-a-o asit éloe 
khandn, we saw each other midway. 

Postpositional : tén-pa-tén yang kabo, nan numa niamati 
tammipana. go on fighting among yourselves, we won’t come 
between you; kana o kana bavana niamati jitai aff, mura 
nana niaman sham-a kappak, theres such perfect union 
between me and my father, a hare couldn’t run between us. 


§365. Rah, rahi, bank, side:—da jalanad rahk burz o, 
the banks of this torrent are steep; joand rahiat hiningati 
ass ki musi hanj monan-ta bal karcr, he was going by the 
side of the stream when three ducks got up in front of him. 

Postpositional: lashkar sobato nana wurana rahan 
gidarenga, the army passed by our house early in the 
morning; 0 daun najor e ki kasas rahiai-ta himpak, he’s 
so ill that no one goes near him; da baghana rahato kasar-a 
katk, the road goes by the side of this garden; nana 


| shahrand vahai, kirvind ladae e, there's a tamarisk grove 
by our village. | ita ain 
§366, Rand, track :—-duzcdta rande gum karénun, we've 
‘lost the thieves’ tracks. | | 


Postpositional : har-vakht ki darbér mass, i nd randat-a 


baréva, as soon as the meeting takes place, I’ll come for 
you; nd randat-a char bandagh-a chirréngara, né khanar, 
kKhantavas? four men were roaming about after you, did 
they find you or not? | 


§367, Keb, (heb), near, nearness:—2 khazmate keb 
kavét, I got near to the deer. | 

Postpositional : kana kébai bafés, please don’t come near 
me; bishe margh-a massaka, kase téna kébat illétavaka, 
if the ass had had horns, he would never have allowed any 
one near him. 


§368. Khurk, near, nearness:—Kdanak khurk e, murr 
e? is Kanak near or far? 7 ode bekht khurk khanat, I saw 
him quite close. 

Postpositional: dé shahrana khurkai ballo talafas e, 
there’s a large tank near this village ; ond Khurkat ki hinat, 
zaghme kashsha, kanedi rast mass, as soon as I got near him, 
he drew his sword and made straight for me; da aré Bélauné 
khurkan-a barék, this man comes from near Las Bela. 


Postpositions. 


§369. Of the postpositions two are in a transitional 
stage and may be treated as postpositional nouns governing 
the genitive, while the rest with the exception of -da(m), like, 
are also used independently as nouns, adjectives or adverbs, 
from which they are indeed at times hardly distinguishable. 


§3'70. Da rah (rahi), this side; € rah (rihi), that 
side:—jalan da rahi massut, téna huchche khanat, when I] 


A 


ar a5 


<, Sree ee 
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got this side of the torrent, | saw my camel; dd shahrdn é 
ro sardarnad urd e, the chiet’s house is that side of this 
village. These phrases may also govern the genitive like the 
ordinary postpositional noun : Mastungud da rah bei Laz e, 
é rth-ta baruu e, on this side of Mastung there’s plenty of 
grass, that side it’s dry. 


$371. Da imon, this side; hé mon (Emon), that side :— 
Noshkénad kindan dé mon massun, asi khazmas bash mass, 
when we reached this side of the Nushki pass, a deer got 
up; dad parraghin ki hé mon massus, khalkand molhe 
khanisa, when you gct the other side of this hillock you'll 
see the smoke of the village. These phrases may also be 
used as postpositional nouns: Murdarnd dé mou pir kattune, 
it hasn’t rained this side of Murdar. | ‘ 


$372, Must, before: -hkinean must tilpa, don’t sit in 
front of me (or: do.a’t sit before I do); ainodn must 7 né 
khuntanut, I haven't set cyes on you before to-day ; hasarat 
ballaraén must tammipa, dou’t go in front of your elders on 
the road; da@ mar bavaghan must vadi e, this lad (to judge 
by his impudence} was born before his father. 


§373. Gud, after:—zara-ascan gud barak, come after a 
while; ékan gud gap o shap mass, after that the gossip 
began; dah dean gudid-a baréva, Pil come after ten days ; 
paltanna rahi manungan gud pir karé, it began to rain 
after the regiment started. 


§374, Pad, after:—i dah déain pa!l-a baréva, I'll come 
after ten days; 0 nédn pad hind, he went after you did. 


§375,. Piz:ér, after, behind:—o kasarat nanean ptezer 
dhis, he was left behind us on the road ; sdlaxean pizeer na 
lite giradm karet, | forgot your words after a year ; nana 
rahi mantningan pizzér ofta khalk khakhar halk, their 
village caught fire aftcr we started. 


-§376, Khurk, near:—i ode shahvan khurk khanat, I 


saw him near the village; sarddrkhélati sardavan khurk 
dér e? in the chief’s family who comes nearest the chief ? 


§37%. Murr, far from:—kanedn murr tilh, sit far from 
me; dakdn murr ka-ta ki nan tilin, take it right away from 
here that we may sit down. ! 


§3'78, Péshan, outside:—wrdghin péshan salisune, he’s 
standing outside the house; mand shahrdn péshan ballo 
muchchias e, there’s a large gathering outside our village. 


$379, Shéf, below:—mashan shéf dirana chakkulas e, 
there’s a spring of water below the hill; nand shahran shat 
pen abadi aff, there’s no habitation below our village. 


§380, Ba, bar, like :—Unlike other postpositions bd, bar 
has no existence except as a postposition. It is indeed so 
closely connected with the noun it governs that the ablative 
case-suffix -dnm changes before the labial to -dm: o téna 
haréme daram-bé karé, he did his work like this; é huch 
hullidm-ba ~dudéngik, that camel gets over the ground 
like a horse; mdranaé shaunk butauna jalham-bar e, the 
desire of a_youth is like a bush-fire. It will be noticed 
that the final consonant is ordinarily omitted unless the 
postposition immediately precedes the copula. So closely 
incorporated is this combination of noun and _ postposition, 
that it is freely employed as an attributive adjective ( §83 
fin.) : déyambar> pén huilias khandnus ? have you seen such 
another horse as this ? 


Prepositions. 


§381, Baghvir (bu ghuire), except, without:—kunciv 
gird-as pén allau baghair hamo musi katangaran, there 
was nothing else to eat save those three sandgrouse ; baghair 


kana hukman dakan himpés, don’t go from here without my 
r 
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orders ; baghaire oran pén kane kasas aff, I’ve no one but 
him ; baghaire nédn i shikarai himpara, I won't go shooting 
without you. | 


§382. Be, bed (bede), without, except:- bé néan kane 
dram-a bafak, I’m restless without you: bé paningdn kane 
da khalat raséngd, 1 got this robe of honour without saying 
a word; béd na hukman i daré bafara, I won’t come here 
without your orders; béde nédn i ténd ardle kasase patanut, 
with the exception of yourself 1’ve told my news to no one, 


§383, Sava (savde), except, without;—savad dah héetan 
pen kulle kure garr -halkune, with the exception of ten 
she-goats the whole flock has got the mange; savde 
khudaghan pén dér kana arze binoe? who else save God 
is likely to listen to my prayer ? 


§384, The three prepositions may also be used postposi- 
tionally, but only in the forms baghair, béd, savd, which 
seems to indicate that the incremental -e is a reminiscence of 
the izdfat (cf. §156): nédn né matedn baghair i pén kasato 
stali kappara, 1 won’t have relations with any one save 
with you and your sons; pz pakhiratedn béd i da shahre 
hushiva, with the exception of the saints and the holy men 
I'll fire this town; néan ‘sava pén kasas dé duzze halling-a 
kappak, no one but you can catch this robber. 


§385. Pa, to, etc:—mni ama mon pa mon drogh-a pasa? 
how can you lie face to face? da pa du hinara, they were 
going along hand in hand; tén pa tén hit-a karéra, they 
were talking one to another; Aullik goati khaf pa khaf 
dudéngati o, the horses are racing neck to neck (lit. ear to 
car). ‘Though pa, which is of ‘course a loan-word, is never 
used except between two identical words, it appears to 
approximate to a preposition proper in such examples as the 
following: dai pa du halkusa hinara, they went along 
holding hand in hand; huchchak likh po likh tissuno jang-a 
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THE ADVERB. 


§386. ‘he majority of the adverbs are palpably cases of 
nouns or pronouns. The latter fall into a group by them- 
selves which will be conveniently exhibited later (§388). 
The former are exceedingly numerous: e.g. monati, ahead ; 
padai, back; huréai, vadeérdi, late; bégato, in the evening; 
sobato, in the early morning; digarto, in the latter part of 
the afternoon; péshimdai, in the afternoon ; vakht-i-nanasedi, 
at the dead of night; jedniat, jwantka, sharrial, sharvika 
(from jwani, sharri, goodness), well. Such adverbs might 
be multiplied indefinitely, and illustrations of their use seem 
hardly necessary: monati tammipa, padai ma, don’t forge 
ahead, fall back; o isto vadérai bass, he came late last 
night; 7 bégato huwrédi raséngat, I arrived late in the 
evening ; ténd daghare jwanika das, sow your land pro- 
perly ; kana hitate ode sharriat binifis, repeat my words to 
him accurately. One couple will repay special note : 
though ‘by day’ is expressed by the ordinary ablative 
déan, ‘by night’ is not xandn as might have been expected, 
but nanikan, which appears to be an example of the fusion 
of two case-suffixes. 


§387. The foregoing adverbs are formed from nouns still 
in common use. In a few similar formations the derivation is 
less obvious, the noun being otherwise obsolete : e.g., bisat, 
straight, outright ; kala-aft, with difficulty ; hastin, everywhere, 
péntin, elsewhere, hichtin {with negative). nowhere.’ These 
adverbs are important enough to deserve passing illustration : 
tufakna sum bisat nishanand tahti lagga, the rifle-bullet hit 
straight oa the centre of the target ; taho drakhtate bisat 
bekhan lora, the wind plucked the trees up wierd from 


1 These three 2 eonneaaiie are occasionally dodtinst e.g., ni ode havdinatt 
Khaning-a Késa, you can see him everywhere. | 
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the roots; hastin kis, khudand dsman e, wherever you go, 
God’s heaven is above you, i.e., you can’t escape from 
the carés of this world; daré na guzran mafak, péntin hin, 
if you can’t get a living here, go elsewhere; Makuranna 
huch pén hichtin vadi-a mafak, the Mekran camel is 
procurable nowhere else. 


§388. A very important group is comprised of adverbs 
formed from pronominal bases :-— 


Demonstrative. 


-| Interrogative. 
Proximate. Mediate. Remote. 
da. 0. é. ara? a-? 
Time. 
1. a: ddsd, now. é ea 
2. up to: | dadska(n), up to | oska(n). | éska(n). 
now. 
Place. aor 
1. at, to: | daré(k), here. | oré(k). éré(k). araré\k) ? 
*darésk. * orésk. *érésk. *ararvésk ? 
2. from : daka(n), hence. | oka(n). Cka(n). araka(n) ? 
3. up to: | daréska(n), up | oréska(n).| éréska(n). | arayeska(n)? 
to here. ) 
*ddaréka(n). *oréka(n). \*éréka(n). \*araréka(n) 7 
Direction. asel Athy 
Lm: dang(z), in this | ong(z). éng (7). arang(t) ? 
direction. 
2. towards: ddngdi, towards | ongdi. éngat. arangai ? 
| this direction. 
3. from: | dangan, trom | ongdi. éngan, ardngan 2 
| this direction. 
| hel Zi 
Manner. *dahun, thus. ohun. | @hun. amar) ? 
| daun. 
*duhun. | 


eee i ie 
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It will be observed that the series ‘darék, ete, beat 
same relation to the series darékan, ete., » as the series di reek, 
etc., bears to the series ‘daréskan, ete. “The forms marked wi wil 
an aster isk are comparatively rare. “There ¢ are a few | . 
variants; thus éng\z), éngdi. éngan are not jive 
aspirated, héng(?), héngai, héngan, while daskd.n) is of 
displaced by ddiska(n), both forms moreover varying with 
taska(n), tdaiska(n). The full forms darék, daréskan, ete., are 
imperative if immediately followed,,by the copula (cf. §42), 
and: are occasionally used in other connections. The de- 
monstratives are frequently employed in the intensive form : 
handaskd(%), hamoska(n), hameska(n), ete. Handun, ‘he 
ordinary form of the intensive adverb. is slightly irregular. . 
Certain Jhalawans, notably the Haruni Muhammad Hasnis, © | 
who corrupt the intensive proximate demonstrative ee q 
to hanna (§129), corrupt the corresponding» adverbs — in' a’ 
similar manner : hanndskd(n), hannaré(k), etc. The conver- 
. Sion of the adverbs of manner into attributive adjectives has» 
already been discussed (§182). 'To this pronominal group 
belongs antei ? why? which is apparently an accusative 
from ant? what? and may possibly contain an older ‘form ~ 
of the accusative case-sullix (§139); 


$389. Examples: ni antei ddsaé bassunus? & handasa 
rahi massune, why have you come now ? he has just started ; 
eskd ki nit batanus, zt handarék ut, until you come, TI 
remain here; 7 daun ndjor massut ki kanean. dakha matau 
ki t ékan handaréska barév, I became so ill that I hadn’t it 
in me to get as far as from there to here ; mélhi. dangdit 
0, héng pattiya td, the sheep are towards this direction 
don’t search for them over there ; arangan-a barésa? ardngt 
kasa ? whence do you come and whither do you go? ama 
bassus, pidda ya swar ? how did you come, afoot or riding ? 
mon arangar pésh tammanus ? facing in what direction have 
vou set out ? 
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-*)'§390, Except: in» the case: of the interrogativus the 
force of the various series is- semew hats fluid.:; Thus. wiaben, 


“sta £4 Fa 2 


yas 
»\ 


from’ that’ ine to this’ iT haven’t been well; ainodn éngi 
kane néto karém aff, from this day henceforth I wash my 
hands of you. Again, the;series;aka(n), okd(n), éka(n), 
theugh, primarily denoting, motion from. is sometimes used 
with reference, to ‘motion, along , or, rest. in the vicinity. of 
a place ; Saravanna lashkar sobato . ohan gidarénga, the 
Sarawan army ; passed. by. thereabouts. at dayya ; > & buchatedi 
tiilpa ki na, _puchchatete lichchor, dak tilh, don’t sit on 
that rubbish or itll stick to your clothes, sit somewhere 
over here. 


Poy 
53 


§391: The missing adverbs of time ‘are supplied by 
combinations of the nou’ vakht; time, with aa ? which‘? 
or with thé’ corresponding loan-word chi?: ara vakht 7 
chivakht 7 (commonly corrupted, to ,chiva?) when? aré 
vakhtan 7 chi vakhtan ?. chivaghan / | from what. time? 
ard vakhtiska ? chi vakhtiska ? chiva-iskaé ?. up to what 


time | > 


§392. The interrogative adverb of manner also appears 
as° an ubstract noun, amari ? (lit. ‘howness’ ?) whether 
indéclined or in the construct state, amariat? amariai? 
amarika ? :\ hamo rupaite ki ni darés, amari gum karés-ta ? 
how did you lose those rupees you took away? i amariat 
bassunus, jangat ya khairat ? how have you Guime, for war 
or in peace? ni amarika kana sidl us? in what way are 


you relation of mine * 


7? ae | — 
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§393, Another important group of adverbs has refer- 
ence to days, nights and years :— 


aino, divadi, to-day. 


daro, yesterday. pagg4, to-morrov’. 

multhudo,  theday before  palmé, the day after to- 
yesterday. morrow. 

kimulkhudo, three daysago. ide, three days hence. 


kiumadé, four days hence. 


bégai, to-night. | 


isto, last night. pana bégai, to-morrow night. 

dare nan, the night before palmé béga, two nights 
last. hence. 

mulkho nan, three nights ago. kudé bégai, three nights 
hence. 


énakho, this year. 


khado, last year. lo-sal, next year. 
mustirkhado, the year before musitimiko the year after 
last. sal, next. 


A discussion of the derivation of these adverbs, which 
presents in some cases considerable difficulty, lies outside 
the scope of the present volume. The fact that the Brahui 
reckons the 24 hours as beginning with the evening, 
accounts for the meaning of dare nan. Though kamulkho 
nan and kimddé bégdi are occasionally heard, the series is 
rarely carried so far back. Indeed, one or two adverbs 
included in the series hardly belong to the workaday 
vocabulary. There are a few lccal variants: pagga na, 
élodé, not to-morrow, the next day, and even élodé by itself 
are sometimes used for the ordinary palmé; ainakho, this 
year, cecasionally displaces énakho: the Zahris corrupt 


isto to ishto, while"the Nicharis employ musikhado for 
§394. These words are used ir. tue first instance as 
adverbs: kand ilum aino rahi mass, kidé ya kimadé daré 


raséngik, my brother started to-day and will arrive here | 


three or four days from now. But they are for the most 
part susceptible of being used as declinable substantives : 
khado ainona dé kana biva Kéchai hina, daska batane, 
this very day last year my father went to Kech and has 
not come back yet; 2 daré davadi-iska dsida matanut, up 
to this present day I haven't been happy here. Bégdi is 
or courte already in an oblique case. 


§395. The concluding portion of this section has been — 
reserved for a few miscellaneous adverbs which do not range 
themselves readily in any of the groups already discussed, 
and which seem to merit detailed illustration by reason 
either of the obscurity of their derivation or the idiomatic 
part they play in the language. 


§396. Anna, still; (with negative) yet:— 72 né parét 
hinak, ni anna tisunus? 1 told you to go and are you 
still seated 2 énakho anna Kachchiat hintanun, we haven’t 
gone to Kachhi yet this year; annd tifak tavar karé kattan, 
gad tamma, the crack of the rifle had hardly yet been heard, 
when the hill-sheep fell; dorvage anna much kattanus ki 
kana kuchak murie halék, as soon as you gather up the leash, 
my hound will seize the hare. Very occasionally the case- 
suffix -iska is added: anndska batane, he’s not come yet. 


$397, Va, again, back :—z né parét bafa, ni va bassunus 7 
I told you not to come, and have you come again? 
chukkate harchi ki mirdna, o va diroi-a bassura, in spite 
of our efforts to drive the birds, they kept coming back to 
the water; énakho ki hindt, va losdl-a baréva, if I go this 
year, I'll come back next. 


b 
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©) §398) Gerd, theny later: aszhd’. han, paraghai ba, 
gura éngt hin, tirst come to me and then ly Over there 5, 


dasa, gyeltue gy! ine b : dy Pm Neat ne m come late ppd be 
0 §899,. dakar » wantonly :—kand ond lattas tappas atlany0 
askar bass kane, khelk, he and jl, had no fend, bef meen, Hecke 
came and struck me wantonly, ;,,7 ane, ode eng, ait 
fasle:bashkthiv ?:.0,,dskar kure, hes, fan. tae, khwife ¢ 
why\ should, 1 make) hima present of my ply 8 it w mya 
by accident, that he;bronghthis flock, along and. g 
on, my, land 37% ..chdsa, ki, Z nauker ut, mb a ari em a 
swibe, kanedi,, solefisa,| you, know, 1’m) an, inferior, i YH 


come without rhyme or reason. and stir, up the, Sahib. against 


_ Askar | also a ears in the COnsTEUGY wae, askarat, 
ron IG Toes ioniod ‘arrib COEF 
askaran, with the same meaning. 2 , 


[Hl JON OD fioliw eadtovbe epoorre| | 


$400. Rimalas, openly : ni rs alla ana drogh- “al 1 pasa? 


a f so 


io can, you lie ¢ openly, na, glum rane rimalas, da ran 
javad, hay 6, your brother Aeclined in public, to give t me the 
land; duzz riimalas ‘bana monn, kher kare, the ‘thief ran 
EE S| cual =a me. | ae 


hallingos, bei you | co on Paiiving, Voi ‘suiha® +8” be i capi 
one fine day} hand ‘paningat hare ein kattaw neét ta hi tene 
kharab kar ife, he ‘declined ‘to act’ according’ to’ tel advice 
until in the end he br ought himself to an 

8402, Nitla, simply, purely, altogether — drogh papa, 
nulla rast Pa, don’t lie, speak nothing ‘but the truth’; Z 
nilla na khatiran da mulke illéva, it’s. purely, on your 
account that I leave this country ; da hullzki sad rupat “nilla 


' tessunut, A’ve gtem a hundred rupees, hard cash, for 
this horse. | 


§403, Bara, acing etc.— bedite bira dor air ents, 
you've made the brotly nothing but ‘water ) ériakho ‘darbarati 
bina Jhalavanth bassuno; Saravanitk kul\narvano mish karéno, 
this year ouly the Jhalawans have “come to the durbar, the 


Garawans have all fled and taken to the hills; 0 bara shamato 


bass, he came q nite attributive 
adjcetive or aL CS UMILAY tbo th aha is used in a 
similar manner s b2ragha droghat khalas-a mafésa, gira rast 
hum ipa, -youwon't get off by simply lying, tell’ a modicum of 
truth also. Compare the use of! ¢zva, Poa gh (19), and of 
the two'worls*below}og0! fic% .comeimoe ewouo! oo: roTna4 
18404, Shana; simply, etc. :— Jane pare pal’ hata, 
shina diy: hésunis, T''told you ‘to bring ‘milk, and pees ve 
biought simply’ Water ; da ‘drake shttna pann e, this tree is all 
leaf’ Pi gal! shaiiw pat 3 ‘Khavrisina | pin ‘af! tahti-ta. 
yout’ land's’ ‘nothing but wood, there isn’t the name of | grass 
im’ ith’ ‘Sangha ao used!’ d da’ mashte hi na tum kaned 
baha@ karéne; shanag igha ‘bitch « bo, this pulse your brother sold 
nie is‘pure tefuse. 

§405, Chara, simply, ete, :— 0 tae par raghae hae 
asika bassune, he», has,comb, to,;me onec: oily ; kane chara 
oe bakar e, pen gira-as Khwahipara, I need grass, Pnly, J 

want nothing else. Char a hi} Is also i in use. 


~ §406.. Cha, please understand’ ag cha rr katum 
baka e i d have you know it’s simply your welfare (lit. 
head) that I desire. Emphasis and i;.tonation, however, 
furnish the best equivalent for this highly idiomatic word : 
tena rahi manningan must ni cha, kane sahi-a karésa. ki 
Z nd mondi-a bassutu, you ouglit to have told me_ before 
you started, that I might have come cut to recelve you; 
ni cha rast-a pares, ki na hite khaf-a toréra, you should 
have spuken the ¢ruth, so that they might have given ear 
ti’ what you said; o cha duzzt kapp, ant ké ? suppose he 
dovsn’t thieve, what is he to do? 7 cha diogh-a pava, rast 
par oka ni us, ho, ho, so J am the one who tells lies, and you 


are M r. Truthful. 


tel CRs # Fi ahi td 


' Though uow used as a trac adverb, he is in origin simply the : impera- 
tive singular of chi-ing. Hence the dialectical variants 7, 1% ($261). 
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THE CONJUNCTION. 


§40'7. It is natural that the conjunction should play a 
minor part in the language, for the working of the drahui 
mind is simple and finds expression in the simplest terms. 
Sentence follows sentence, knit together as a rule, not 
by conjunctions, but by the sequence of ideas. Of the 
conjunctions which are found in the language, the large 
majority have been borrowed from outside, and not one has 
yet succeeded in making itself indispensable. They are as 
it were still on their trial, though with the Brahui’s ever- 
widening intercourse with the outside world their survival in 
the struggle for existence is for the most part a foregone 
conclusion. The best illustration of these remarks will be 
found in the conditional sentence. 


The Conditional Sentence. 


§408. In most highly developed languages supposition 
and conclusion are usually fused together into one complex 
whole. But even in such languages, notably, for instance, 
in German, the more primitive method of splitting up the 
hypothetical idea into its component parts has maintained its 
place, especially in proverbs and poetry, in which archaic 
expressions are preserved by a kind of atavism. 

§409. In Brahui the idiom varies not only with the 
tribe, but with the individual. The more the tiibe and the 
more the individual have come into contact with alien 
languages, the greater the tendency to affect the 
conjunctions. In the language of the 
Brahui the use of the conjunction is the exe 
the rule. Suppositio1. and conclusion are 
side as independent statements, or r 


use of 
unsophisticated 
eption and not 
presented side by 
ather the supposition is 


put in the form of a query, which is answered by the 


conclusion in the form of a rejoinder 
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*  §410, To take the simple conditional: ni kasa, 7 néto 
baréva, you're going, you say, I’ll come with you; or: are 
you going? I’ll come with you; if you’re going, Fll come 
with you ; paisa affak itond, i né étiva, if you've no money 
with you, I'll give you some. The conclusion may of 
course be contained in an imperative or an interrogation: 
gat affés, dir éte-ka, if you're not busy, give me water; 
ni kanto salipés, + arang kav? if youwon’t stand by me, 
whither shall I go? 


§411, If the condition refers to a remoter or improbable 
future, the idiom is somewhat peculiar. The supposition is 
presented vividly to the mind as a fait accompli; the 
conclusion follows pat, like the conclusion of a syllogism. 
The verb of the protasis is in the past, while the verb of 
the apodosis is in the present-future, etc., as the case may be : 
sardar bing, nana békhe kashshik, ‘suppose) the chief heard— 
he’ll pluck wp our root, é.e., if the chief hears, he’ll cast us out 
root and branch; mass iduka, barot, if I can, I’ probably | 
come; kand banningna bingus, kasase papés, if you hear 
of my arrival, please tell no one ; 2 narras, t da mulkati 
tulparot, if you run away, I don’t intend to stay in this 


country. 


$412. To express a past unfulfilled condition the verh 
is placed in the imperfect in both sentences: 7 narvata. 
lashkar muchchai-a narraka, had I run, the army would 
have run in a body ; jrcdno tlumas-a massusa, ain» kana dic 
halkusa,~had you been a true brother, you would have 
grasped my hand (in friendship) to-day. In the case of the 
substantive verb the past is commonly used for the imperfect, 
especially for vividness: pindingan ni Laskusa, jwan ass, it 
were well you had died sooner than beg. 


§413. In the Jhalawan dialect the place of the imper- 
fect is preferably taken by the past conditional (§316): mi 
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hand héte duzzosus, 4 nd mare, khalogut., had yan ejay my 
she-goat, I, would have, beaten your s0n.5i si pet ett 
marosiss dare. ina ghan must rasengosus,, haa YOM of 4 
hetimes, you would have arrived here wh prvi ips wi 
sometimes happens, both tenses are, used. side; by, side, the 
past conditional, is generally, found, in. the, protasis,, the 
imperfect in the apodosis: 7nd uraghai barosut, ne garurca 
narrasa, had I come to your house, you would certainly, haye 


run away. So 9 7 Merde voddiutw 


_ $414, The conditional conjunctions, aga, (ager), - Ka, if, 
In, view, of, the possible ambiguity in these, disjunct sen- 
tences,, it is not surprising that the Brahui makes an eyer- 
increasing use of the conditional conjunctions, which not 
only facilitate the expression of his ideas, but, add to his 
mental machinery, The insertion of the conjunction simply 
binds, the sentences together ; the tense of the verbs is in no 
wise altered): ni_aga kasa, i, néto baréva, if you're going, I’ll 
come with you; sardar aga bing, nana békhe kashshik, if the 
chief hears, he'll cast us out root and branch ; 2 ki narrata, 
lashkar muchchai-o narraka, had I run, the army would 
have run in a body. It should be noted that k¢ never, aga 
rarely, stands first in the sentence; their proper place is 
immediately after the subject. Aé has often a temporal 
rather than a conditional force ($419). 


§415. The conclusive conjunctions gura, ala, to, The 
conclusion is itself not infrequently introduced by one of the 
conjunctions gurd, ala, to, which may be rendered by ‘ then, 
‘well,’ ‘why,’ or some such word: 0 aga aino batan. gura 
chas ki davae bat tiss, if he doesn’t turn up to-day, then you 
may take it that he lost his case ; hand hitak aga rast affas. 


ala drogh hum mafaror, if my words don’t come true, weil 


T ’ ; , 
they won’t prove lies at any rate; aino aga bassus, to 


kullan jwan e, if you come to-day, why that’s the best of 


all. In such sentences also the conditional conjunction is 


f 
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picserlpbtenetiesentitniotion ala ant-w\karénat\if we 
hadn’t fled, what on'earth were we to doP! kandéiarighe 
kasféer. guraé % né bardm-a -kéva, if they kill my ‘shand) 
— them TH marry you; bokar esi sil rasémpakita;s to mulke 
sunn-w kek, if one-fine year he dodsn’t receive the revere; 
well he'll lay the country waste.  sltdia darbwontoe motio 


sad ‘$416. The conditional Cinjrnction gana; if not. >The 
ordinary way of expressing the idea ‘conveyed by’ ‘other: 
wise” is to repeat the verb’ of the’ ’first clause in’ ‘the 
negative : nt (aga) bassus, jwan!' (aga) bataves, nd mulk 
sarkari-a marék, if you come'in, well and good, otherwise your 
land@will’ become confiscated to Government.’ 'The negative 
verb may, however, be omitted and its place taken by aga na’? 
ni aga bassns, jwan, ‘aga na, na mulk sarkavi-a marek ; 0 
khakhdr, lagga, aga na, apokas tkina hataréna; Warn, oli ‘fire; 
or we'll bring a rival for you (a regular child’s' saying’'to 
a fire that,won't burn). i iy evel oviiwnon od’ .ORB2 


~The Concessive Sentence, <i aes 
8417, The concessive conjunctions, aga, agakt, although, 
The concessive sentence is on all fours with the conditional, 
The use of the conjunction simply makes the concessive 
meaning the more explicit: @ (aya, agaki), sadvar pas, i 
nédi bacar-a kappara, though you say it a hundred times, 
I won't trust you. 


| The Tempcral Sentence. 

$412, A temporal relation between two sentences can be 
expressed without employing a, conjunction : ..pir-a kek, 
pudén-a marék, when it rains, it turns cold; huxvakht.a ona 
jahai hinata, ode khantavata, wheney2r | went to his place, 
I misséd seeing him; khalk tilok ass, «ung ruséfe, the people 
were ‘seated ‘when the robber-band came down upon them. 
Tf there-is some contingency implied in the temporal clause, 
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- the ordinary rule of the conditional applies to the tense of — 


the verb (§411): patan harsénga, kasarat ehihar karisa 
baroe, when and if he returns from gathering wood, the 
chances are he’ll shoot on the way home. The distinetion 
between a temporal and a conditional sentence is of course 
often somewhat subtle. 


§419, The temporal conjunction /%, when. The insertion of 
a conjunction in such sentences merely makes the temporal 
relation explicit: duze ke narrik, kasase khabar-a tifak, 
when the thief» makes off, he doesn’t advertise his move- 
ments; handa ki khanat-ta, tufakat khaléva-ta, I’ll shoot 
him on sight; % ond khalkdi hi hindta, 0 baj-a tissaka, 
whenever Iwent to his encampment, he used to show me 
his heels; beirake ki pular, Jhalavanna lashkar pinna, 
when they seized the banner, the army of the Jhalawans | 
was broken. 


$420, The negative plays an important part in temporal 
sentences of past narration. Its use in the first clause 
implies an abrupt interruption in the action by the second, 
which is usually, but not necessarily, introduced by the 
conjunction: o narritavésas ki nan raséfén-ta, he had 
scarcely begun to run away when we overtook him; o 
shahre kéb kattavésas, pulis halk-ta, no sooner had he 
approached the town than he was arrested by the police. 
This idea is idiomatically expressed by coupling affirmative 
and negative together: o iraghe kungas kuntavésas ki 
mémdnk bassur, he had barely tackled his meal when the 
guests arrived ; nan wraghan pésh tamman pésh tammitavan, 


pir malinga, we no sooner put our face out of doors than 
the rain began. 


8421. The temporal conjunction t@ ki. Used with the 
affirmative verb, té@ ki means as long as, whilst, since: 
ta kt zinda ut, né yat-a kéva, as long as I live I’ll remember 


you; ta kit karém karénut, ni khachok massunus, whilst I’ve 
been toiling, you’ve been asleep; ta ki daré bassunut, i né 
shahrati khantanut, since I’ve come here, I haven't sct eyes 
on you in the village. } 7 


§422. Used with the negative verb the conjunction 
denotes until. If reference is made to future time, the 
ordinary tense is the perfect, though the present indefinite 
is also used ; in past narration similarly the verb is generally 
_ inthe pluperfect: ¢a@ hi 7 batanut, dika bash mafés, mind you 
don’t rise from here until I come ; ta hi ni bafés, i handarék 
wt, until you come, I remain here; ta hi ond tufukna 
tavare bintavésun, jang kattavan, until we heard the sound 
of his rifle, we didn’t show fight. 


§423, The compound haméska ki, lit. up to that time, 
that, is used in the same manner and with the same meanings. 
In some parts dang ki, lit. in this direction, that, may be 
heard, and also ¢dn-ki, which may be a corrupted form of 
either ta ki or dang ki. 


The Final Sentence. 

§424. The final conjunctions hi, (han)darki ki (lit. for 
the sake of this, that), that, in order that; nava, ki navd, 
lest, The present indefinite, or subjunctive as it might be 
called, is generally used in the subordinate clause even in 
past narration (§312): hullie zén ka kit swar marév, saddle 
the horse that I may ride; % ond paraghdi handarhi hinat 
ki o kana arze bine, I went to him that he might listen to 
my petition; 2 khuliva nava o né khane, I’m afraid he may 
see you; khakhare kasfif ki nava nana urde hushe, put out 
the fire or it’ll burn down our house. In past narration 
the subordinate verb is occasionally ii. the imperfect, and 
imperfect and present indefinite are sometimes cven used 
loosely side by side: 2 handarki khulisusut ki navad o né 


khanaka, gird-as parcka, I had feared he might see you and 
Q 
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say some thing; @ handarhi bassusut pi o kana hite khaf-a 
toréka; darki batavésut hi kane ghurrank éte, Ivhad come 
that he might‘lend an ear'to what 1 tadits say, not that he 


= rebuke me. salliv ont ai soy, mo 


jounpaoo oft dioy oviiegon ond diiw hoa S822 


i ood) oto Lhe Relative Sentence. Jitas eetoneb 

°''g495, ‘The language is devoid of a relative ‘pronoun, and 
the place of one is partially supplied by the adjectival participle 
($3 2). The most’ primitive: way of expressing the idea 
‘conveyed by’ a relative pronoun in other languages is to state 
‘two apparently independent sentences side by side. In the 
forefront is placed the élement’ common to both: If this isa 
noun, it is usually qualified by oné or other of ‘the demons- 
trative. pronouns especially in the intensive form (4/f,. §131). 
Its. case depends « of. course . on its function i in the sentence to 
which it primarily belongs, If it. happens to be the subject 


of the second sentence, it is generally omitted altogether in 


6; otherwise it is represented as a rule by a pronoun : hamé 
haizi narrane, kana khalkana aff, that prisoner who has 
escaped, doesn’t belong tomy encampment; hamo shahran i 
pesh tammat) détik-paraghdait . e,, the village. I came'from, 
hes to the east; hamo ma&hriadi 7 swar assut, pir assaka, the 
riding camel T rode on) was old ; hamo hullie 7 khado halkusut, 
énakho padai sad rupardas tigbinpi fa, that horse Thad bought 
last year, I gave back this year fora hundred rupees, 


§426,. If the relation between the two sentences is hypo- 
thetical, the tense is ‘governed by the rules in the. con- 
ditional. sentence: havkas hana hukme mannitan, i da 
shahran kashshiva-ta, every man who dares to disobey m 
order, I'll turn out of this Village ; harkas kana Pie 
mannitavaka, % da shahiran Rashehates ta, I would hans 


turned out of this Village 
-any Man who dare “dl to di 
| isobey m 
order. y my 
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“") §42'7, The antecedent, as it may conveniently be’ called, 
frequently receives the addition of the enclitic indefinite 
article, unless: it is in the plural, or is qualified by an 
attributive adjective in the definite form, or happens to be 
a pronoun (of. §74). The force of the enclitic so 
ased is of course inno way indefinite; on the contrary it 
dha the’ effect of particularising more directly the person 
“or object referred to: hamé huchchas % né nishan tissut, 
natati-ta pitas hindne, that particular camel I pointed out to 
you has had.a thorn run into its foot; hamo bandaghasedn 
%, da hullie halkut, dasa. Kachchiai hinane, that, very man 
snctivnionin I bought this horse, hasigust gone feKachh}, 


“428. The relative conjunction Kei. Except in the simpler 
‘Cases 7 ‘there | is & growing tendency to knit the sentences 
Yagetibe’ ‘by means of the relative conjunction hi. Its 
‘insertion does not necessarily make any formal difference in 
‘the structure of the sentences; the enclitic -as is generally 
attached to’ the antecedent except in the cases noted in 
the preceding paragraph : é bandaghas ki né khanane, na 
sifate-a kék, every man who has ever seen you, sings your 
praises ; hamo ni assus ki khado daré bassusus, you were 
the man who had come here last year; antas ki ni pdrot us, 
dasa pa, say what you have to say, now; gifd-as ki kana 
ilumna mélhk assur, énakho kul hinguno, whatever sheep 
-my brother had, have lambed this year; dakan gud. antas 
_ki. hana. khudaé kharé, kane kabil e, henceforth whatever 
my God may do, I accept; hamo sajjie ki ni bisénus, jalh 
hushane-ta, the flame has singed the meat you’ve roasted ; 
é asit ki drogh-a paik, mon-ta maun e, the face of the 
liar is blackened; bandaghase ki dauno bakhtas mare, 
khudana shukre ké, \et the man to \whom such a lot may 
fall, give God the thanks; hamo marato ki ni daro hit-a 
karésa, aino paddi bassune, the lad with whom you were 


talking yesterday, has come back to-day. 
Q 2 


oe ee eee 
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§429. The antecedent may stand structurally outside the 
dependent clause, and be represented in it instead by a pronoun 
as in Persian: hamé maras ki ni daro itota hit-a harésa, 
aino padai bassune, that lad with whom you were talking 
yosterday, has come back to-day ; haméas zaghm-a khalék 
ki muskok-ta khalkuno, that man will wield the sword whose 
forefathers have wielded the sword ; hamo sardaras ki diti-ta 
bil ass, Sha Baz Khan ass, the chief who had the bow in his 
hand, was Shah Baz Khan. 

§430, Even in such sentences the conjunction is not 
infrequently oinitted, though its omission is often awkward 
cnough. There is sndecd considerable looseness in tae 
structure of these relative sentences. The antecedent may 
be a nominative pendens, standing without structural relation 
to cither clause: hamo hullias ki du-ta huson ass, pen atb 
hum ass-ta, that horse whose forefoot was injured—there 
was also some other unsoundness in it ; hamo bandaghas ki 
havata duzz mass, jind-ta zartir duzz-a marek, the man 
whose father turned thief, he is sure to turn thief himself. 
And finally sentences like the following are not uncommon, 
in which the meaning is clear, but a logical analysis im- 
possible : bandaghaséna ki bava-ta duzz mass, mar-ta zarur 
duzz-a marek. 


The Causal Sentence. 


§431. The causal conjunction hi, because. Though ki is 
used by itself as a causal conjunction it is generally pre- 
ceded by a pronominal phrase, e.g., anteti ki, lit. why? that, 
antaséki ki, lit. for the sake of what? that, handarki ki, 
for the sake of this, that : kKhalpa-ta ki kaik, don’t heat him 
or hell go; i.né sized étiva antei ki ni duzei karénus, Vl 
punish you because ,ou have committed theft ; ond khank 
kharinkan purr assur antaséki ki ond mar kaskas, his 
eyes were full of tears at the death of his son; i handarki 
khwash ut ki o batau, I’m glad he didn’t come. 


§432. Ké, that. In addition to the other uses noted 
above ki is used to introduce the oratio recta after verbs of 
saying, thinking, etc.: 0 paré ki i pagga baréva, he said 
he would come to-morrow. The oratio obliqua is rarely 
employed : o paré ki o pagga baroe. The verb of saying, etc., 
may be idiomatically omitted : sardar ténd bandaghate much 
karé ki téna tifakate palita kabo, the chief collected his 
men and told them to put the match to their guns, 


§433, O, and. This conjunction is frequently omitted, 
especially between nouns and verbs in the same grammatical 
relation: kand ura hogha (0) paré, my wife wept and said. It 
is sounded in close connection with the preceding word ; thus 
if this ends in -d, the long vowel may coalesce with the 
conjunction to form the diphthong -aw: hoghaw paré, she 
wept and said; while a final short -a followed by the 
conjunction is as a rule hardly sounded at all: da lumm’ o 
mar drogh-a papasa, this mother and son don’t lie. 


§434, A, and. This form of the conjunction is regularly 
used in certain pronominal combinations: 7-a-nt rast pan, 
naneai kas bavar-a kappak, though you and I may speak 
the truth, not a soul will credit us; dé hamé lashkar e 
ki nan-a-num daré khanan-ta, this is that army we and you 
saw here. It is seemingly preserved in the compound word 
bil-a-sum, bow and arrow, rainbow, and it is possibly the 
origina! form of the conjunction. 


§435, Um, hum, also:— ni aga jwan us, i hum duzz 
kattanut, rightcous though you are, 1 too have committed 
no theft; 7 hum khalkut-ta, kana ma. um khalk-ta, not only 
did I myself beat him, but my son beat him into the bargain. 
The Persian form ham is sometimes used, but it is generally 
regarded as sur'ul, and the same applies in a greater degree 
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to bi, which has been introduced from Sindhi: ni bt daun-a 
pasa, you too will say so. 


$436. Ya, or; ya. . . yd, either . - - or:— da hullitean 
dade harf ya éde, of these horses take this one or that; 
har-vakht ki i né péndwar batingat, ya ténat barés, ya 
téna ilume mon étis, the next time I summon you, please 
either come yourself or send your brother. 


§437. Wet . . . (0) nei, neither . . . nor (§386):— # net 
khudighin khuliva nei bandaghan, I fear neither God nor 
man; ¢. net ordn narranut o nei néan narrot, I have neither 
fled from him nor am I likely to flee from you. 


§438, Maga (magar), but:—i bassuta, maga kane 
kasarai nén khabaras rasénga, I would have come, but I 
received other tidings on the road ; 0 paré asit, maga karé 
pén karémas, he said one thing, but did another. The form 
magar may be regarded as surut. 
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— -§439. It will be useful to note a few of the commoner 


sounds and exclamations used to express emotion. These 
include not only ‘ vocal gestures,’ but also words which have 
been, and in some cases still are, full parts of speech. 
«$440, Hau, yes:—kurato kasa? hau, will you go with 

the flock ? yes. The verb used in the interrogation is gener- 
ally repeated in the answer: dé hulli né e? hau, kand e, is 
this horse yours ? yes, it’s mine. 

§441, H-m, yes:— ni kana hite jwanzat bingus? h-m, 
did you catch my remarks properly? oh yes; ¢tafakna tavar 
na khafai tamma ? h-m, tammd, did the sound of the gun 
reach your ear ? yes, it did. 


§442, Ji, yes (to superiors):— hullitéki ispust rutanus ? 
ji, have you cut lucerne for the horses? yes, sir; huchche 
pakuro karénus ? ji khwaja, karénut ? have you saddled the 
camel ? yes, master, I have. It is often coupled with hau: 
jt haw. 


§443. ‘Chik,’ no. The most primitive mode of express- 
ing dissent is to emit a clicking noise called, but not sounded, 
chik : iragh kungunus? (chik), have you had your food ? no. 
The sound, which resembles the click of the cab-driver, is 
accompanied by a side-toss of the head. 


§444, Ahah, no:— da bandaghe must khananus? ahah, 
have you seen this person before? no; guzh ghe kashshano ? 
Ghah, aino kashshitano, have they pulled up the lucerne 
roots? no, not to-day. The final syllable of ahah is clipped 
exceedingly short. 

§445, Nah (na), no:— dam davénus? nah, are you 
tired 2? no; kharaste bei karénus? nah ddaiskaé kattanut-ta, 
have you given the bullocks grass ? no, I haven’t yet. 
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§446, Jwdn, very well:—? aino Sébtai kava, jwdn, hin. 
I’m off to Sibi to-day, very well, go. 


§447, Shukr, thank goodness:—shukr khanat-ne, thank 
goodness I saw you. 


§448, Mar, oh:— mar da chicha amaro jwanoas e, ob 
my, what a fine baby he is. 


$449, Jt khudd, my God:— jz khuda dé amaro sadaras 
2, my God, what a curious creature. The Garr Sasolis’ 
make use of an extraordinary expletive: 0 kana kharruna 
khuda, da khalkana kulland katum sholok e, oh my green 
God, all the men in this village have their head shaven. 


$450, Vah va, hullo:— vah va, jwainanga arista harém 
handad e ki ni karénus? hullo, is this work you’ve done 
the work of honest men? vah vd, aino jwano kisas bénanus, 
bless us, you've put on a mighty fine shirt to-day. 


§451, Shabds, bravo :— shabas, hullie sharr khar-kharra 
karénus, brayo, you’ve currycombed the horse splendidly. 
It may be used ironically, especially when preceded by 0a: 
vd shabas, kand mélhte gum karénus, basswnus ? capital, have 
you come back after letting my sheep go astray ? 


- §492. Puhit, by Jove:— puhi, ballo vallaras e, by Jove 
it's a big flock of birds. 


shecriga Puh, pshaw :— puh, ni araka ballo aréas massus ? 
pshaw, what made you such a fine fellow? The same 


contemptuous meani : 
spl ning is expressed vulgarly by furt and 


1The Garr Sasol; ¥ 
harrifér Pig a “at the Brahui men of Gotham or Abdera: bishe 
cunyati sial aré ? paré: Sasolt jakkas-a khalék, they asked 


the ass whe the a . 
mo Nia ; 5 had any relations in the world : well,’ quoth he, ‘ the 
always boasting of the connection,’ 
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, §454, Ala, alavd, alavd cha, ho ho:~ni chara drogha 
ee geo rast paroka ni us, you tell nothing but a pack 
—ho ho, so you’re the only man who speaks the truth. 
8455. Shdla (shalla), pray God :— shdla, zu baré, pray 
God he come quickly. Its obvious derivation from 4 
ickly. us derivation from 
ghd lah is not always felt: shdla, Khuda kana dude amin 
ké, pray heaven, God fulfil my praycr. 
8456, Khabardar, take care:— khabardar, hulli khaloe- 
ne, take care, the horse’ll kick you. 
$457, Vae na janat, (janaki), woe betide you:—vae na 
jana aga kana huchche sar kattavés, woe betide you if you 
don’t look after my camel; sobato hazir matavére, vae 
numa janaki, if you're not present to-morrow early, on 
your head be it. The expression is an adaptation from 
Persian. 
§458. Arman, alas:— arman, kana tufak dasa radd-a 
matavaka, ala aino suan sér-a karéna, alas, had my shot not 
missed just now, we would to-day have had our fill of meat. 


§459. Aboe, woe:— aboe kana arigh taiska jangan 
husband has not yet returned from 


harséengtane, woe, MY 
the battle. 

§460. Toba, fie:—toba, bala-aséti arenganun, fic, we are 
caught in a calamity. 


$461. To this category belong the 
to animals. The following are som 
kid, @-7-7-7- Po? to a sheep, chuh, to a dog. Chakh, chth, 
chi are used to drive on @ dog, @ goat and cattle respectively ; 
from the last sound is derived the child’s word for cattle, 
chid. Commands to halt are hagh-sh-8h ...+.-» 0 a donkey, 
pasht, to a horse. Hush-sh-sh...++: is used to make a camel 
kneel down. p-p-r-7-0 IS the geneval command to drink. 


various sounds addressed 
c of the calls: kich, to a 
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